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Leading Articles 

Report of Anthropological Work in 1932-33: 

The Bhuiy as and their Congeners 

By Rai BaLadur Sarat CLandra Roy 

During the year 1932-33, besides carrying on ethnological 
investigations among the Khrias, the Asors, and the Birjias 
of Chota-Nagpur, and the Korwas of the Jashpur State of the 
Central Provinces, I continued my investigations among the 
Bhuiyas of Chota-Nagpur and Orissa and the Musahars of 
Bihar. A monograph on one section of the Bhuiyas is in the 
press, and monographs on the other tribes are in course of 
preparation. 

(i) The Bhuiyas, 

The Bhuiyas appear to be one of the most interesting 
tribes of India, from the ethnologist's standpoint. In this 
tribe, in their various branches, more perhaps than in any 
other, the ethnologist may study in situ the various stages 
and processes of cultural development through which some 
sections of the Indian population have advanced from 
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''savagery to comparative civilisation. And. even in any 
particular section of this' tribe the ethnologist can find ■ traces 
of distinct strata of' culture-elements of different levels asso- 
ciated together. 

The Bhuiya tribe, in all its .branches, although number- 
ing over one and a half million souls, has a very wide 
distribution. They are spread over at least half a dozen 
provinces of India. They are found in varying numerical 
strength and social status in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Chofa- 
Nagpur, Assam, the United Provinces, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Central India Agency, and the Madras Presidency. 
Their principal stronghold at present is in the northern 
stages of cultural progress from the almost primitive Pau|i 
or Hill Bhuiyas of Keonjhar, Bonai, and Pal-Lahera States 
to the thoroughly Hinduized Bhuiya baronial families such 
as the Garhatia family of Himgir and the Mahapatra family 
of Nagra in the Gangpur State and some others, and the 
common Paik Bhuiyas or Khandait Bhuiyas and Rajkuli and 
Praja Bhuiyas who hold intermediate positions. According 
to Risley^ **Some of the leading BhUiya families have come 
to be Chiefs of the petty States of Oyissa, and have 
merged their identity in the claim to quasi-Rajput descent.” 
Similarly from the depressed Bhuiya serfs of the Palamau 
District, and the still more depressed Musahar Bhuiyas of 
the Patna District to the respectable agricultural Ghatwar 
Bhuiyas of the Hazaribagh District and the still more 
advanced landholding Ttk,dits of the Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur Districts, the Northern Bhuiyas too represent 
different grades of social position and culture. 

The Oirissa States form the centre of the southern 
section of the tribe, whereas the Chdta-Nagpur Districts 
of Palamau and Hazaribagh and the adjoining Bihar 
District of Gaya form the centre of what may be called 
the Northern section of the tribe. 

1 Triheg and Castes of Bongah vol. I, p. Ill, See alto Dalton, 
Biknology of Bengal, p, 140, 
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(ii) Tribal Bhuiyas and Tiiular Bhuigas, 


\ The . name ‘Bhiliya* and' its variants ^hiimia*, 

(1) Different ‘Bhmyar’, ‘Biii or' BhSi*’'efc.t are 

meanings of all derived from the Samskrit word 'Bhnmi* 
tke name. meaning *land*. One or other of the variants' 
of the name appear to have been applied, in different, parts 
of India, to widely separated communities, either in the 
sense of autochthones or children of the soil {Bhumi or Bhui), 
or in the sense of reclaimers or owners of the land 
(Bhumihar) or as implying some connection with land. 

Some pre-Aryan communities of Orissa who call them- 
selves by such titular names as Pdil^ (soldiers) or Khaiidait 
(swordsmen) Paffe or Khatyddii Bhuiyds (as distinguished 
from Kshatriya Khandaits), Ghdiwdr or Ghdtwdl (guards 
of the hill-passes) in the Hazaribagh District of 
Chota-Nagpur, Tikdit (invested with the or mark of 

investiture of landlordship) in the Santal Parganas, Ganzhu 
(village-landlord) In parts of Chdta-Nagpur, and so forth, 
now resent being called ‘Bhuiyas’, although there are cogent 
reasons to regard them as tribal Bhuiyas by origin. 

The gradual elevation from a lower social class to a 
higher, from a despised aboriginal tribe to a fairly respect- 

Tribal Bhuiyas Hindu caste, is a familiar phenomenon in 

India and has been going on for generations 
among the Bhuiyas as among several other tribes. Thus, 
of the landholding section of the Bhuiyas of the Santal 
Parganas, we read in Buchanan’s Bhagalpur Journal {1810- 
1811) ; “Some men of the families of the Thakurs, Thakoits, 
and Baboos, whom in Captain Brownes time {1772-78) every 
one called Bhuiyas, and who are now commonly called 
as such by other tribes, said that nobody called them so ; 
that they were Surji Bangs and knew nothing of Bhuiyas 
or Onwars.® They would only acknowledge, that, before 


Tribal Bbuiyas. 


2 Mr. Oldban in bis edition of Buclianan*s Bhagalpur Journal sug- 
gests tbal ‘*tKe word is "Angaioar*, i.e. pertaining to Anga, the old nam© 
of the country adjoining Magadha on the east, just as we shall find a 
fection of the Bhuiyas called Magahiya, i.e. belonging to Magadha** 
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they obtained zemindarles,, they were 'called Rai. They 
have now ' pure Brahmans as Purohiis, and ■ Sunny asm ^ or 
Bmhmcchafls, for' spiritual guides, and may form two annas 
of the population of Belpata, They follow the same rule 
in eating, etc., as the Rajputs. One of the BhUiyas, not 
of the blood of the Tekoits, says that both they and 
he are Bhuiyas and descended from the stock ; but 
that the Tekoits and their kindred are of higher rank, 
and greater purity. He says that the proper name of the 
tribe is Raj Bhuiyas. Those who are rich have Brahma:^ 
Purohits (priests), but the poor content themselves with 
PuTohits of their own who pray to the Sun and to Basumatl. 
They eat fowlsj goats, swine, but not beef, and drink 
spirituous liquors.**^ In his Gaya Journal, Buchanan writes, 
under date 15th December (191 1) : — “In the evening I was 
visited by Obadut Singh, Tlhayit of Domni (Dhamni) to 
whom all the country on this side of the Sukar belongs. He 
calls himself a Surajbamsi Rajput, and such of his people 
as live pure are called Ghatwals. Those who adhere to their 
old impurity, and eat beef, pork, fowls and every other 
abomination, are called Bhungiyas.” ^ 

Mr. (now Sir Hugh) McPherson, in his Settlement Report 
of the Sdntdl Pargands (1898-1907) writes thus of these 
Bhuiya Chiefs : — “Their Chiefs make the usual Ksatriya 
pretensions and calling themselves Surjabamsis disclaim 
connection with their Bhuiya kinsmen. But the physical 
characteristics are all alike Dravidian, and in Captain Brown's 
time (1772-78) the Chiefs never thought of claiming to be 
other than Bhuiya. The highest Chiefs of the Bhuiyas are 
called Tikaits, and are supposed to have the mark of 
royalty. Inferior Chiefs are called Thakurs, and the younger 
members of noble Bhuiya families are called Babus.“ 

(Bihar).~-/oamG/ of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, XV, p. 340, 
Foot-note. 

3 Ihid., pp, 356^357. 

4 Journal of Francis Buchanan, Patna and Gaya In I81MS12 {Patna, 
1925). p. 67.' 

5 Setilement Fteport of the SSnfal Parganas, ISOS-IOQ?, 
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, - .If .soma sections of the BEuiyas, now disclaim lEe tribal 
nam,e,, and, assume names indicative of a EigEer social stains 
befitting '.their present improved position in life* there are 
others who,, sunk lower in social position than most of their 
congeners elsewhere,' deem, it a point of honour to. call 
themselves by their real tribal name of *Bhuiyas' . Thus, 
the large pre-Aryan and pre-Dravidian population scattered 
all over BihSr and designated by their neighbours as 
Musahars (lit*, rat-killers or rat-eaters), who however, are 
but a degenerate section of the Bhuiya tribe, deem it a 
point of honour to be designated as ‘Bhuiyas, * Buchanan in 
his Gaya Journak under date 18th February, 1912, writes of 
village Arkal (Arwal), “Many Musahars here ; they are 
called Bunghiy as. To this day, most Musahars, as they 
are called by their neighbours, call themselves Bhui|/as. 

Again, some aboriginal tribes who are tribally quite 

Titular Bhuiyas as well as a 

few Hindu castes of high social status, take 
pride in the designation of Bhuinhar’ which is a variant of the 
name ‘Bhuiya’, but is employed in a different sense from 
that of ‘autochthone’. Thus, the descendants of the 
aboriginal founders of villages in Chota-Nagpur, belonging 
whether to Mui^da or Oraon or Kharia or Bhumij tribes are 
known as Bhuihar, not as a tribal name, but as an honorific 
class-title denoting holders of a privileged class of tenures 
in land locally known as Bhuinhari tenures. And a sub* 
tribe of the Mundas, now found mostly in the Palamau 
District of Chota Nagpur, though cut off from the main body 


6 Buchanan’s Gaya Jotirnali 
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de.pi.ed Joai 0«8i) <»' 

is a Mahammadan title. ^ , x i J 

In higher social spheres, some apparently Aryan land- 
holding communities such as the BhQihar Brahmans of Bihar 
and the Bhumia Rajputs of Rajputana take pride m the 
titular appellation of BMihar or BMmia, as denoting a 
specially high status in relation to land. It may be note 

that Buchanan in his Journal (both of the Purnea and of the 

Shahabad Districts) explains the name of the former as 
meaning “Bhuhgiya or Zemindar Brahmans. He says, 
“Both words imply their being employed in the management 
of land, the former in the Hindi, the latter m the Persian 

language.... They are fond of being called Raja and Zemindar, 

and rent land without scruple. They indeed chiefly 
subsist by farming, although they will not hold the plough 
with their own hands... Their manners are very similar to 
those of the Rajputs. They are fond of military life. They 
seem to me to be the remains of the Brachmani of Pliny, 
whom he represents as a people and not as a priesthood. 

In Rajputana, as we learn, “the Bhum tenure is very 
highly esteemed by Rajputs of all classes, so that some 
chiefs of superior rank think it no dishonour to be styled 

Bhumlas The Maharajah of Kishengarh, the Thakur of 

Fategarh» the Thakur of Juni, the Thakur of Bundunwaiu, 
and the Jhakur of Tantoi, are among the Bhumias of 
Ajmere.”^ 

The most notable application of the name ‘Bhuiya’ as 
an honorific designation is that of the well-known Baro- 
Bhuiyas’ or Twelve Bhuiyas of Bengal. These were twelve 
most eminent and powerful men who possessed or secured 
extensive dominions in Bengal and rose to be great territo- 
rial chiefs during the disintegration and decay of the old 
Pathan rule in Bengal and the rise of the Moghuls to power, 

7 Journal of ihe Asiaiic Societg of Bengal, vol. xUi, part i, p. 198. 

8 Francis BucKanan — An Account of the District of Purnea, 1809-10, 

p. 208. 

9 Rajputana Gazetteer, vol. it, t>. 30. 
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and .became famous in history under the' name of ^Bato- 
Bhuiyasb,, . They had not the remotest connection with the 
tribal .. Bhuiyas, two or three of them (Isa Khan^^ of 
■Khijirpur* Fazal Gazi of Bhawal and Chand ■ Gazi of Ghand 
Pratap) having been Mahummadans and the rest (such as 
Maharaja Pratapadltya Rai of Jasohar, Raja Kandarpa 
Marayaini R'ai, of Chandradwipa, Ganesh Rai of Dinajpur, 
Chand Rai and Kedar Rai of &Ipur in Vikrampur, Mukunda 
Ram Rai of Bhushna» and Kamsa Narayan of Tahirpur) 
were high- caste Aryan Hindus. “ 

Through inadequate information, however, such a 

Confusion connection was suggested or rather con- 
through Resem- fusion made between the lowly aboriginal 
blance of Names, Bhuiyas in Bihar, Orissa and Chdta- 

Nagpur, on the one hand, and, on the other, the high-class 
Baro Bhuiyas of Eastern Bengal and Assam and the 
Bhumihar Brahmans of Bihar and the United Provinces, by 
some earlier writers including Buchanan in his Gorakhpore 
Journah although in the passage already quoted from his 
Purnea Journal, he appears to have appreciated the 
distinction between the aboriginal Bhuiyas and the Bhumihar 
Brahmans. Following Buchanan, Dalton in his account of 
the Bhuiyas, wrote as follows : — “In a preceding chapter 
on the population of Assam, I have noticed that a dynasty 
called the Bdro'-Bhuiyd once ruled in that Province (Assam), 
and that the country to the north of the Brahmaputra from 
one end of the valley to the other, is full of great works 
ascribed to this people, and the origin of their dynasty is 
probably alluded to in the tradition given by Buchanan 
Hamilton in his account of Dinajpur, where it is narrated that 
twelve distinguished persons of the Bhungiya race came to 

10 His father, Kali Das Gujdani was a Bais Rajput from Oudih, who 
became a Muhammadan and received the title of Sulaiman Khan. Jhfdf., 

p. 210. 

1 1 The others were Lakshman Manikya of Bhulua, and Hambir Malta 
of Bishnupur. See Baro Bhuiyas, by Ananda Ray, pp. 1-3, and Predap- 
a^iga Jihanckarit, by Satya Charan Shastfi. 

12 Ihid., p. 92, 
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the Koladyne^® river, the. boundary between Kamrup and the 
ancient Matsyadeia, took up their abode there, extended 
their sway, and executed great, works. In Northern and 
Eastern Bengal and ' Chota-Nagpur, the persons now 
included in the tribe are in the humblest positions of life, 
performing offices the most degrading, few of them attaining 
to the dignity of farmers or cultivators of their own fields; 
but there are grounds for supposing that some of the 
noblest families in Bengal are sprung from this race and 
they still hold high positions in the Jungle and Tributary 
Mahals. The proprietors of the estates surrounding the 
Paresnath Hill in the Manbhum and Hazaribagh districts, 
though pretending to be Kshatryas, are Bhfiiyas, and they 
have not been able to efface the characteristic physical 
traits of their origin 

Dr. James Wise, however, in an article published in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal'' in the years 
1875 and 1876, as Risley points out, 'forked out with 
the patience and thoroughness which mark all his re- 
searches the obscure history of these twelve Bhuiyas or 
landlords, and showed that their designation had so little 
of a tribal character about it that at least one of them 
was a Mahomedan, they were in fact merely territorial 
chiefs of portions of Eastern Bengal and Assam*"’ And 
the researches of Dr. Wise were so convincing that the 
question was practically settled. 

Cunningham in 1884 in his Archaeological Report for 
the years 1881-82, wrote think, Dalton is wrong when 
he carries them (the Bhuiyas) to Northern Bengal, and 
makes them the conquerors of Kuch-Bihar and Assam. 
He has apparently followed Buchanan in confounding 
the Bhuihars or Bhumihars of Northern Bengal and Bihar 

13 A corrupt form of cide McCriudk’s Ancient Indict a& 

described hy Ptolemy, p. 2T5. 

14 Dalton’s Ethnology of Bmgdi p* 139, 

15 1874, pt. I, p, 197, 1875, pt. I. p. 78K 
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with' the Bhuiyas of Shahabad. The latter are an ac- 
knowledged,; aboriginal tribe, while the former ' profess to 
be , the decendants of Brahmaias who. to.ok to agriculture 
as'' an. occupation. Hence their name of Bhuttii-^hafu ■ ot 
‘Land-tillers’., In Barendra, .or. Northern Bengal, the 
people still speak of the Buto-Bhuiyas as the fornier 
rulers of the country, and I believe they refer to the 
well-known dynasty of the Pal Rajas, whose ■ caste or 
tribal name is never mentioned in the inscriptions. 

The discarded theory of the identity of the aboriginal 
Bhiliya tribe with the historical Baro-Bhuiyas of Bengal 
and the legendary Baro*Bhuiyas of Assam, was recently 
revived by Mr- B. C. Mazumdar, an Indian writer of 
some reputation.^’' But it is satisfactory to note that 
Mr. Mazumdar has since discarded it himself 

(in) Affinities 

In his Acconnt af Orissa published in 1813, Stirling^® 
Included the Bhiiiyas among the Kdl or Mupda tribe. He 
wrote: — “The Coles are divided into thirteen different 
tribes, viz., Kol, Lurka Kdl, Chowang, Sarvanti, Dhurowa, 
Bahuri, Bhumian or Bhumiah, Khandwal, Santal, Sour, 
Bhumij, Batholi, and Amavat. Their original country is 
said to be Kolhant Des, which the natives describe as 
a hilly tract lying between Moherbaffja, Singhabhum, 
Jynty Bonye? Keonjhar, and Dalbhum ; their encroach- 
ments on Moherbahja have been felt as serious ; some 
tribes (the Bhumiahs) are found settled in the back 
parts of Nilgiri, and from their restless disposition and 
constant endeavours to extend their possessions, they have 

16 Archcsological Report, voi. xvii, p. 134. 

17 Russel’s Tribes and Castes, voL ii, 306; and Modern ReoieW 
(Calcutta 1907) vol. i, pp. 148-153. 

18 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, voL xviii (1932), 
pp. 51-78. Man in India, vol. xii (1932), pp. 330-333. 

19 An Account Geographical, Siaiisiical and Historical of Orissa 
Proper, or Cuttack, pp* 202-3. 
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proved troublesome , to ' their neighbours, .even to. the 
powerful Keonjhar Raja, The Coles .are a. .ha.rdy. and 
athletic race, ' black and; ill-favoured’ in their.' counte.nan'Ce.3, 
ignorant a'nd savage to the last degree, but ..their h 0 use.s, 
built entirely of wood, ■ are said . to exhibit a considerable 
degree of' neatness and comfort, and they carry on a 
very extensive cultivation. Their arms are the bow .and 
arrow, and small iron battle-axe called Tangi, in the use of 
which they display much skill and dexterity/* 

Dalton/® however, disputed Stirling's classification of 
the Bhuiyas among the ‘Kdl* or Munda tribes. He wrote 
“Mr. G. Campbell, in his Ethnology of India, suggests that 
they (the Bhuiyas) are connected with the TJuis* of Madras 
and the Central Provinces. This is probable. The Bhuiya 
feature is, on the whole, of a Tamulian caste, and it is in 
the southern frontier of Bengal that we find them in greatest 
strength and greatest purity. They belong, I daresay, to 
the southern, rather than to the northern races, — the 
Dravidian rather than the Kolarian, They form an important 
element in the population of Singbhum. Tradition says, they 
were once dominant in the western and southern parts of the 
country, but were subjugated by the ‘Hos’ (ICols). In the 
Tributary States of Gangpur, Bonai, Keonjhar, and Bami-a, 
they are almost the only class possessing proprietary rights 
under the chiefs. They are the barons from whom those 
chiefs originally derived their authority, and are either the 
support or the sap of that authority, according to the side 
they take in the politics of the State. They have, in all 
these little governments, that useful institution — an opposi- 
tion. Mr. Stirling, in his account of Orissa, classes them 
among the Kols ; but there are no grounds that I know of 
for so connecting them. As I have said above, they appear 
to me to be linked with the Dravidian rather than the 
Kolarian tribes. They were the veritable monkeys that 
aided Rama in his invasion of Lanka. All the country now 

20 Ethnology of Bengal, p. 140* 
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occupied by the Bhmyas. is full of traditions of that great 
hero. - He. is the faTOunte god of the Hmduized Bhmyas— 
Hantiman., the general of . the ape , army, .was Pawan-ka-put, 
The 'S.on ' of the .wind*'; and the Bhuiyas to the south of 
Singbhiim call themsekes Pawanbans, the children of the 
wind, to this day. That they were the . apes of the Rama- 
yam* there can therefore be no doubt.** 

■ In his section on ‘'.‘The Bendkars of Ksonjhar, or Savaras**^^ 
Dalton' writes *,Tt is diffic.nlt to regard them otherwise than 
as- members of the great B'hmya family and thus connecting 
them, we link the Bhuiyas and Savaras, and give support 
to the conjecture that the former are Dravidian. The 
Savaras, occupying the country between the Kandh Maliahs 
or hill tracts and the Godavery, retain a primitive form of 
speech, but the Bendkar Savaras that I have fallen in 
with have no language of their own and no tradition that 
they ever possessed one. The form of speech used is 
Uriya, and those living in mixed villages conform to many 
customs of Hindu Oriyas of inferior castes. The points of 
difference are, however, very noticeable ; for on those 
points they followed exactly the customs of the Hill Bhuiyas, 
and the independent Bendkar communities have ail the 
Bhuiya characteristics.. ..It is in their feasts, festivals, amuse- 
ments, and methods of bringing about marriage that the 
points of resemblance between them and the Bhuiyas are 
most marked.*’ 

Dalton’s admission that the Savaras belong to the same 
racial group as the Bauiyas is really an admission of the 
‘Kdlarian’ or Munda origin of the Bhuiyas, For, Sir George 
Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of India^^ has proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the Savara speech is a 
Munda dialect ; and the evidence of social customs and 
physical features, too, appear to indicate the Munda affinities 
of the Savara tribe. In fact, all contemporary authorities 


21 Ihid,, p. 149. 

22 Vol. XIV, p, 217, 
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agree that the .Savaras are one of the Munda or ^Kol* tribes. 
Russel, in his. Tribes and Casies'^^ also comes to the con- 
clusion that .“the Savaras- must be classed as a Murcia or 
Kolarian tribe," ■ and writes'— "Since Colonel Dalton 
identified the. Bhuiyas with the Savaras of Chota-Nagpur, his 
evidence appears really to. be in favour of the Kolarian 
origin of the Bhuiyas." 

Besides, .the tribe which .goes by the specific name of 
Bhuiya, there are other tribes and sub-tribes who really form 
sections of the wide-spread Bhutyd people* I have already 
referred to the Musahars of Bihar who are generally 
acknowledged to be a section of the Bhuiyas. Russel is of 
opinion that "the Balga tribe of the Central Provinces are 
really a branch of the Bhuiyas," and that "the Bhainaj 
Bhufijia and Binjhwar tribes who still reside in this country 
(Chattisgarh States of the Central Provinces) can all be 
recognised as offshoots of the Baigas," and that ^‘the 
Binihwars or Binjhals are an aristocratic subdivision of the 
Baigas." Crooke writes that "the Bhuiyas of Mirzapore seem 
to be clearly a branch of the BMlya tribe of Chofa-Nagpur 
with whom their section-names establish their identity 
Crooke further writes that "the Bhuiyas are distinguished 
with great difficulty from the Bhuiyars with whom they are, 
doubtless, closely connected." 

Sir Herbert Risley in his Tribes and Castes oj Bengal 
gives the following different names of the Bhuiya tribe * - 
"Bhuiya, Bhixinya, Bhuinhar, Bhumiya, Musahar, Naik, 
Kha]idait, Khandait Paik, Ghatwal, Ghatwar, Tikayat, 
Raj war, Rar Bhuiya, Sardar, Puraxi." 

It may be noted that the Purdns who are identified by 
Risley with the Bhuiyas claim racial affinity with the two 


23 Russel, Castes and Tribes, vol. It, p. 311. 

24 Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the Norik-Wesiern Provinces, vol* !. 

25 Vol. 11, Appendix I, p, 

26 Ri&ley,: Tribes md Castes, .vpj.' li, p, IBQ, synonym 

for Bhuiya in MohorbKanja,’’ 
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Mnn4^ tribes of tbe Kharia and tbe Savara. According tO' 
the ..tradition of .origin of the Purans which I learnt in 
Maynrbhanja, . ‘"the semen of Bhagawan (God) fell on the 
.earth and produced an , egg like a pea-hen’s egg. From 
the., white of this egg sprang the first ancestor of the Purai^s, 
from its membranous., coating the progenitor of the Savaras, 
from. its shell the. first ancestor of the Kharias, .and from the 
yolk the ancestor of the Bhanja Rajas of Mayurbhanja. This 
tradition, again lends further support to the Muijda affinities 
of the BhUiya tribe. 

In the latest Census Report of India (1931), the Bhuiyas 
are rightly included by Dr. Hutton among the Kdl group 
and are lumped together along with the Baigas. Bhainas^ 
Binjhwaras, Bharias, Bhumias^ Bhunjias, Ghdtwdrs, Ka4dras 
(Bengal), Khetw dr is, Navas, and Raos~ But presumably by 
an oversight the Mtisahar section of the Bhuiyas has been 
included in the Report among the Dravidian -speaking 
Oraon group. 


(iv) Sub-divisions of the Tribe • 


Some old Bhuiyas in the Tributary States of Orissa whom 
I questioned on the subject gave me the following names 
of the different sections of the tribe : Des Bhuiyd or Mar or 
Mai Bhuiyd represented mainly by the Patin Bhuiyas; 
Prajd Bhhiyd, or Rduidli Bhuiyd ; Bdihu4i Bhuiyd; Sdntdfi or 
Sdnidli Bhuiyd, Doijsond or Dan4sena Bhdiyd ; Rdjktili Bhuiyd 
or Bar Bhuiyd ; Sdoniia Bhuiyd ; Khdr^4^ii Bhuiyd or Pabvan- 
bans Bhuiyd ; Khdihi or Kdifi or Kdttidri Bhuiyd ; Nal^siya 
Bhuiyd ; Hdk^^^ Bhuiyd ; Ddhfi Bhuiyd ; Rikhidsal Bhuiyd ; 
Musdhdr Bhdiyd ; and Ghdtwdr Bhuiyd* A few of these 
names such as Hakp Bhuiyd, Da^e Bhuiyd^ Merhd-fdfi, 


27 Census of India, 1931, vol. i, part II, Imperial Tables, p. 523. 
vol, ii, pp. 308»9. 

It may be noted that there are practically no Savaras in Chop-Nagpur 
but that their home is in T)riss5 and in the Ganjam District ol the Madras 
Presidency. 

28 it is interesting to note, is a Mun^ word, meaning *ax©*. 
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and Naksiya Bhuiya, are probably descriptive names or 
nicknames not definitely applied to any particular tribe or 
sub-tribe. The tetm '*Des BMiya** appears to be a generic 
term for the more primitive sections of the Bhiliyas of which 
the genuine Pauri Bhiliyas of the hills is the most typical— 
perhaps now the only— 'representative- They distinguish 
themselves from the other sections of the BhUiyas by adopt- 
ing the 'banghy’ or wooden carrying-pole for their Saniak 
or distinctive tribal . emblem ■ whereas other sections have 
either the sword {khaTi4a) or the axe for their Saniak* The 
bulk of the Plains Bhuiyas are known as Rautali Bhuiyas 
and Prajali Bhtriyas (particularly in the Gangpur State) most 
of whom have agriculture for their occupation. In the 
Hazaribagh District they are sometimes called Bhumin 
Bhuiyas. Those Plains Bhuiyas whose ancestors formed, 
and some of whom still form, part of the militia of the States 
they inhabit are known as Pdik {soldier) Bhuiyas or Khandait 
(swordsmen) Bhuiyas or Khandait Paik Bhuiyas, They go 
by such titles (Paris) as Naik, Ohdar, Pardhan, Ganzhu, 
Kojwar, Raut, Bairaik, Amat, etc. The Praja Bhuiyas and, 
in some places, the Paik Bhuiyas have sub-divisions amongst 
them known severally as Eksai gharids {!00 families), 
Panchsai gharids (500 families) etc. The Rdjkpli or RdjkMll 
BhUiiyds are reputed to have originated from the union of 
Bhuiya women with male members of the Ra} families. 
Many of them are employed as personal servants in the 
Raj families and other respectable families. The title 
Pawanbans' or Tabanos’ (lit., ‘offspring of Pawan the God 
of the Wind*) is claimed by some Bhuiyas, and in assertion 
of their descent from Hanumana (the son of the Wind-god, 
Pawan) the devoted follower of Ramchandra— the hero of 
the Rdmdyat^d, 

The tribal name *Rikhid$an Bhuiya is again claimed 
by many Bhuiyas of the northern section who derive 
the name from the fact that their ancestors lived on 
the roots and fruits of the jungle, like the ancient Hindu 
Munis and j^fshis (holy sages). Sorne Bhuiyas claiiri that 
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their origiri.al ancestors were actually the ancient Mans 
■■.or ■■Munis (holy Hindu s.a,ges). And mo.re than one origin 
myth of the .Bhuiyas is based on this, supposition. Thus, 
one such myth which' was recounted to me by some Bhuiyas 
of village Mand«.in„the Hazaribagh District runs as follows : 
**Rikh-Mun (corruption of Rtshi Muni), our tribal ancestor 
was one and the same as Tulsl Bir to whom worship is still 
offered by our, Bhuiyas. TuM Btr lived at -Maner '(now in 
the Patna District). He. was the youngest of seven brothers 
of whom Bhagwan (God) was the eldest. One day while 
Tulsi Bir with his wooden sandals on, was going to bathe in 
the Ganges he saw a dead calf in front of the house of his 
brother Bhagwan. As Tulsi Bir was the youngest he was 
asked by his eldest brother Bhagwan to throw away the 
carcase of the calf. Tulsi Bir at first declined to do so on 
the ground that it would mean ceremonial pollution and 
social degradation. But Bhagwan said, : if you take a 

bath after throwing away the carcase, you will be purified 
and we shall eat with you.** And so Tulsi Bir did as he 
was told to do. On his return after bath he found that a 
plantain tree had in the meanwhile shot up over the spot 
where the carcase had been thrown away. And before he 
could leave the spot the tree grew up to its full height and 
bore fruit and the fruit ripened. Rikhmun ate the fruit 
went back to his brothers and told what happened, 
brothers told him, “you have eaten beef. So we won* 
with you.** Tulsi Bir protested and said he had not 
beef, Bhagwan said, “All right: let me test you/* 
Bhagwan placed five fruits on his neck. And thereupon fcive 
lumps of beef came out of Tulsi Bir*s mouth. Since then 
nobody would eat with him, and he 
whereas his other brothers 
Sumj Mun (the Sun God)? 
and Deal. Rikh-mun*s descenaa 
from Maner to different places 
Chandra-bamsis, etc. T ul$t Bir is 
ancestral gods of these Bhuiyas* 
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Tke ; Raj wars,., it may. be noted, have a similar origin 
myth.' 'Buchanan informs us that the Raj wars of Bihar told 
him “that their common ancestor was a certain I^ishi who 
had two sons. From the eldest are descended the Rajwars, 
who became soldiers and obtained their ■ nO'ble title ; from 
the younger are descended the Miisahars, who , have obtained 
their name from eating rats, which the Raj wars reject.** 

Some Musahars of village. Hasanpur in thana Fulwari 
of the Patna District gave me the following Iraditioii of 
their origin* “We are the descendants of Rikh-Mun. 
Rikh-Mun dived into the ocean in search of something* He 
came out with some dirt. Out of that dirt were born the 
Musahars. Our ancestors originally lived in hilhranges.** 
The name Saniari Bhuiya would appear to refer to the 
Santal tribe whose racial affinity with the Bhuiyas is thus 
recognised by the Bhuiyas themselves. Similarly the name 
Bdthu^i-Bhuiya obviously refers to the Bathudi tribe 
(numbering 72,893 in the Census of 1931) found mainly in the 
Mayurbhahja (45,049) and KSonjhar (23,637) States besides 
some (4,202) in the Nilgiri State and two stray individuals 
in the Athmalik, two in the Bamra and one in the Gangpur 
States of Orissa. Regarding the Bdthudis the only informa- 
tion given by Risley is that they form “a small 
aboriginal tribe of uncertain origin found in the Tributary 
States of Orissa.**^® Their population has not been separately 
enumerated in the Census. My own investigation into the 
religion and customs of the Bathudis of the Mayurbhanja 
State have led me to the conclusion that the Bathudis are 
really a Hinduised branch of the Bhuiya tribe. They have 
come sufficiently under the Influence of Hinduism so as to 
accept the services of Brahman priests to solemnise their 
marriages. They also recognise a tribal head styled 
Mahdpdtra and his assistant styled Bara-Ndyah both appoin- 
ted by the State and a similarly appointed Brahmana 
spiritual superior styled *Brahma* whose directions must be 

: 29 fnhe$ and Ca$ic9 of Bengd^ vol. p. 77, 
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followed as to the method of eipiatioo for the ain which 
a family may incur by such happemtigs as the death of one 
of their women in pregnancy (sirPbadh) and the accidental 
death of a cow (fo-badlih ' , ■■ 

The Saoniia Shuitia of tha ■ list .given above obviously 
refers to the agricultural tribe or siib-tribe of Saoniis 
who, too, though locally regarded as a separate tribe 
would appear to be another Hinduised section of the 
Bhuiyas. Neither Risky nor the Census Reports make any 
mention of them. From my iwesligations amongst them 
in some Tributary States of-Orksi.,"l am led to the con- 
clusion that the Saoniis, like- the- BithudiSf form branches 
of the great Bhuiya tribe. In physicab features they exhibit 
no marked difference from the Bhuiyis. In characteristic 
cultural trails* too, they resemble, .the BhCiiyas. Both the 
Saontis and the Bathudis have the ■ same Chango ndi or 
characteristic dances to the tune of the Chango druip as the 
Bhuiyis have. Saonti and Bathudi maidens like their 
Paup Bhuiya sisters, go to their neighbouring villages to 
dance with the Bathudl youth of those villages » The Saontis 
and the Bathudis, like the PaUfis, are fond of eating the 
small flying insects locally called *kalai pok/ Their 
tribal heads called *Beheras* are appointed by the State. 
But the Saontis have been Hinduised to such an extent 
as to claim to belong to the Zamindar *huda/ In social 
matters they are governed by the decisions of an officer 
of their own tribe appointed by the Rija and styled 
thei^l^erajal/ The office ordinarily descends to the eldest son 
ofth^ last holder* The Berijal has the unique privilege of 
riding a palanquin within the State, In social customs and 
in worship, the Saontis have much in common with the 
Bathudis and the Hinduised Bhfiiyas. The Rajwars are 
generally recognised as branch of the Bhuiyas. 

, Buchanan records a tradition- that he obtained from 
certain Raj wars in Bihar that **their common ancestor was 
a certain I^ishi* who had two • sons from the eldest are 
descended the Raj wars, who 'became soldiers and obtain- 
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lohle title; from the younger are descended the 
who have obtained their name from eating 
I Rajwars reject/* 

g aside such communities as the Saontk, the 
and the Hinduised Rijwars and the depressed 
' Musahars who are now all well on the road to 
1 as separate tribes or castes, the BhQiyas proper 
oughly classified into the following divisions 
>rimltive Des Bhuiya represented mainly by the 
Hill Bhuiya of the hills of Keonjhar? Bonai and 
ra States ; (2) the quasi-military Khanddii Bhuiya 
jpur ; (3) the mixed Rajkoli or Rajkuli Bhuiyas 
ssa State ; (4) the Prajd Bhuiya or Rdutdli Bhuiyas 
and South-eastern Chota-Nagpur who live by 
3 or, in some cases by agricultural labour ; and 
nd-holding Ghdtwdr Bhuiya or Tikdit Bhuiya or 
!/a of the Santal Parganas, Hazaribagh, Gaya, 
i and Bhagalpur Districts, who generally 
aacred thread and call themselves Surujbamsi 

there is very little difference in the physical 
fdmice characteristics and anthropometrical indices 
*KoIarian* or Murtd^-'Spcaking tribes 
'fol. on the one hand, and the Dravidian-speak- 
rihes on the other, — and both the groups should 
; |:be classed as pre-Dravidians,‘---the cultural 
^cs of the two groups exhibit marked differences 
^^pects. And the cultural affinities of the Bhuiyas 
Munda tribes of the Central Belt of India, and 
Dravidian-speaking tribes of the South, In 
or ‘Ksr culture elements are prominently in 
long the Bhuiyas although they are overlaid 
iy a thin veneer of Hindu culture varying in 
rding to the social position of the particular 
mily- The cult of ancestral spirits or 'house- 
of the Munda tribes) who are ceremonially 
'’"the 'hot^e after burial or cremation, as the 
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case may he» of a dead person and inslalled In a special 
tabernacle (ading of tbe Mundas .and the Hos and Bhiiar of 
roost other tribes} inside the house., the enk of the 
spirit of their anceslral hill (bum'^hongi and Pal), the 
use of stone in burial, which are among the distinctive 
features of Mu'snid^ culliire, may slil! ■ be seen in 
full vigour among the Paufis or Hitt Bhuims of the 
Ofissa States, and in more or less .mutilated or attenuated 
forms among the more sophisticated Plains Bhuiyas. ‘Elope- 
ment marriage^ and ‘seizure marriage* which, .are marked 
features of Paufi Bhuiya culture ' have their analogues 
among most other Milnd«"®PoaMB.g tnbe.s* Among other 
cultural traits which the Bhuiyas share with other ‘Kof ■ or 
‘Munda* tribes, the following may be mentioned : — the 
general features of village organization and federation of 
a group of villages, the general features of kingship orga- 
nization and kingship nomenclature ; several customs 
appertaining to birth, childhood, adolescence, marriage 
and death ; the custom which requires the headman of 
a group of federated villages to take the first morsel of 
food in a tribal feast ; the practice of taking oath on a 
tiger*s skin or by touching earth* and the trial of a sus- 
pected delinquent by the ordeal of dipping the hand in 
boiling liquid or carrying a red-hot iron on the hands. 
The worship of Birs or hero-gods (such as Ttilsi Bir, Humi- 
man Bir, Bmar Bir, Lddu Barchhi Bltp etc.,) among 
some sections of the northern Bhuiyas would appear to 
be a special development and extension of the MundA 
cult of ancestor-spirits.®*^ 


30 A dletailecl accomt of tfee most stetioa of the Bhiiyis andl 

»hort fcfexenc©* to the other #ed:laas of the tribe will he found in the 
present writer*# forth-coming monograph, on The HiM BhnigS» of Odma, 
1935, {Mmi in India Office, Ranchih 



SANSKRIT PALM-LEAF MSS. IN TIBET 

S}‘ Tripifakacbarja Rabula Sankjirpayma 

During mj? last journey to Tibet in 1929-30, I was 
able to collect a mass of Tibetan works, either originally 
translated from Sanskrit or Indian Vernaculars, or 
original works composed by Tibetan scholars themselves. 
Though I had heard numerous rumours about the 
existence of Sanskrit Palm-leaf MSS, but after search 
I found them unfounded. After several trials I drew the 
conclusion, that there was hardly much of a possibility 
of getting Palm-leaf MSS. in Tibet, But on my return, 
while studying the materials thus collected there for 
my little monograph in Hindi entitled “A Short 
History of Buddhism in Tibet” ( ), I felt 
convinced about the existence of them, at least a 
hundred in number. 

Last time, after my return from Tibet, I felt it 
necessary to restore some of the great works of the 
Buddhist logicians, from Tibetan to Sanskrit. In fact I 
was restoring the Pramana-Vartika of Dharmakirti, when 
a friend of mine wrote to me that the work in original 
Sanskrit was discovered by the Royal Preceptor Pandita 
Hemaraja Sarman of Nepal, whose knowledge of Sans- 
krit is encyclopaedic and love for it, proverbial; so I 
gave up the tasks and thought it prudent to see first 
those Sanskrit MSS, which were still preserved in 
Tibet, before taking any restoration work, lest it might 
prove an useless labour after the discovery of the 
original MSS. One thing that prompted me ro under 
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take the second tour of Tibet was to search for those 
ancient Palm-leaf MSS. originally taken from India. 

I remained on Tibetan soil from April 4, till November 
10, 1934 — about six and a half montlis. 

Though the import of palm-leaf MSS. begins from 
the middle of the seventh century during the reign of 
the Emperor Srong-btsan-sgam-po (630-693 A.D.) 

their number was very few. Intense activity in 
the field of translation is witnessed during four 
centuries, viz., from the middle of the ninth century to 
the middle of the thirteenth century. During tins period 
many thousands of palm-leaf MSS. were taken to Tibet, 
and in the normal course, they ought to be found there. 
But we know that great monasteries of Bsam-yas and 
Tho-gling (near Mansarowar) were destroyed by fire, 
in which many precious collections were burnt. Though 
the monastery of Sa-skya, where many hundreds of 
Sanskirt books were translated into Tibetan, was 
never destroyed after its ascendance, yet, later 
hierarchs did not care for these MSS. which had no 
meaning for them; and, they allowed the scholars of 
their sect to take the MSS. away to their monasteries. 
In fact, the MSS. which are found in the monasteries of 
Sha-lu and Ngor, originally belonged to Sa-skya. 
There are two other causes which are responsible for 
the disappearance of the MSS. The devout people 
consider it a great meritorious deed to enshrine the palm- 
leaf MSS. inside a stupa or image. In this way hundreds 
of books are now beyond our reach. I heard at Sa-skya 
that a palm-leaf MS. copy of Dharmakirti’s great work 
Pramana-vartika is enshrined inside an image of him^ 
kept in one of the chapels of the Uia-khang-chen-mo 
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of Sa-skya. A few years back, an old stucco image 
in Bsaui-yas liad fallen down and inside it many such 
]MSh. were fouiid. The image was reconstracted and 
MSS. were put h.ick into it again. The other practice is 
more atrocious. In some of these monasteries Lamas 
cur the MSS. in pieces and offer them to those pilgrims 
who bring rich presents. These small pieces are said to 
possess the miraculous power of healing all kinds of 
diseases when a drop of water in which the piece has 
been dipped is administered to the patient. 

After reaching Lhasa on the 19th May, 1934, I 
began to search for MSS. The hrst MS. I saw was 
a commentary ( Tfs^rar ) on tite Si^upala-badham of 
Magha by Bhavadatta, along with a few pages of a 
grammatical work. These MSS. were afterwards 
purchased and now rliey are preserv'ed in Patna iMuseum. 
Next to that, a Palm-leaf MS. of a commentary on 
Abhisamayakhkara by Buddhaaijnana (a co-student of 
the Acatya Haribhadra, the famous commentator of 
several philosophical treatises, and a disciple of the 
Acarya Santaraksita) was brought to me. Its size is 
i 2|"X2" and contains 27 leaves. The owner was 
reluctant to disclose his name, but he allowed it to be 
photographed. I saw a copy of the Astasahasrika Prajna- 
Pararait'l with a Nepalese merchant, written in Ranjana 
character, and more than a hundred pages of the 
Satasaharika Prajna-Paramita, the latter being the pro- 
perty of the heirs of the late Tergi-Thai-Je. Though they 
were of no great importance, yet they encouraged me 
to further pursuit. I was very much helped by the 
enlightened Sa-ku-^o of the feudal house of Zur-khang, 
whose mother is the direct descendant of Srong-btsan- 
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sgam-po (630-693 A.D.), the fitst emperor and maker 
of Tibet. One day, the second (brother) Sa-ku-so of 
Zur-khang brought the news, that they have got some 
pahn-leaf MSS. in the library of Kun-bde-gling monas- 
tery, which were recently discovered while they were 
preparing a catalogue of the books. On the 18th June, 
he took me to that monastery which is not fat from 
the famous POTALA PALACE. Only two MSS. 
were shown, and my joy knew no bounds when I found 
one of them to be a commentary on the Vadanyaya of 
Dharmakirti by Acarya Santaraksita, the famous author 
of the Tatvasahgraha. I found it difficult to persuade the 
authorities to allow me to take a photograph of the 
work; and I was advised to see the Ka-lon Lama, 
one of the four Ministers of the Tibetan Government. 
When he heard of my mission, he appreciated it very- 
much, and at once sent for the oflficer-in-charge. He 
ordered that I should be allowed to take photographs of 
any MS. I thought useful. Ka-lon Lama also told me, that 
he would issue a general permit from the Cabinet to get 
help from all local authorities as well as private 
individuals. After the death of Dalai Lama, he was 
the most influential man in Tibet, but he also died 
a few days afterwards, which is an irreparable loss 
to Tibet. 

I had heard from Re-ding-rin-po-che, the Regent 
King of Tibet, that his monastery possesses a half- 
burnt palm-leaf MS. which originally belonged to the 
collection of books which the Acarya Dipahkara Srijnana 
(982-1054 A.D.) brought with him from India. I was 
very keen to see that MS. and the Regent gave me a 
letter to the oflScer-in-charge of his monastery, but 
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owing to a serious otnission in the letter, the officer 
couki not show it to me. I was informed that it was 
a half-burnt copy of the P.Eajna-pIramita. 

After ray rcrurtr from Re-ding, I intended to visit 
I.,ho-kha Province, wlierc in the monasteries of Bsam- 
yas and Smin-do-glitig 1 heard about the existence of 
some MSS. About Bsam-yas, I was told that it has 
got two f)r three palm-leaf MSS. which are in the 
custody of the local magistrate (Dzong), and it is not 
possible to see them without a special permission of 
the Cabinet. The Chief l-ama of Smin-do-giing, who 
is also one of the heads of Sig-ma-pa sect, told me that 
his monastery possessed four MSS. He was very- 
eager to take me to his monastery which is only two 
days’ journey from Lhasa. But as I had spent more 
than a month in the hope of getting the letter from the 
Cabinet, there was little time left at my disposal. 
Moreover, I heard that those four MSS. are duplicate 
copies of the Astasahasriki, and Karana-pundarika(?). 
In Lho-kha, some of the monasteries belonging to 
Sa-skya sect may possess palm-leaf MSS., but their 
number wiU not be considerable. 

Information received from reliable sources disclos- 
ed the possibility of the existence of many MSS. in the 
monasteries of Tsang. Finding that there would still be 
much delay in getting the permit from the Cabinet, and 
as winter was approaching, I left for Tsang. I visited 
some of the ancient monasteries of that province. 
In the monasteries of Spos-khang-tshog-pa (one day’s 
journey from Gyan-tse), Sha-lu (a few hour’s journey 
from Shi-ga-rtse on Gyantse side), Ngor (one day’s 
journey from Shi-ga-rtse) and Sa-skya, I saw some of 
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the MSS. which are described in the following pages. 
The list of the MSS. in Sha-Lu monastery is nor com- 
plete. I was told that there are still some palm-leaf 
MSS. in the heap of Tibetan MSS. which are stored 
in a big room there and many more hands are required 
to sort them out than what they possessed at that time. 

■The people, who had seen them with their own 
eyes, told me that Na-rig-ri-phug monastery (about half a 
day’s journey from Shi-ga-rtse) possesses two palm-leaf 
MSS. At Ngor I met a Lama of the Thub-rtan-rnam- 
rgyal monastery of Rta-nag (two days’ journey from 
Shi-ga-rtse) who told me that his monastery possesses 
two palm-leaf MSS. The contents of these four ISISS. 
are not known. 

If a search is properly made, we can discover some 
more MSS. in the province of Tsang, A few monasteries 
of the Kham province (eastern Tibet) are also said to 
possess some. 
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Lai Chand Library ( D. A. V. College, Lahore ) contains one MS. of it. 
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3 In the beginning of the book author says — I 

STRTPTWft' a copy of this book is found in the collection of 

the Rajaguru Panditaraja Hemaraja Sarman (Nepal). 

* Is in course of publication as an Appendix to the next June issue of J.B.O.R.S. 
t Appearing as an Appendix in the next March issue of J.B.O.R.S. 


180. (iCTiT%) 22|xz| 9 7,8 1-8, 10 pages 
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^'ELEMENTS OF MITHRA-GULT APPROPRIATED 
BY CHRISTIANITY” 

By the Rev\ K, Giebens, S. Bh, and Utt. D. 

Professor Poure-Davoud publishes in The Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society^ an article entitled ^'Mithra-Cult” 
¥/hich contains an attempt at a comparative history of the religions 
of Mithra and Christs as is shown by the following headings: "The 
traces of Mithraism in Christianity” and "The elements of Mithra- 
Cult appropriated by Christianity.” 

The writer states his views clearly in the followdug words: — 
"Even during this tv/entieth century, some of the bigoted Christian 
scholars persistently labour, like the Christians of the third and 
fourth centuries, to conceal the truth. But some of the learned 
and impartial authors, who consider all knowledge and science as 
sacred, and to whom all knowledge is esteemable, as any prophet 
or angel, have not hesitated from telling the truth. They openly 
write that some principles, and most of the formal rites of the faith 
of Christ, are derived from Mithraism . , . . From the smallest tilings, 
just like bells, to the highest beliefs, such as Christ sacrificed his 
life for the sake of the salvation of mankind — all these are taken 
from the Mithra-Cult.” 

Tills is, no doubt, a sweeping assertion. Unhappily, it does not 
rest on a careful examination of the documents, on an accurate 
comparison of the terms to be compared, or on a solid argumentation. 

No one will deny that a cult may borrow' elements existing in 
another cult. But there is borrowing and borrowing. If one cult 
takes from another, characterhtic rites or doctrines, which consti- 
tute for it really new acquisitions, we may and must speak of subs- 
tantial dependence, of "appropriation and usurpation”.^ But if a 

^September 1933, pp. 255-280. 

^Passages between inverted commas in tbe following pages are taken, unless 
otherwise stated from the article .at hand, but Italics are mine. 
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cult is found to luxe a hw of those 'Secotidary rites which are com- 
mon to many retig ioiis^ simply because they are human, it would 
be preposterous to speak of '‘appropriation and usurpation/' The 
similarity of two forms of worship in a fc'W such' rites is of small 
consequence. It might be a matter of research for the historian to 
ascertain the origin of the ritual use of water, music and bells, or of 
the kneeling posture during prayer 'which we meet with in both 
Christianity and Mthraism. Ha¥e both cults discovered and 
adopted them on their own accord? Has Christianity taken them 
from Mithraism, or from another religion; or again, Mithraism 
from Christianity, or another cult? Whatever may be the result 
of this investigation, such trifling points of similarity would entitle 
nobody to speak of appropriation or usurpation. 

Christianity has, in fact, taken, in course of time, some of these 
secondar}^ ceremonies from non-christian religions — we do not say 
from Mithraism. But it has transformed and penetrated with its 
own spirit what it has taken from ehewhexe; and generally, it has 
borrowed ceremonies with a view to eradicate more surely the pagan 
habits of its recent converts and the better to imbue the new 
Christians with its own religious conceptions. As for characteristic 
rites and any point of dextrine, we could prove that Christianity has 
never appropriated anything, either from Mttluraism or any other 
pagan religion. Catholic works, treating these questions and satis- 
fying the severest exigencies of historical criticism, are not difficult 
to find. Our purpose however, more practical and imposed upon 
us by the article published iti The Jomml of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, is before all to show that Professor Poure-Davoud^s 
article does not satisfy t'he requirements of historical and critical 
research and that it does not contain a single proof that Christianity 
has appropriated any rite or belief at all from Mithraism. 

We first remark that the Professor does not show himself well 
acquainted with Christianity. He speaks of Christian beliefs and 
practices which do not exist, e.g., of prayers -being said towards the 
East, South and West at different times of the day; of Ascension as 
falling on a Sunday, whereas it cannot but fall on a Thursday; of 
the 'bridge across the infernai fire**.' These utterances are not the 
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only ones which point to an ignorance,, hardly to. he condoaeci in one 
who assumes to explain the origins o£ ' Christian doctrines and cere- 
monies.® 

The great authority, on Mithraism is M. F. Ciimont. Professor 
.Poure-Davoud, repeatedly translates or simimarizes passages from the 
works of the Belgian savant, without even mentioning his source 
of information.^ .■ Without taking the same liberty,' we cannot 
but acknowledge our immense indebtedness to the indispensable 
works of the same writer. 

Not any random method leads to well established and deter- 
mined conclusions. In comparative history, as is the present case, 
a vague similarity of some beliefs and rites in tw^o cults does not 
of itself constitute a proof of dependence. The following remarks 
will not, therefore, be out of place: — 

1. Before all, it is necessary to consider the essential elements 
and the sum-total or complex of the beliefs and ceremonies which 
exist in the religions to be compared. Indeed, in all religions, 
hov/ever much alien to one another, some traits of similarity are 
bound to exist. Man after all is everywhere man, and the ways 
by which he can express his feelings to the divinity are limited in 
number. Some secondary similarities, existing between two reli- 
gions, are not, therefore, at once signs of dependence, any more 
than the secondary similarities existing between a Chinese, 
a Negro and a European prove that they are of the same 
race. As for the beliefs and characteristics which present a prima 
facie characteristic resemblance, it is of the utmost importance — if 
we do not want to draw rash conclusions — to examine and 
state accurately what these concretely are and really mean in each 

® Names are often spelled inaccurately: Licibus (twice for Udmus), Dio 
Cassus (Cassius), Lucuis (Lucius), Yosages (Vosges), etc. Tbe 
expression Sol Natalis Invicti** which is found in one of the rare express 
quotations from M. F. Cumont, is incomprehensible and found nowhere in 
that writer, who uses ^'Natalis Solis Imicti** in reference to the birthday of 
the unconquerable Sun. 

point out only one instance: pp. ; 2 €7-2 68, to be compared with M. F. 
Cumont^s Les Mysteres de Miihra (19,02 2nd. Ed.) p.. 29. Several historical 
inaccuracies have crept into this passage, whic.h are not found in the work of 
M. F. Cumont. And this is not the only case.— All our quotations from M. F. 
Cumont are from this work, unless otherwise expressly stated. 
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religion. does follow from the. fact, for . instance, that two,' 

religions have '^offerings, supplication**, a ritual immolation and a 
sacrificial meal? Absolutely nothing; for if these apparently 
characteristic actions separate sharply the religions life of an) 
man or society from their private and ci%4l life, it is 
precisely because they are essential to- all religions., however 
diverse thjsc religions may be. On the -principle .that parallelism 
or anaiog'v indicai'cs at once depencience, one: might as m^ell'say that 
the use of the bow and arrov/,. proper to -some peoples in' '.India, 
Australia and America, wnis. borrowed .'-by -the' one from' the other. 

2. !Vfore tlian one reliable method, it is true, may be followed 
in comparative history of religions. The starting point and order 
of discussion may vary. The historian can start by pointing out a 
few ii'cl! ebiiri!eierf:;ed beliefs and ceremonies, or again a great 
mimber of less characterized beliefs and ceremonies. In both cases, 
however, it must be shown that the coincidences cannot be due to 
both religions drawing simply from the common store of human 
nature, their own founder, or a third religion. It remains further 
to be examined which of the two cults has influenced the other; 
for it is not out of the question e.g*, that an older cult tries to 
compete with a younger competitor by appropriating to itself 
something of the riches of its new rival. — ^The historian can follow 
another method. He can first produce arguments tending to show 
that in a determined v^orship there exists a tendency to enrich it- 
self with the goods of others. Provided that fact is well estab- 
lished, the theory of essential appropriations enters into the domain 
of probability. If then points of contact in time and place and 
similarity of tenets arc discovered, the probability will grow and 
may, in certain cases, even reach- certitude. - But, if on the con- 
trary, arguments are produced which establish the exclusiveness of 
a religion and its constant and utter antipathy to the doctrines and 
rites of its neighbours, only strong and positive arguments will 
permit the assertion that there have been effective borrowing and 
dependence on 'its part. 

3. Further, the simpler solution should preferred. Hence, 
it is not historically prudent to presume that % creed has under-- 
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gone the influence o£ a religion very different in its ' conceptions— 
when another, obvious, explanation is at hand. Again, if a creed 
appears at ■ a time and in a place and environment where an older 
creed floitrished which can accotmt for the substance and most of 
the details of the new creed, it is uncritical to affirm, except with 
strong proofs that this new creed has nothing to do 'with that con- 
genial creed and that it is, on the contrar}=^, indebted to some other. 

4. Finally, it is hardly necessary to state that no historian 
worthy of the name can write without making a diligent and ac- 
curate investigation of the documents, especially of those contem- 
poraneous with the period studied. 

These principles, so essential to comparative history, are 
strangely overlooked in the article before us. And to begin with 
the principles mentioned in the last place: it is a fact that the 
Founder and first preachers of Christianity were confirmed Jews, 
that from their youth they had observed all the ceremonies of the 
Jewish religion and that during their whole life they faithfully 
adhered to all its beliefs. The Jewish religion was deeply rooted in 
their country and practised there for more than a millennium. All 
the beliefs of the Jews are now beliefs of the Christians) Have we 
then to recur to Mithraism to explain even one of the* beliefs com- 
mon to Judaism and Christianity? 

The sacred and official Literature of the Jews is still extant, as 
are also the books of the New Testament. Both contain much 
doctrine and history. Yet the Professor does hot once use the Old 
Testament*^ and does not as much as refer to the New Testament, 
although it is full of the doctrines and rites of early Christianity, 
We shall later have to come back on this question; in the meantime 
we only remark that in the article at hand we have an attempt at 
comparative history which completely neglects the most abundant 
sources of information available about one of the two terms com- 
pared. j 

Perhaps the Professor proposes to establish an a priori probability 
of Christianity’s having borrowed beliefs and rites from Mithraism? 
We are repeatedly told that Mithraism was of 'long standing” and 

® Except for its mention of a certain Mitbra-Dat. 
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”'d[eeply rooted'". Tliis is, in fact> an argument in favour of the 
possibility- — perhaps some probability—of Christianity’s borrowing 
from Mithraism provided, however, that Mithraism was of long 
standing and exercised its influence in the very countries where 
Christianity appeared and developed. Now, this condition is in no 
way fulfilled. The facts are as follows: no trace at all of Mithraic 
monuments has ever been found in Palestine, where Christianity was 
bom; scarcely any trace of it has been discovered in the rather exten- 
sive Greek speaking countries, where Christianity first spread 
(Greece,^ Macedonia, the Roman Province of Asia, Syria, 
Phoenicia, Egypt, Cyprus, Crete) J ”Mithra” says M. Cumont, 
''never conquered many followers in the Greek or Hellenized 
countries.” We do not deny that **the religions of Christ and 
Mithra both entered Europe simultaneously”, viz., about 70 A*D; 
but the Mithraic cult entered it in the north along the Danube,’*^ 

**The Professor contradicts our statement about Greece. He says that 
according to Plutarch the pirates of Cilicia performed their rites and offered 
sacrifices '^co Mithra on Mount Olympia, i.e,, in the very place, 'which has always 
been the headquarters of the Greek gods. But if Plutarch mentions Olympus, it 
is not he who tries to make us believe that the pirates of Cilicia, who were the 
terror of the Greek, undertook a journey of SOO miles and were allowed to 
enter the territory of their enemies for the performance of their worship. The 
solution is much more simple and obvious: the Olympus mentioned by Plutarch 
is the Town of Olympus In Lycia, in the very country of the Cilician pirates. 
[The Professor is not happy in this reference. Cilicia was not the city of 
Tarsus, but a country: the sacred Olympus of the Greeks was a mountain in the 
north: Olympia was not a mountain, but a city in Elis in the south of Greece. 
E0,], 

^The Professor says: ^Looking at the map of the ancient Roman Empire 
(at the end of the 2nd. century A. D.), we can say that in no comity any god 
or angel or prophet equalled Mithra in fame.” M. Cumont has a special map 
showing the diffusion of the Mysteries of Mithra in the Roman Empire through 
all the centuries. It indicates traces of the Mithraic monuments at Piraeus in 
Greece, at Amorium and perhaps Acmonia in the Province of Asia Minor, at 
Sahin in Syria, at Sidon in Phoenicia, at Alexandria and Memphis in Egypt; none 
in Macedonia, Bithynia, Cyprus, Crete; $.e,, seven in all in these Greek speaking 
countries. C£. Cumont, o.c., Ch. 11, about the Propagation of Mithraism. in the 
Roman Empire. 

®On the spread of Mithraism at the end of the second century A,D., the 
Professor says: ”Xn short, on the continent of Europe, the sphere of influence of 
Mithra extended from the shores of the Black Sea to Ecosse. In Africa it 
reached the borders of Sahara.” One gets the impression that the whole of 
Europe was occupied. Cumont (o.c., p. makes a most important restriction: 
“From shores of the Black Sea till the mountains of Scotland and on the borders 
of the Sahara, all along the old R^oman Boundaries (tout le long de Fancienne 
frontiere romaine) the Mithraic memuments abound.” 
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whereas Christianity spread from Palestine, the Province of Asia 
and Greece, that is, from the cast. Wo have yet to wait another 
eighty years before both cults meet elsewhere than in Rome. '*Thc 
territories of the two religious powers”, M. Ciimont notes, “did not 
coincide, and both could spread for a pretty long time without 
coming directly into conflict.”^ The Professor’s statement that 
“when the religion of Christ came into Europe, it found itself face 
to face with a long standing religion” is, therefore, historically 
groundless. Does not the probability of Christianity’s having 
appropriated tenets and rites of Mithraism vanish, when, on the 
one hand, the earliest date of contact has to be put well after 70 
A.D., whilst, on the other hand, extant historical documents, 
written before that date, already witness to the beliefs and essential 
rites of Christianity? 

It is not only the distance w^hich separated both religions 
during the first fifty — ^not to say one hundred — ^}Tars of Chris- 
tianity which renders it most improbable that the two cults have 
seriously interacted. The very nature of Christianity, as the docu- 
ments show it to us from its first appearance and during its further 
history, makes any substantial appropriation on its part from the 
polytheistic cults a priori most improbable. This reason would 
hold, even if it were proved that the Mithraic worship flourished 
in the very countries where the Christian religion appeared and 
first spread. 

As a matter of fact the Christians have always shown them- 
selves uncompromising monotheists. They were always reader to 
sustain the severest and longest persecutions rather than adore the 
Emperors or any god of the polytheistic or syncretic cults Those 
among them who, yielding to the torments, chose to oifer incense 
on the heathen altars were coxisidered as apostates and renegades. 
Christianity had therefore nothing of the broad tolerance peculiar 
to so many religions of the Roman Empire, Mithraism included. 
From it very beginning it showed itself absolutely exclusive in its 
beliefs, and never would the Church, in all that was essential, hold 
any truce with paganism* 
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Such being the case, mmt not ; a. ■. scholar consider it a priori 
most unlikely and improbable ..that ■■■Christianity should haYe 
appropriated to itself any substantial .element— belief or rite — 
from any of its poh’tlieistic and heathen ' rivals? The Mtlirak 
cuk was one of these. Its power may in the^ third century have 
surpassed that of the other heathen cults.- This was due to the 
fact that *viit}iraism opened its doors to the 'very different creeds 
of Persia^ Syria and Phrygia, and enjoyed -the powerful protection 
of the Roman Emperors. But, although the.-Mthraic worship may 
compare favourably mdth other syncretic --cults of the first centu- 
ries of our era, its conceptions arc at the 'antipodes of Christianity. 
.'.'The two systems were separated .by an .impassable gulf**, says M. 
a witness in no w^'ay partial to Catholicism. 

It must be said, however, that Professor Poure-Davoud uses- 
an argument which he proposes as an explict and direct proof for 
the dependence of Christianity on Mthraism. Armed with 
antecedent and consequent, this argument has the advantage of 
being absolutely clear: **The new-born religion/* he says, '*did 
not possess under any farm the rites or ceremonies or a book, even 
from its own founder Christ. Consequently^ it could not but copy 
the foreign cerraomes and the usages or m other words, it had to 
appropriate to itself at least the apparent forms of its rival.** In 
this important statement or process of -reasoning om defml is exact, 
viz, that Christ did not, per^nally, write' a book. All the rest h 
wrong; logically, psychologically and historically. 

Logimlly, the consequent does, not follow: for, taking even 
the antecedent to be true, why — Christianity .had to appropriate 
— could it not have copied from, say, the Mysteries of Eleusis, of 
Samothracia, of Epidaurus, of Isis and Osiris, ,o£ Tenus and Adonis, 
of Orphism, or from other pagan cults^^ which existed in various 
parts of the Roman Empire? Why only from Mithraism? 

fsychologicdlyx — ^The Professor rightly calls Christ the founder 
of Christianity. Is it possible to have, the founder of a religion who 

Roman Sockiy from Nero to'AnreUd, p, 

The cult of Jujpiter Dolichenus was -piActfaed 'iii Comaaageaa concurxmtly 
with Mithraism and made at the same time as the datter the tour of the Roman 
Empire. (F. Cumont, o.c., p. 30). 
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does not teach any, doctrine, or impose any rite on Ms 
followers? Even if a religion possessed no writings, are 
we allowed to assert, on this account, that it is a /eligion with- 
out, rites and beliefs of its own? Is not the living word of the 
founder of a cult or philosophy a richer source than any book? 
Pythagoras did not write; yet was not his doctrine, were not his 
directions kept by his disciples, who persistently repeated: Ipse dhit? 
Many religions have lived for centuries without a written book. We 
do well when we acknowledge our ignorance about their original 
beliefs and rites; but who can affirm that they did not possess any 
belief or rite? 

Historically : — If a historian shows himself more exacting in the 
case of Christianity and requires written documents, we can fully 
satisfy him. Cliristianity possessed written works from its very first 
generation. The Professor’s assertion that *'the new-born religion 
did not possess under any form the rites or ceremonies or a book” 
is not only Mstorically false, but simply astoimding in its boldness. 
Are there not the Gospels of SS. Matthew, Mark and I.uke, con- 
taining the preaching of Christ? Are there not the Acts of the 
Apostles, narrating the spread of Christianity from the death of 
Christ till the year 62 A.D.? Are there not the Epistles of St. Paul 
and other Apostles, so full of the primitive Christian doctrines? 
Have not most of these been written before 70 A.D.? And, not 
to speak of beliefs, do not these writings record essential rites of 
Christianity, for instance, Baptism, Eucharist, Confirmation, imposi- 
tion of hands to confer the Priesthood, Unction for the dying? 

The New Testament does testify to primitive Christian rites: 
the Professor denies the existence of any rites or any book in 
early Christianity. Are we to suppose then that he is unaware of 
the existence of the New Testament, even of the Gospels, 
which are the most widespread writings in the world and 
available everywhere for a few annas? If, knowing them and their 
contents, he rejects their early date or their historical trustworthi- 
ness, he might at least, as a historian, say so and prove Ms views; for 
he himself declares that "impartial authors” must "consider all 
knowledge and science as sacred” and may not "conceal the truth”. 
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The above remarks can odif strengthen the view that, the 
method followed in the article is not likely to lead. to any. reliable 
coacliisioii. The presumption remains, at .least equally strong, 
against the dependence of Christianity on. Mithraism. 

Yet presumptions must yield to facts. We are there! o.re ready 
to admit "appropriations and usurpations” if well-established . facts 
are brought forward. We draw 'attention, however, to two' points: 
first, that, ov^dng to the above mentioned presumption, the onus 
prohamli lies mdth the Professor; and secondly,- that the enumeration 
of some coincidences between the beliefs and. rites of the two religions 
c.a:ii.iiot at once ■ be taken as a proof of interdependence. A theory 
that has so m.uch against it ought- to be substantiated with something 
more than superfical comparisons. - ■ We shall assume, the ungrate-, 
ful task of examining the beliefs and rites in which we are asked 
to see a dependence of Christianity on Mithraism. However dry 
this part of our paper may be, it will throw light on the want of 
method and criticism in the article under discussion. 

We begin with the assertions that relate principally to matters 
of doeirine, 

L We are cold: "The religion of Mithra existed in the 
Roman Empire for more than three hundred years, and a good 
many of its principles and usages have remained in the religion of 
Christ, e.g. offerings, supplication, the day of Judgment, the 
belief about the bridge across the infernal fire, purgatory, heaven, 
heu, account, and proportion oi good and bad actions aiid the 
future retribution of virtue and vice*” As for the determination 
of time in this statement, we repeat — it is of importance — that 
these "more than three hundred years” mean the 2nd and follow- 
ing centuries until the 5 th and begin about 100 A.D., when the 
doctrines alluded to had been for several decades the object of a 
very definite Christian teaching. Further, this teaching and its 
meaning in Christianity was quite different from the Mithraic 
conceptions. It is only by using the vaguest and most general 
terms that one can hope to produce the impression o-f similarity 
between these beliefs in the two cults* But by that process one 
may discover similar points of contact with any other religion! 

. 5 ' 
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The Professor ought to show that the similarities with the worship 
of Mithra are striking and characteristic, and not merely superficial. 
He affirms, ' without even an attempt at a proof, that there is 
dependence. ’When we examine the examples he gives, it becomes 
a challenge -to, all critical sense to speak of community of doctrine or 
appropriation/^ 

2. "'The highest beliefs, such as Christ sacrificed his life for 
the sake of salvation of mankind— are taken from the Mithra-Cuit.” 
Let us listen to some details of the slaying of the bull by Mithra 
and we shall be edified. Mithra is not put to death; Christ is. 
The death of Christ is a sacrifice; the slaying of the bull by Mithra 
is not. Christ is Priest and Victim; Mithra is neither priest 
nor victim. The death of Christ is a fact of history; Mithra 
and the slaying of the bull are myths. According to the 
legend the command to kill the bull is given to Mithra by 
the messenger of the Stm, viz., the Crow. It is unwillingly that 
he executes the order and pierces with his dagger the flank of the 
animal. A miracle now takes place; from the bull's body grow up 
grains, creepers and grapes; the serpent, scorpion and ant try to 
poison this wonderful source of life, but in vain. The Moon 

Mithraic belief, the soul pre-eacists to its being united to the body*. 
After death, the judgment does not take place at once; for three nights still the 
human soul hovers about the dead. Only then, Mithra, Sraosha and Kashnu sit 
as judges. Afterwards the souls have to pass over the Chanvat bridge which 
is guarded by angels and spiritual dogs. To the pious souls the bridge offers a 
wide passage, so that they cross it easily. These souls have to ascend the ladder 
through the spheres of the seven Planets, separated by as many gates of different 
metals. At each of the gates, they are freed, as of a garment, of one passion. 
Finally, pure of all vice and sensuality, they reach heaven, where ambrosia will 
ensure immortality to them. For the wicked the Chanvat bridge is as sharp as 
the edge of a razor and they fall headlong into the infernal darkness. Hell is, 
however, not eternal; but lasts only till the day of the Renovation. Between 
heaven and hell there is an intermediary plaoe, hamistagm, destined for those 
whose righteousness exactly equals their sins; there the souls will suffer only 
from the heat in summer and the cold in winter. — dispense with many details 
which would only further show how little judgment, heaven, hell, purgatory, 
etc., can be called similar in the Mithraic and Christian religions. Cf. Frof. A. 
Carnoy, in Chmtus (Beauchesne, Paris, 1V23 4th. Ed.) p. 38; M. N. Dhalia, 
Zoroastnan Theology (New York, 1^14) p. 55 sq; F. Cumont, o.c., p. 119 sq. 

^It is true that the Professor, quoting M. F. Cumont (o.r., p. 111-113), 
affirms that Mithra sacrificed ike Ml But the Belgian savant says on the 
contrary that Mithra killed (tmr) the Bull, and he expressly states that there 
is question only of killing, not of sacrificing* ^Textes et Monuments figures 
relatifs mx Mysteres de Mithra, p, 124), . 
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purifies the seed of the bul! and from it all kinds of useful animals 
are bom. Mithra's faithful dog preserves the soul of the bull, which 
ascends heavenward to become the guardian of the herds and flocks. 
— ^There is no idea of the redemption of mankind in all this. We 
find here something of the naturalistic and astrological aspects of 
the Mi thra -worship. What has the redeeming death of Christ in 
common with such fanciful legends? Has perhaps Mithra become 
a historical person and Christ a myth? The learned and prudent 
M. F. Cumont gives the following rule: "Resemblances do no^ 
necessarily suppose imitation”. But we are now made to believe 
that not even resemblance is needed to prove dependence and that 
Christianity has usurped the belief of Mithra the bull-slayer 
Rash conclusions, misquotation and vagueness^^ in the statements 
go here hand in hand. 

3. But it is still more in ceremonies and rites than in matters 
of doctrine that the Professor emphasizes the dependence of Chris- 
tianity on Mithraism. "In the Zoroastrian religion,” he states, "the 
priests used to consecrate bread and water, mix it with Haoma, 
.Sanskrit Soma, and used to eat it during certain religious ceremonies. 
Also this ancient custom of the Persians accompanied Mithra into 
Europe. But as there was no Haoma plant in Europe, so that a 
particular extract could be squeezed out of it, the extracted juice 
of the fresh twigs of vine was used - . Gradually, the juice of the 

p. 165. The same rule is given in tes Religions OrientaJes dans le 
Vaganisme Romain) Paris, 1906, p. xiii) where M. Cumont denies interdependence 
in the case of similarities at first sight striking. 

^®"The salvation of the world is in this sacrifice*’ of Mithra, says the 
Professor; and this accounts for the belief that ^Christ sacrificed his life for the 
salvation of mankinds* This intentional parallelism is worth noting. Although 
in the case of Mithraism there is no question of salvation of the sinful world, 
no more than of sacrifice, expressions are chosen which are apt to convey a 
fallacious impression of similarity. 

^"^Here is one more instance of vagueness in the statements: *'When at 
present the Christians celebrate the Crucifixion and the Ascension of Christ, a 
holiday was customary with the worshippers of Mithra.** As among the 
Christians the Crucifixion of Christ can be celebrated as early as March ZO and 
the Ascension as late as June 4, it is no wonder that within this long period of 
two months and a half Mithraism had a feast! Further, it is not said of which 
Mithraic feast there is question. I imagine that, if it was a sorrowful ^ 
must have been copied in the Christian Crucifixion; if, on the contrary, a joyful 
one, by the Christian Ascension! Is this the accuracy and precision, required in. 
a historical study? 
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fruit of vine, i.e,, wine was substituted for the pressed jtiice of the 
twigs of the vine-tree. . . .Xhe round loaves of breads,; wliicli weie 
used in the religion of Mithra, just as it is common amongst the 
present. Zoroastrians, was either foitr or six in number. The Avestan 
word for the bread is Draona, and its present form is 'Darun*. All 
these ceremonies were transferred from Mithraism to Christianity, 
and they Still remain therein. .. .The Christian term 'Eucharist’ 
means the wine and bread used in the ceremonies and considered as 
the blood and flesh and the soul of Christ. They are the very Horn 
and Damn of Mithra, and merely the names are changed.’’ 

It is the time to apply a few of the principles that we have 
enumerated in the first part of this article. One must enter into 
details and notice, not only the partial and superficial coincidences, 
but also the divergences; and these are manifest. In 
Christianity it is nowhere said that there should be round 
loaves f either four or six in number; the Professor is simply 
inventing. This takes away from his enumeration a similarity that 
might be styled characteristic if it were really common to Chris- 
tianity and Mithraism. The Professor mentions two things in the 
Christian rite: bread and wine;^'^ in the Mithraic, a third is added: 
a cup of water; he admits therefore himself that not 'merely the 
names are changed.’ Than, whereas in the Christian rite genuine 
wine is indispensable and can be replaced by no substitute, in the 
Mithraic rite there is indifierently question of Haoma or "juice of 
fresh twigs of the vine” or wine; and water is more important than 
this Haoma or wine. Further in the Christian rite the bread and 
wine are changed into the sanctifying Body and Blood of Christ, 
and this change differentiates the Eucharist from ordinary bread and 
wine; in Mithraism there is no question of anything of the sort; 
Mithra is not even symbolized by the offering.^^ Finally, it is in no 

The Professor rightly does not insist on the use of water in the Chrirtian 
rite. 

^The statement that the Zoroastrian ‘‘priests used to consecrate bread and 
water , taken by the Professor from M., Cumont (o.c,, p. 133) is not meant by 
this author to point to a dependence on the part of Christianity. In this con- 
nection the following statement of his is worth noting. “We may speak of . . . . 
a supper of Mithra’ and his companions, but only as we might of ‘the vassal- 
princes of the Empire, or ‘the Socialism of Diocletian’. It is a literary device 
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way certain that in the West wine was substituted by Mithra 
worshippers for the unavailable Haoma used in the East; this is a 
conjecture confirmed by no I^lithraic monument.^® It may very 
well be thatj in the \^"cst» Mithraism used only bread and water. 
How then, can anyone affirm and without hesitation, that the 
Christian Eucharist 1$ *'the very^ Horn and Damn, and merely the 
names are changed?** We are not sure as to what the Mithraic 
ceremony was exactly. The divergences at any rate are manifest 
and manifold and should prevent a prudent historian from asserting 
dependence. Or rather, the presumptions, of which we have spoken 
before, should make him say that the theory that Christianity bor- 
rowed from Mithraism is far-fetched and unwise. Besides, the 
Gospels and the Epistles of St. Paul testify to the institution of the 
Eucharist by Christ, li tvas not therefore borrowed later on from 
Mithraism. 

4. '"Both the groups used to take the holy bath at the time 
of initiation** — a sufficient sign that the Christian Baptism was 
^'copied** from Mithraism! Is it not, on the contrary, common- 
sense to say with C. Martindale that “ablution, significant of moral 
purification, is symbolism to all minds alike?*’^^ Several cults 
contemporaneous with Christianity used ablutions with water.^"^ 
Have they all borrowed the ceremony from Mithraism? And why 
does the Professor pass over in silence the characteristic Mithraic 
initiations with honey and blood and speak cmly of the one with 
■■■"Water? 

meant to bring out an analogy, or to indicate vividly and approximately a parallel. 
A word is not a demonstration and one should not hastily conclude from an 
analogy to an influence. Freconreh’eJ ]nd^ments are always the most serious 
obstacle to an exact knowledge of the pasf*^ {Les Keligions Orienfales^ p, xH). 

®Cf. C, C. Martindale, in Christm^ p. 527; and F. Ctunont, o.c., p. 135, 
wdio says aixn»t the Mithraic rite: ‘'They placed before the initiate a loaf and 
a cup full of water, over which the priest pronounced the sacred formulas. 
I To the water] wine was then presumably mixed {on melait sans doute ensuite 
du vin).^* 

^Lectures on the Hkiory of Religims (London, 1^10, VoL II) The Keli^^ 
gion of Mithra, p. 2S. 

^ “There is nothing to be drawn from 'this common fund of religious ideas, 
and it would be an unpardonable fallacy to transform these similitudes into 
proofs of interdependence.” F. Frat, The Theoio^ of SL Paul, transl. J. L* 
Stoddard, 1927, Vol II. p. lU. 
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5, Tile Professor IS, not yet satisfied with these appropriations. 
^'Almost the whole/' he says,. **of the customs and ceremonial part 
pertaining to Mithraism has been tra.n$pl anted- into the religion of 
Christ*” We shall therefore mention some Mthraic rites: ceremonial 
use of honey and milk; .stripes;, dramatic representations of suffer*, 
ing and torment to try the .initiate; masks and animal disguises; 
sacred caves and crypts; seven degrees of initiation (one may 
obtain successively the rank of Crow, Yeiled, Soldier, Lion, Per- 
sian, Racer of the sun, Father) ; offeri.ng of a garland on a smmrd 
to the Soldier who declares that Mithra is his only crown; a special 
service daily in honour of the Planet to w^hich the day of the week 
was sacred; a bath with the blood of a victim skin above the head 
of a candidate.^^ None of these rites are found in Christianity, 
The list could still be notably lengthened* 

Before concluding, let us put side by side two statements 
from Prof. Davoud’s article: first, the text just mentioned that 
almost the whole" of the Mithraic ceremonies was transplanted 
into Christianity; and then, that of the formal rites of the 

faith of Christ are derived from Mithraism”. In good logic then 
almost the whole of the Christian and of the Mthraic Ritual must 
be one and the same. Are ,we dreaming?'M. Cumont says that any 
account of history which makes one of the two cults equivalent or 
noticeably parallel to the other can only be styled a 'karicature.”^*’^ 
The article before us draws that caricature masterfully. 

The two religions compared by Professor Poure-Davoud are 
vastly different from each other in their characteristic aspects; the 
similarities they present are such that only a superficial observer 
can consider them as of importance. The steady apposition 
of Christianity towards any form of syncretism and polytheism; 
the historical evidence we possess about the doctrines and 
substantial rites of primitive Christianity; its appearance in a 
country where Mithraism never entered; — these exclude the 
influence of Mithraism on any of its beliefs and characteristic 

Cumont, o,c., p. 20 sq*, 1^4, etc. TEe same author says: 

"Mithraism was involved, in spite o£ its austerity, in a questionable alliance with 
the orgiastic cult of the mistress of Atds (Cybeie)*” Useless to insist, 
p. 164. 
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make no difficulty In acknowledging that the Christian 
CJsurdi assigned the feast of the Nativity of Christ to December 
2)\ pralmhiy because on that day was celebrated the pagan feast of 
sof liivkim or Natdis hmcti {Mithrm)^ which, be it said in 
passing, was not originally Michraic, We say ''probably’*, because 
the question is a disputed one. The great scholar L. Duchesne^'^ 
attributes the fixing of Christmas on this day to considerations that 
have no relation to an}' pagan feast* Others hold, with better reasons 
according to us, that the choice of the date was due to the wish 
to supplant more easily the heathen festival which we have just 
mentioned. In 33 S A.D.^^ i.e., at the time we find Christmas 
celebrated in Rome, Alithraism had lost its influence and "was on 
the wane** in the West. Who can reasonably give the name of 
"usurpation” to the choice of December 25 for Christmas and speak 
here of the ''dependence” of Christianity on waning Mithraism.-^ 
in such a subject as the comparison between the Cliriscian and 
Mithraic cults, circumspection and prudence are required. The 
most precise sources of information are early Christian writers. 
The Professor refuses them any credit. They "aimed at proving 
tiie futility of the Mithra-Cult and propriety of their own faith. 
Thus, for the critical study of the history of religion, this extremely 
prejudiced information becomes useless, and it is reptignant to the 
Persian sense of nation alism^^^”^ The other sources of information 

Otiginei dn Quite Chareiien (Paris, 1905, 5th ed. p, 265 sq. 

Botte, Les Ongines de la Noel ei de l*Epiphame (Louvain, 1932) p. 54; 
c£. L. Eisenhofer. Handbuch der Katholischen Litiir^k (Freiburg i. B., 1952) 
VoL 1, p. 665, 

Professor says ^That the December 25, had to be declared the birthday 
of Christ as iate as nearly four centuries after him/* In the fifth century 
Mithraism in the West was no more ”on the wane”, but dead. How, if the 
afiirmation were true, could it influence Christianity from the grave? But 
the statement is wrong by one century. 

^Whatever be said of the prejudices and supposed uselessness of the early 
Catholic writers, the point at issue between Christianity and Mithraism is 
certainly outside any question of Nationalism, The concern of the historian is 
not Nationalism but Truth, The Mithraic cult, which no one any longer 
considers as true, is as much beyond the pale of any nationalism to-day as the 
cult of Zeus is to a modem Greek. Catholicism claims to be the only true, and 
consequently universal, religion; it is free from all nationalism and welcomes 
and embraces alike all nations. 
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are, for the most part iixscriptions, engravings and rains, the inter- 
pretation 'of which is .very delicate and often purely coiijectiiraL"'^ 
Yet the Professor neither doubts. nor hesitates; the, few rites and 
beliefs that present the vaguest similarity with Christianity ^ a 
once identified* What is overlooked is that one part of the so- 
called ''appropriations and usurpations” is easily explained by the 
fact that ' both cults are cults ■ of men and that the other part 
resists any comparison, unless one plays havoc with a!! methods 
and prudence. How one can venture to speak of "many . ..exacily 
similar rites” is simply incomprehensible. 

The obvious solution of Christianity’s having inherited from 
Judaism or from its own Founder, is not even considered, nor is the 
possibility— M. F. Cumont says "probability” — ^mentioned that 
Mithraism, which has shown itself broadly hospitable to the beliel s 
and rites of various religions, may have borrowed some details from 
Christianity as well. 

Vague or inexact statements as well as bold assertions abound, 
while writers are misquoted, documents are passed over in silence, 
chronology is neglected, logic suffers a great deal. The Jewish 
and early Christian books are not opened. The many pagan reli- 
gions of the Roman Empire do not come under consideration. Onl) 
one thing counts — ^Mithraism, although we know it very im- 
perfectly. We know, however, too much about Mithraism, about 
its conception of the divinity and of man’s destiny, about its rites 
and beliefs, to admit the theory of "appropriations and usurpations” 
by the supernatural religion of the historical person Christ from 
the cult of the mythical Mithra. 

M. Ouitxont remarks that to write about Mithrzdism. we are more or less 
in the same position as we would be **had we to write the history of the Church 
in the Middle Ages, if we had at our disposal only the Hebrew Bible and the 
sculptured remains of Roman or Gothic porches.” (O.r*., p, xii). 
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IN BIHAR AND BENGAL 

( 1760 - 63 ) 

By Du. Nandalal Chatterji, MA., Ph.D, 

Lecimrer,. Unwersity of Lucknow 

It was for matters of revenue and finance alone that Mir Qasim 
had any real aptitude or capacity^ and this is why his revenue 
administration bears the fullest impress of his personal supervision, 
direction, and initiative. Having always had a profound taste 
for Mathematics, he possessed a natural proficiency in controlling 
the revenue accounts, and checking the financial administration 
in general.^ During his short rule, he completely changed the 
spirit of the revenue system which he had inherited from the 
previous regime, and sought to revolutionise it by introducing 
into it new principles, and reviving in a new form the methods 
and ideas that had once been associated with the administration 
of some of the former Nazims like Jafar Khan, Shuja Khan, or 
Aii Vardi Khan. The laxity, inefficiency, and corruption that 
had crept into financial administration in recent years deeply 
prejudiced him against the whole system, and the policy under- 
lying it. He determined to clear the revenue administration of 
its chronic wastefulness, jobbery, and irregularities with a high 
hand, and himself set to infuse into it a vigour that was in a way 
unprecedented. Mir Qasim’s revenue administration is therefore 
of peculiar interest. It not only gives a perfect insight into his 
characteristic severity and oppression, but forms the background 
for the revenue administration of the East India Company in 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. 

The Nawab aimed at thoroughly overhauling the whole 

^ Vanjsittart’s Nafrative, II, p. 187.. 

®Siyar, (Lucknow Text), p. 712. 
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stfBCtiii'C' o£ tlic revenue adtuirustration., and started witli the lefot- 
mation' of the central revenue office. The officials of the former 
regime were all , taken to task for alleged misappropriations, and 
made to dls'gorge whatever ■ they had been able to amass for them,* 
selves.® ' With the help of some old *mutasaddis’ of All ¥ardi Klian, 
the Nawab was' enabled to detect numerous e,mbe2,zlements. The 
farmers and collectors who had been similarly reported against were 
all ruthlessly punished, and their private property confiscated mdis* 
criminately. ' In fact, the wealth of the suspected, individuals came 
to be regarded as sufficient proof of their guilt. New officials 
were appointed to replace the former incumbents both at 
Murshidabad, and other places. During iiis short rule, there was 
such frequent supersession of officials on the slightest suspicion that 
nobody was safe, and the Nawab was held in great terror on 
account of his suspicious character, and ability in accounts. The 
office of the Diwan, and that of the Naib Diwans changed hands 
several times during his regime, simply because the Nawab could 
not place any reliance on the integrity of his officials. He kept a 
sharp eye on his revenue officials, lest they should misappropriate 
government funds, and meted out exemplary punishments to 
olfenders. By sheer terrorism, Mir Qasim soon managed to stamp 
out all corruption and waste. 

It is interesting to note that the Nawab sought to check the 
influence of the Qanungos who were the hereditary record officers 
of the parganahs, and as such were in possession of all the essential 
information relating to the value, tenure, measurements, sales, or 
transfers of the lands. By virtue of their position as Registrars of 
the lands they^ held a unique office in the revenue system of the 
country. Without their co-operation the efficient collection of the 

^ Siyar, p. 696. 

Muzaffar-namah (Alld. Univ. MS.), p. 304 etc. 

Tankh-i*MuZ3]ffari (Alld. Univ. MS,), p. 771. 

Kimiasat (J. B. O. R. $., V, p. 351.) 

Beng. SeL Com., Oct. 26, 1760. (Vice Letter from Vansittart, dated Oct. 
24, 1760.) 

Reflections on the Present Commotions in Bengal, p. 8. 

^Journal of Indian History, VoL III, Part, 2. Vide Mr. Ramsbotham’s 
article on the Qanungos. His ^‘studies in the land Revenue History of Bengal” 
(p. 154 etc.) may also be consulted. ; 
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laiid-rcvenvie wxs practically impos«?ibIe,^ Mir Qasira was fully 
aware of rbcir importance, and was determiaed to curb tlieir tradi- 

nonal authority. He commenced the policy of restricting their 
duties and intlucnce, and did not put any trust in them. He 
cftecrivciy rcstr.tined their usurpation;® and if he had long been 
in power, their inordin.itc con.sequence would have absolutely dis- 
appeared. Originally" meant to be guides in the collection of the 
revenue.s. and employed as a valuable check on the zemindars and 
government officers, the Qannngos had, with the breakdown of the 
Ivfughal government, acquired an excessive power which they only 
too frequently abused to the detriment of the government. The 
ISIaw.tb was therefore nor unjustified in refusing to repose any con- 
fidence in them. It may be added that after the restoration of 
Mir Jafar, however, the Qanungos again acquired their former 
importaoce. ■ 

The outstanding feature of Mir Qasim’s revenue policy, how- 
ever, was his pronounced aversion to the zemmdars.® He made it 
a settled policy to reduce their power, and bring them under the 
strictest control.® It is clear that, if the Nawab had ruled for a 
sufficiently long iicriod, he would have put an end to the very 
institution of the zemindars. His prejudice against the latter can 
be easily accounted for. 

In the first place, the zxmindars were regarded as pohtica y 
dangerous owing to their local influence and resources, and cou d 
not be depended upon in times of danger and revolution. Ghu am 
Husain who appears to have been strongly prejudiced against the 
zemindars as a class has vindicated the Nawab’s hostility to them 

on the ground that the latter were a set of treacherous, short- 
sighted, and refractory people always ready to turn agamst t e 

governmeftt, and ptofit by its difficuities. 

of R™™, 0*».. M.y U. NO. t,. (V* 

Mr. Part€rsoR*s report.) 

® ibid. . 

'^Aiii4-Akban, Vol. 11, p. 47, arid also p. 

®Siyari p. 698. 

K-hulasat (J.B.O.R.S. V. p. 552). 

® Siyar, p. 708. 

Yansiuart^s Narrative, IH, pp* 381-2. 

» Siyar, p, 698. , ■ ^ 
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: In ' the second place, some of the zemindars had come to occupy 
the position' of little • potentates in their country, and were openly 
defiant on the strength of their armies and forts which they had 
at their disposal The powerful zemindars such as those of 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Bishnupur, or those of the Bhoj pur country 
in Bihar possessed large military forces of their own, and with the 
help of these they could freq^uently rise against the government, or 
Join any invader. The Nawab naturally looked upon the unusual 
military resources of these zemindars as a source of real danger to 
his authority. Their hostile conduct during the incursions of the 
Shahzadah convinced him of the immediate necessity of over- 
throwing their power. 

In the third place, the Nawab intended to collect all that the 
ryots paid, and considered the emoluments of the zemindars a huge 
loss to the state. His idea seems to have been that the zemindars 
exacted from the ryots an unduly large amount for themselves, and 
thus defrauded the government of its just share of the revenues. 
The existence of such middlemen was therefore bound to appear 
objectionable to the Nawab who wanted to squeeze everything for 
himself, and leave only the minimum amount for the intermediate 
agency 

In the fourth place, the Nawab believed that the zemindars 
deliberately and fraudulently concealed the real value of the lands 
thus making it difficult for the government to ascertain and realise 
Its proper dues. Collusion with the corrupt Qanimgos would always 
enable them to hold back all the vital information concerning their 
lands, or profits. 

In the fifth place many of the zemindars earned the displeasure 
of the Nawab for having been reported to have made friends with 
the Company’s mutasaddis with a view to lessen the revenues. Not 
long after his accession the Nawab complained of it to the Governor 

Minutes of the Governor-General and Council of Fort William 
on the Settlement and Collection of the Revenues of Bengal, with a Plan of 
Settlement, recommended to the court of Directors in January, 1776*’. By 
Phillip Francis, p. 23. ^'Minute of Mr. Shore respecting the Permanent Settlement 
of the lands in the Bengal Provinces”, dated June 18, 178$. 

Burke was guilty of very little exaggeration when he declared in the House 
of Commons during the trial of Warren Hastings”. . . .he (the Nawab) began a 
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who Iiasteiied to assure Mm that the company’s mutasaddls would be 
punished in .case they combined with the zemindars, and that no' 
attention, would be paid to the requests of the latter for the reduc- 
tion of the revenues* ' 

In the sixth place, the zemindars were frequently knovui to have 
lent to, or borrowed from the gentlemen of the factories, or the 
Company’s guniashtalis. The active partisanship of the latter was 
alleged to have encouraged the zemindars to withhold large balances 
due to the government* The Governor had finally to prohibit the 
practice of the factory people to lend to, or borrow from the zemin- 
dars and other subordinates of the government. 

In the seventh place, the zemindars usually under little check 
freely tyrannised over the helpless lyots, and practised every species 
of imposition and exaction. The Nawab had thus a good ground 
for chastising the rapacious zemindars^^'* who were guilty of vio- 
lence, or oppression of any sort. 

Lastly, it is apparent that the Nawab meant to follov? in the 
footsteps of one of his distinguished predecessors, Murshid Quli 
Khan/^ who had kept the zemindars under a thorough submission 
and had aimed at putting the collections as far as possible into the 
hands of his own 'amils’ in order to reduce the power of the 
former.^*^ 

Mir Qasim’s policy of subverting the order of the hereditary 
landlords was not a novel one. What is significant is that he adopted 
the principle of his predecessors, followed it consistently, and made 
it a prominent feature of his government. That the zemindar! 
system in Bengal escaped extinction was really due to the abrupt 
termination of Mir Qasim’s rule. If he had found time to mature 

scene of extortion, horrible, nefarious, without precedent or example, upon almost 

all the landed interest of that country began to rack and tear the provinces/’ 

Vide E. A. Bond’s speeches, etc. Vol. 1, p. ^3, 

Trans. P. L. I, 1761, No. 121, p. 20. 

^®Abs. F. L* R., 17S9-6S, p. IS, 

Trans. P. L 1, 1762, No. 146, p. 77, 

„ „ 1762-3, No. 2, p. 4. 

Siyar, p. 712. 

Khulasat (J.B.O.R.S. V. p. 606). 

^®Vide Maasir-i-Aiamgiri, p. 483, and Maasir-ui-Umara, p. 751. (VoL III- 
Persian Text), 

^’’^Siyar, p, 69 S, 
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his planSj the subjects o£ the state, as Shore pointed out in his 
famous minute on the permanent settlement of Bengal, would have 
been reduced to three classes only, an oppressed peasantry, rapacious 
tax-gatherers, and an over-awing military’’.^'® Permitted by Mr. 
Vansittart to dismlss^^ the Zemindars at his will, the Nawab during 
the very commencement of his rule dispossessed numerous zemindars 
of Bihar and appointed^^ his own 'amils’ and *tahsi!dars’. Sub- 
sequently, he imprisoned almost all the principal zemindars of the 
country at Monghyr. His disputes with the English, however, 
proved to be auspicious for the zemindars who welcomed the over- 
throw of the Nawab with a sigh of relief. 

The prime object of Mir Qasim’s strict revenue admimstratioii 
was to resume for the benefit of the central exchequer all the con- 
cealed exactions of the zemindars, faujdars, or jagirdars, and thus 
easily augment the resources of the government. Tliese so-called 
resumptions made by the Nawab were actuated by the desire to 
collect all that the cultivators and ryots actually paid. The profits 
derived from such increased collections were known as ^Kifayet’. By 
bringing to account the private exactions, the Nawab made an 
immense increase of revenue. The enhancement was made under 
the following heads: — 

(A) ^Kifayat Hast-o-btid\ This increase demanded on a 
rigorous examination of the rent rolls, and the past 
and present sources of gross revenue was confined^^ 
to the two great frontier zemindaries of Birbhum and 
' Dinajpur. The major part of Birbhum had been 
assigned since the time of Akbar for the maintenance 
of a local militia to guard the western frontiers, 
hence the rajas of Birbhum, being the Wardens of 
the Western marches, had considerable resources at 
their command, and after the death of Ali Vardi 
Khan even aspired after independence. It was thus 

Fifth Report oa East India Affairs, 1812. 

(Calcittta Reprint) Vol. II. p. 17. 

^Abs. F. L. L, 1759-65, p. 11. 

^Abs. P. L. R., 1759-65, p. 12 and p. 17. 

^Vide Grant’s Historical and Comparative Analysis of the Finances of 
Bengal. 
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also a political necessity to resume the assigned lands, 
scnitinise the actual collections, and reduce the 
militia corps of the raja. As the latter would not 
submit peacefully, the Nawab had recourse to military 
operations, and compelled him to accept an enhanced 
assessment/^ Dinajpur had also been originally lightly 
assessed, and its farming zemindar was alleged to have 
withheld from the government vast profits derived 
from increased cultivation and resumption of jagir 
lands. Tlie total additional revenue resulting from 
the 'hast-o-bud’ investigations in Birbhum and 
Dinajpur was estimated by Mr. James Grant at 
Rs. 14,72,599.23 

(B) ^^Kifayet Fau}dan^\ These profits similarly arose from 

the fresh territorial assessments of the various frontier 
districts held by the faujdars who had been clandes- 
tinely exacting for their own benefit large amounts 
in addition to the usual revenue. The Nawab could 
not have tolerated these supposed defalcations, and he 
took steps to bring these concealed collections to the 
credit of the government. The total profits accruing 
from the resumption of the private collections in 
Dacca, Purnea, Rangpur, Rajmahal, Chittagong and 
Burdwan amounted to Rs. 32,15,295.2^ 

(C) ^^Kifayat Sair, These profits were derived by carrying 

to public credit the fraudulent exactions in custom 
duties etc. The Nawab brought to account the defal- 
cations of the subordinates who had been held to have 
defrauded the government of large profits arising 
from markets, customs, duties, of various licenses. 
The total amount of ”Sair” increase was 
Rs. 4,58,944.23 

(D) ^^Kemmptions of the surplus assessments on Jagir 

“Sivar, p. <598. 

^ Filth Report, VoL II, p. 239. 

Ibid, p. 236. 
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lands^\ Tlie Nawab exhibited an tinnsBal skill in 
resuming the accumulated assessments levied'^^ by the 
holders of the important temporary jagirs, and in- 
cluding this increased amount in the ^amabandi’ of 
Jafar Khan. The amount so resumed by the Nawab 
was no less than Rs. 18,81,014. 

Besides the aforesaid ^resumptions” the Nawab had recourse to 
another questionable expedient of effecting an immediate increase in 
revenue. Owing to a marked depreciation in the value of silver 
coins, the government had been forced to adopt the practice of 
annual re-coinage in order to compensate itself by subjecting the 
^sikkahs’ of the previous year^"^ to a 'Battah*^®. The 
zemindars, however, used to levy the whole, and more frequently 
a larger 'battah’ from the ryots on a false plea of indemnification, 
although they had to pay no discount on the coins of the current 
year, in which they were to pay their revenue. Mir Qasim being 
apprised of this fraudulent practice seems to have concluded that 
larger assessment could be easily borne by the country than was 
admitted in the annual 'band-o-bastk On this assumption, he 
ordained a general increase in the levy to the extent of 1^2 annas, 
or 3|32 parts of the existing crown rents. The total increase in 
this manner amounted according to Mr. James Grant, to 
Rs. 4,53,448. The amount was estimated at a slightly lower figure 
by Mr. Verelst whose estimate was adopted in its report by the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy in 1773. According to the latter, the Nawab 
made an addition of Rs. 4,5 0,1 64-2-9.^^ 

In order to secure the maximum revenue, the Nawab took great 
pains to introduce the strictest economy in the expenses of collec- 
tion, besides detecting and resuming all the concealed exactions of 

Grant’s Historical and comparative Analysis o£ the Finances o£ Bengal. 

^According to the mint books of Calcutta, dated March 3, 1760, the 
Murshidabad 'sikkalF weighed 179’65 grains. 

®®It appears from Hastings’s '‘Regulations proposed for the government of 
Bengal” that the Nawab had intended to reduce the ‘battah* and mix an alloy of 
copper in the proportion of 9% with the rupees but these currency reforms were 
never actually carried out. 

^Grant’s Historical and Comparative Analysis of the Finances of Bengal. 
His figure is taken from Muhammad Raza Khan’s assessment. 

^Fourth Report from the Committee of Secrecy, 1773, p. 3, and p. 96, 
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tbe zemindars, farmers, fanjdars and jagirdars. He appointed 
for the efficient collection of the revenues, and the latter 
were accountable only to himself Through his amils, the Nawab 
controlled the main springs of the revenue administration. He 
checked the extraordinary power of the Ray Rayan'"^^ and cut down 
the enormous stipends of the intermediate agency 

It is easy to accoimt for the Nawab’s unusual severity in col- 
lections. The very precariousness of his position led him to make 
an exorbitant increase in revenue, and reduce the cost of collection 
to the bare minimum. He not only intended to make his govern- 
ment financially solvent, and meet the demands of the Company, 
but had also determined from the outset to throw off the yoke of 
the English and prepare for the eventual hostilities. His ambition 
could be fulfilled, only if he had the funds to eq,uip and maintain 
a large and efficient army. He thus badly needed money, and the 
only way of raising it was the strict enforcement of economy on the 
one hand, and the pitiless augmentation of revenue on the other. 
It may be that the Nawab in increasing the revenues was partly 
inspired by the example of some of his predecessors, like Murshid 
Quli Khan, Shuja Khan, and Ali Wardi Khan who had all imposed 
fresh ^abwabs’ in addition to the original ^Tumar-jama’ or TodarmaPs 
settlement, but it cannot be overlooked that the former impositions 
had been insignificant in amount when compared to those of Mir 
Qasim. The latter enforced in two years an increase which sur- 
passed the total addition made during the last two centuries! 

Mir Qasim^s revenue policy was not only strict, but was also 
vitiated by a strange disregard of the ultimate consequences of his 
extortionate demands. Had he been a prudent financier, he would 
not have preferred an immediate abnormal increase of revenue to a 
permanent growing income. He was only a relentless collector, 
rather than a far-sighted statesman. As such, his revenue adminis- 

Sixth Report, 1782, appendix, 15. 

MuzaHar-Namah (AUd. Univ. M.S. p. 333). 

Letter from Mnrshidabad to the Calcutta Board, March 25, 1765. (Vide 
Miss Moncton Jones; Warren Hastings in Bengal, p. 70). 

^Ibid, 

Mr. Shore's minute, dated June 1789. (Vidie Fifth Report, Vol, II, p. 17). 
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tratioB' was no better than an organised plunder.®*^' Shore whose ; 
knowledge of revenue affairs, was unequalled felt constrained to 
admit, , . . ... I ' entertain the. strongest conviction that 

Gossim AlFs demand was a mere pillage and rack-rent 7’^^^ Grant's 
famous contention^'^ that Bengal was under-assessed, and that Mir 
Qasim's increase had been perfectly justified has failed'^^ to con- 
vince anybody, because his historical survey is based mostly on 
unreliable Persian accounts "procured through the influence of a 
light and private purse, and his conclusions are tainted by wrong 
assumptions. 

The Nawab had neither the time, nor the inclination to take 
the trouble of re-assessing the country after investigating whether 
the ryots could meet the extortionate demands of the zemindars. 
He did not think it necessary to get the lands resurveyed, and the 
actual produce of the soil ascertained by Amins and Shiqdars,*^^ as 
Murshid Quii Khan had done during his regime. The mere fact 
that the intermediate agency fraudulently enforced additional 
impositions was taken for proof of the capacity of the ryots to 
bear extra taxation without distress. Nothing could have been 
more short-sighted. It should have been thoroughly investigated 
how far the impositions were just and equitable. The Nawab was, 
however, not eager to be benevolent. His purpose was simply to 
enhance*^^ the resources of the state by appropriating the alleged 
profits of the zemindars. It must not be forgotten that the ryots 
were not protected from new exactions of the latter who did cer- 
tainly attempt to make up for what they had lost.^^“ Thus, the 
increased burden really fell upon the impoverished ryots who 
groaned under a double taxation in addition to a multiplicity of 

Ninth Report from the Select Committee, 17S3, p, 54. 

Sixth Report, 1782, appendix, 14, Francis: Minutes etc., p. 25. 

Fifth Report, Vol. II. p. 19. 

Grant’s Historical and Comparative Analysis of the Finances of Bengal. 

®®AscoH’s Early Revenue History of Bengal, p, 47. 

®^Even if it be conceded that the twenty volumes of Persian accounts on 
which Grant based his estimates are authentic, they can be regarded merely 
tentative budgets. 

For details regarding the survey of lands in Mughal times, vide Ain-i- 
Akbari, Vol. II. p. 45, etc. 

Vaxisittart’s Narrative, II, p. 187. 

Shore’s Minute, dated June 18, 1789. 
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local exactions. 

It lias often' been Hastily assumed that the extreme 'misery of 
the masses during Mir Qasim’s rule was due merely to the rapacity 
of the English merchants and their subordinates. That it was the 
.crushing weight of taxation which , was . principally . responsible . 
for the excessive poverty of, the masses is generally overlooked. A 
few details are available which serve to indicate the ruinous , efect 
of Mir 'Qasim’s exorbitant demands.- According to Major James 
Pveiaiieirs 'account‘d® . about 3 O 5 .OOO families left the dis.trict of 
Raiigpiir ' in one year, and settled in Cooch Bihar which was the,n 
outside' the, Nawab's, jurisdiction. Mr. „ Richard Becher, Resident 
,at Mur silk! ab.ad," .wrote on . August 26, 1769, 'Cossim Ally. . .. . 
hj means of his extortions and unjust claims so .ravaged .and, 'plun- 
dered .the district , (Dinajpur) that, afterwards, the .Aumils of Jaffier 
Ally Cawiis notwithstanding all the abilities they could exert, could 
.not eoHect, more, tliaii ten lacks -in- 'the 'space of. two years,”^’^. ; , 

, It, is thus perfectly ...clear that -.the Nawab was. utterly blind 
to the. future welfare, of the country.' He exerted- himself solely 
to enrich .himself as. : quickly. as po'ssible at the expense of the. rack- 
rented cultivators. A policy like this was not far from killing 
the proverbial goose that laid the golden eggs. The heartless 
severity of the collections was not abated even during a widespread 
famine that raged in 176 id® The scarcity of provisions was so 
great that children were reported to have been sold'^^ in Calcutta. 
The Governor requested the Naib at Murshidabad, in a letter 
dated July 24 , 1761 , to arrange an immediate despatch of rice to 
Caicutta.^'^ The only relief that the Nawab appears to have at 
Inst afforded to the people was a temporary remission of duties on 
rice. Even this petty concession seems to have been denied by 

Reports from Committees of the House of Commons, Vol. V, East Indies, 
17r>l-2, p. 56. For a detailed information reUting to the revenue operations 
in Rangpur, Vide Glazier: '‘Further Notes on tlie Rungpore Records/’ pp. 
XXXIX—XI. - •' ' 

The letter Copy Books of the Resident at the Durbar at Murshidabad, 
1759 — 1770 . Edited by Firminger, p, ,XXV. For the Nawab’s settlement of 
Dinajpur. Vide the Fifty Report, Vol. II, pp. 121 - 2 . 

Trans., P. L. I 1761, No. 320, p. 15R 
Trans., F. L. I. 1761, No. 320 , p. 158. 

Trans., F. L. I. 1761, No, 340, p. 170. 
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the exacting collectors. The Diwan of Hooghly had once to be 
strongly reprimanded for having permitted the collection of duties 
on grains in spite of the Nawab’s orders.^^ 

In regard to the total annual income of the Subah under Mir 
Qasim, there was a deference of opinion between Grant and Shore. 
According to the former the total 'band-o-bast' of Bengal alone 
amounted to Rs. 2,56,24,223 at the close of the Nawab’s administra- 
tion.^*^ AVhereas on the basis of authentic records in the revenue 
department Shore held the total settlement of Bengal for 1169 
(1762-3) to have been Rs. 2,41,18,9124-5-2.^^ Shore’s figures 
may be regarded as fairly correct. According to the estimates of 
both Shore and Grant, the total increase made by the Nawab on 
the former revenues amounted to Rs. 74,81,340. To the revenues 
of Bengal should be added about Rs. 65,00,000, the receipts from 
Bihar, and Rs. 11,00,000, the 'Malguzari’ of Midnapur/'^ Grant 
estimated the net annual income of the Nawab after making 
allowances for all military and civil expenses of the government 
at the moderate amount of two crores. That this estimate is not 
far from the truth will be evident from the fact that the total 
revenues of the Subah in 1762, according to the accounts taken 
from the books of the exchequer, were Rs, 2,86,76,813.^^ It is 
needless to add that the figures noted above relate only to the 
Diwani Lands, Burdwan, Midnapur and Chittagong having been 
ceded*^^ to the Company in 1760. 

It is a pity that no detailed, or authentic details with respect 
to the rates are available, but a rough idea about them can be 
formed from the statements of certain contemporary observers 
like Holwell and Bolts. It may be stated beforehand that the 
government dues amounted frequently to no less than one-half of 

Trans., P. L. L, 1761, No. 345, p, 173. 

‘^^Vide Grant’s Historical and Comparative Analysis of the Finances of 
Bengal. For details vide Fifth Report, Voi 11, pp, 239-325. 

“Fifth Report, Vol. II, p. 124. 

Vide Grant’s Supplement to the ‘Historical and 0>mparativc Analysis of 
the Finances of Bengal’, June 30, 1787. 

“The East India Examiner, No. Ill, September 13, 1766, p. 16, 

“For details regarding the revenues of the ceded lands vide Fifth Report, H, 
pp. 257-60, and Fourth Report from the Committee of Secrecy, 1773. 

Mr. Johnstone in his “Letter to the Proprietors of East India Stock, p. 4.” 
stated that the ceded lands yielded roughly £6000,000 per annum. 
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the gross prodiice.^^ Besides the ordinary land rents, the ryot was 
also forced to pay the additional 'abwabs’ imposed by the state as 
well as by the zemindars. It would therefore be no exaggeration 
to state that hardly anything was left to the peasants beyond a 
bare subsistence. “In the aggregate”, as Sir W, Hunter puts it, 
“so much was taken by the state as to leave the land no selling 
value beyond that of the crop on it”. The average ground rent 
was three 'sikkah’ rupees per bigha®® (about one-third of an acre), 
but this is only a moderate estimate, and is applicable only to rice 
producing lands. The rate for peas, wheat, barley, and other 
grains was never less than half the produce, and that for opium, 
sugarcane, or betel varied from seven to thirty-two 'sikkah’ rupees 
per bigha.^® 

Mir Qasim’s revenue administration devoid as it was of every 
principle of sound policy and statesmanship marked one of the 
worst periods of rack-rent and exploitation in the revenue history 
of Bihar and Bengal. The economic resources of the country were 
ruthlessly strained almost to the breaking-point for the benefit 
of the state; and the well-being of the ryots, upon which alone 
rests the advancement of an agricultural country like India, was 
woefully neglected! 

Hunter’s Bengal MS. Records, I, p. 28. 

Hoi well’s "Interesting EIEtorical Events”, p, 221. 

Bolts; "Considerations cn India Affairs”, p. 154. 


Miscellaneous Contributions 

A VOTIVE STUFA FROM BIHAR 
By O. Stein, Ph.D. 

Two inscriptions are incised on a greenish (granite) stone* 
forming a votive-stupa, one of a number of similar Stupas and 
other sculptures, collected by Mr, P. C. Chaudhuri, lately 

Magistrate at Bilmr Sharif, Patna. The Stupa (Fig. a) w^hich bears 
the inscriptions in characters of the 9|l0th cent. A.D., has a quad- 
rangular base of 1,5X13,5 inches and a height of 19 inches. Over the 
plinth follow three terraces; the middle part is projected in the width 
of the curved niches on each of the four sides, covering a Buddha- 
hgure, seating in Jhydnamiidra. Below the Buddha-niches go two 
medhh; the long-stretched dome of the Stupa is surrounded by three 
tori, covering symmetrically the space of the dome in the height of 
the niches. On the top of the Stupa the rests of a circular, now 
broken, cover are to be seen, with a small hole in the centre, perhaps 
representing a harmikd with the yastL 

I. On the upper of the two medhk below the reliefs begins 
the first inscription (fig. b), ending on the other face, containing 
the formula in a dilapidated form; 

(Left) \ye dha\rmd hehiprabhavd hehim 
(Centre) tesdm Tafhdgato hyavadaf fe\sdm\ 

(Right) ca yo nirodha. 

(Next face) \evain vadt ina\Msramanah 
This formula, the last verse of the Lalitavistara^, occurs in 
many inscriptions; the following list, incomplete as it may be, shows 
the frequency. 

1. Bakhra column, in its neighbourhood a Buddha image, 
with the formula above, slightly variatmg: ye dharmmd hetupra- 
bhavm tesdm hetmn T athdgata uvdca^ 

la. Nearly the same text on a stone from the Sarnath Stupa. 

^KERN, Buddhism, p. 25. 
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(JASB: i¥, 1835, pp. 131C; cf. the remarks E. BURNOUF’s, Le ' 
Lotus 4e la bonne LoiCj New ed., Paris' 1925, App. pp. 522ff.) 

' 2b > On the back of a slab from Sarnath, “containing conven- 
tional representations of scenes of the Buddha’s life. The characters 
belong to the 4th, or, perhaps, the 3rd century A.D.” (KONO¥^, 
Ep.Ind. IX, p. 293). 

3. Kanheri: JRAS, BE, VI, p. 13, No. 61. 

4. On clay seals from Pakan Bihar (6 miles to the east of 
•Sankisa, U.P.); CUNNINGPIAM, ArchaeoL Survey Reports XI, 
pp. 31, 33, 37, No. 13f. 

5. On the lotus-seat of Buddha image in bhmmsparka-MituiQ 
in the Jardine Museum at Khajuraho, letters of the 9th cent. A.D. 
(D. R. BHANDARKAR, PRAS, WC., 1903 14, p. 47; No: 1991; Ep. 
Ind. XX, App. p. 262, No. 1871; a picture of the Buddha sculpture 
with the inscription in B. L. DHAMA, A Guide to Khajuraho. 
Bombay 1927, Plate XII a). 

6. A number of seals from Nalanda give in Sanskrit or in 
Prakrit the formula. “This formula is found written usually in the 
northern script of about the eighth century (AD.), and even later, 
not only on the seals or plaques but also on a number of images, 
stones and bricks, excavated from Nalanda*^ (HIRANANDA 
SASTRI, Ep. Ind. XXI, p. 72). 

7. Inscription on a square loose stone, found in a large 
modern temple close to the village of Devika-para, less than 
mile east of the caves of Mahathan (near Kanheri). (E. W. WEST, 
JRAS, BB, Voi. VI, No. XXI, 1862, text and lithographed copy 
p. 13, No. 61). 

8. In Tibet on a great number of Tsha-tsha’s, Mchod-rteii’s 
and sculptures of Buddhist deities. (G. TUCCI, Indo-Tibetica I, 
Roma 1932, p. 27, 73ff., Nos. 1-27, 30-41, 44; p. 85f., No. 70f.; 
p. 88, No. 83f,; p. 91, No. 100; p. 95, No. 115; p. 97, No. 121; 
p. 1061, Nos. 148, 150, 152). 

9. A small votive tablet from Pyogingyi-Kon in South-Indian 
characters, “these few fragments, which may be ascribed to the 5th, 
to the 7th centuries A.D., are interesting as they are the oldest ever 
found in Burma bearing legends in these characters”. (Ch. 
DUROISELLE, ASI, AR 1928|29, 1953, p. 107), 
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10. An inscription from Keddah, Malakka, see KERN, 
Verspr. Geschr. Ill, p. 255. 

The present inscription may be one of the '"numbers of short 
inscriptions of two or three lines scattered about Gaya and Buddha 
Gaya, and other places in Magadha, but most of them contain only 
the well-known profession of the Buddhist faith, beginning with 
"■ye dhmmm 

11. In the central part of the lower ^'cankrama^^ is a mutilated 
inscription (fig. c) in eastern characters of the 10th cent. A.D. 
incised, the left edge, the beginning, of which is missing; the last 
letter is indistinct, the following perhaps missing, as the stone is 
damaged on the right corner of that part; the inscription is con- 
tinued on the righ by one letter. The first letter to be seen is 
with a superscribed r; before that the lower part of dha seems 
visible; as there was space for two letters only, one would suggest 
the reading; d\deyadha\r7na\ | After that stands: yah acayanagara. 
The following letter appears to be Asf, the lacuna may have con- 
tained one or two letters; on the right side from the central portion 
bhyah^ is visible. The whole inscription, therefore, would run: 
\deyadha}\rma (!) \yah (!) Acayanagaraksi . .bhyah\\ A town 
Acayanagara“ seems to be unknown; nor is it easy to complete the 
word ksi (}) , .bhyah, perhaps kptijebhyah should be meant. 

"CUNNINGHAM, Arch. Survey Report III, p. 113. 

^ There exists Jaipur, which appears in Ft. BUCHANAN’s Journal ( J.B.O.R.S. 
VIII, 1922, p. 213) under the form Jainagar; about the Rajas cf. p. 273f., where 
the form Jainagar is found. It is the Jainagar, mentioned by CUNNINGHAM, 
Arch. Survey Report, III, p. 125, near Lakhi Sarai, 25® 11' N. 8^® 6' E. On 
Ajaipur in Bihar, mentioned in Skandagupta's Bihar Stone Pillar Inscription 
(Corpus Inscr. Indie. Ill, p. 47fif. No, 12) and in Devapaladeva’s Nalanda-Copper 
Plate (Ep. Ind. XVII, pp. 310 flf.) 

See P. C. CHAUDHIRI, J.B.O,R.S. 19, 1933, 337ff., identified with the village 
Ajaipur in Bihar, Lat. 25® 15', Long. 85®25'. Though the exchange of — pitta and 
— mgara in the ending of local place-names is not of great importance, the ca in 
Acaya — offers a more difficult obstacle to identify the place with Ajaipur. 



CHANDASENA OF THE KAUMUDlMAHOTSAVA 
By Dasharatha Sharma 

MrK. P. Chandasena of the 

Kaumudimahotsava with Chandra, the first^ Gupta^ mler o 
Magadha, and for Chandra becoming Chanda m Prakrit, e re ers 
w the inscription of Chandasati, the Satavahana fang, published m 
E I Vol. XVIII, p. 317. Such a reference is, however perhaps 
unnecessary, because the Sanskrit name Chandra seems to be alluded 
loTtheTerse IV. 2 of the drama itself. The verse runs as 

follows:— 

Here Mantragupta’s spy, wandermg m the guise of a 
speaks not only of the moon, but also of Chan a, t e up ■ 

Both can be described as the one on account of 

rhe dark spots on her surface, and the other on account o^he «n m- 

curred by the slaughter of his adoptive father. P ^ 

^ is clear in its apphcation to the 

moon But it has also a covert reference to Chandragupta whose 
^ «rEe* was brought about (Mf^) by Ms marriage with 

a Lichchhavi princess. 


Reviews and Notices of Books 

EXPLORATIONS IN SIND-' 

By A. Banerji-Sastri 

[Memoirs of the Archasological Survey of India No. 48 being 
a report of the exploratory survey carried out during the years 
1927-28, 1929-30 and 1930-31 by N. G. Majumdar, Assistant 
Superintendent, Archjeological Survey of India, published in 
1934.] 

Since R. D. Banerji’s discovery of Mahenjo-daro in 1922,^ 
excavations and explorations at Nal in the Kalat State of Baluchistan 
in 1925-26 by Hargreaves, and a survey of Northern and Southern 
Baluchistan in 1926-27, and 1927-28 by Stein, have been followed 
up by examinations of chalcolithic sites in the Indus valley itself 
in 1925 by Dikshit and in 1927-31 by Majumdar whose finds are 
described in the memoir under notice. 

The results so far have been to carry back the history of 
Indian civilization to at least the 4th millennium B.C., and to 
point out the connection of India with Egypt, Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Crete and islands of the Mediterranean.- If the discoveries of a 
chalcolithic civilization in the Jumna and the Gangetic valleys^ be 
taken into consideration, archaeology has succeeded in linking up 
the Ganges — ^Jumna — Hindus civilization with that of Persia — 
Mesopotamia — ^Aegean. Majumdar’s explorations emphasise the 
maritime and riparian character of this civilization as pointed out 
by me in my Asura India p. 100. "'Living in a fiat riparian tracts, 
the Indus people could find almost unlimited scope for agricultural 
pursuits, like the Egyptians in the Nile valley or the Sumerians and 

Memoirs o£ the Archieological Survey of India, No. 48, pp, 1 — 172, 
Plate I— XLVl. 

Marshall, Mahenjo-darOy Vol. I, pp. 103 — 4; Mackay, ibid., p. 334. 

“Frankfort, A^inual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, Leyden, 1934, 

pp. 1—12. 

^ Banerji-Sastri, "^Remains of a Prehistoric Civilization in the Gangetic 
Valley”, Fathak Commemoration Volume, 1954, pp. 248' — 61, 
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tlie Babylonians in the valley watered by the Euphrates and the 
Tigris/ —Majumdarj op, dt,^ p. 146. The close affinity between the 
Indus civilization and that of the ancient Near East has been shown 
by Frankfort in the parallels between the typical finds at Mahenjo- 
daro and those excavated by him in the Akkadian city of Tell Asmar 
(2500 B.C.) and by Langdon in his excavations at Kish. In another 
direction, the chain of prehistoric sites in Sind from Limo Junejo m 
the north to Orangi and Tharro to the south, and at Nal go to 
corroborate Stein’s stratification of certain sites in Baluchistan and 
his conclusion that the Kulli-Mehi pottery belongs to an epoch 
earlier than that of Nal: "some of the patterns appearing on the 
Kulli-Mehi ware, e.g., the bulls, fishes and the Pipd hai representa- 
tions, have become more stylized at Nal.” — Majumdar, op, cit,, 
p, 151. If Kulli-Mehi is older than Nal, Amri pottery is shown 
by Majumdar ’s finds to be older than Mahenjo-daro pottery, 
specially in view of the stratigraphical evidence, ([bid, 151.) 
The relative chronological position of the Amri-Kulli-Mehi, Nal 
and Mahenjo-daro pottery is intimately connected up with the 
relation of ancient India to the western world on the one hand and 
to the Jumna-Ganges-Pacific on the other. Regional studies, like 
those of Evans at Crete, Frankfort in Akkadia, Voolley at Ur, 
Langdon at Kish, Marshall at Mahenjo-daro, Majumdar s present 
explorations in southern Sind and mine at Buxar must precede all 
attempts at co-ordination and world-wide generalisations. 

In an evaluation of this ancient Indian civilization, however, 
two questions should be kept constantly in view: 

(i) Chronology — does literary and linguistic tradition 

(however late) throw any light on archaeology 
(specially pottery, terra cotta and script) ? 

(ii) Extrusive or intrusive nature of this civilization and its 

ramifications. 

(i) Chronology. 

Ancient Indian history is divided into four distinct epochs 
according to the Puranas: 

{a) manmya pitrs; 

(b) the seven chief rsiganas; 
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(c) Mami SvayamMum; 

(d) M.znii Valv^svata. 

After the end of each age, follows zn inf vrvaJ of, gestation or 
seed-time, biprfha, smttyaty-artha^ sanfindrtha and smtfina-kam 
(V#. P#r. 61, 158, 161, 48). The interval is due to the periodic 
destruction of the land through inundation or deluge or prakya, a 
local catastrophe, which is to be ckarlf distinguished from 
mahipralaya in which the whole world is in¥olvedh Matsya'.Fuf, 
Ch. I). The bijdrtha (Apastamba) gradually leads to the restora- 
tion of population. The diflFerence between khmtiaprdaya and 
mahdpraUya, z partial and complete deluge indicates a local or 
universal destruction. In one case i.e., in a local disaster, a fresh 
civilization springs up; in the other, fresh forms of life start anew 
from the fish in the water slowly on to man whose history then 
merges into the history of individual cultures and their collective 
civilizations in definite areas. In short, it is the distinction between 
the geological and geographical background of the history of a 
particular country and people. In studying the history of India 
so far, both these viewpoints as recorded (however lately) in the 
J?uranas have been mostly ignored. Consequently, the whole 
Puranic outlook has been treated as mythical. 

Recently, however, archaeology has been turning for help 
toward literature^. The dynasties of the Kali age tracing from 
{d) above, Manu Yaivasvata, are receiving such startling corro- 
boration from archseological discoveries in coins and inscriptions, 
that the sages and rulers of (a)^ (b) and (c), after each fresh 
local upheaval or sinking-under, are almost murmuring out though 
at present unintelligibly pointing to the discoveries in the Indus- 
Jumna-Gangetic valleys mentioned above. Wild attempts® have 

^ Winternitz, Die Fiutsagea dcs Altertums und der Naturvolker, Mitteilungeis 
der AnthropologisKen Gesellscaft in Wien, ISOl, pp. 305-33. 

For an account of the Deluge tablet, the contrast between Babylonian and 
Biblical accounts, Sumerian records and Babylonian legend, cf. The Cambridge 
Ancient History, Vol. II, pp. 129, 200, 36S, 497 

^Langdon, The Indus Script, Mahenjo-daro, Vol II, p. 431: "Working with 
the present material, I suggest to Sanskrit scholars that they choose the names 
of a few mythical heroes and of deities, and with the few identifications here made 
attempt to separate the constantly recurring groups of signs and compare them 
with these names.’'* 

^'^addell, Indo^Suntertan Seals 1925. 
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already been made to connect them, a more systematic investiga- 
tion is clearly indicated. A new history of Ancient India discard- 
ing worn-out shibboleths regarding Indian isolation and Phcenician 
philanthropy in endowing India with her arts and letters, but 
utilising the latest discoveries from under the ground and the 
Puranas above^ — a history dealing with Indian civilization under 
the four ages above, viz., (#), (c) and (J), from 5000 B.C. 

to 1000 B.C., may help to supply many a missing link in both 
subjective and objective evidence. 

As an illustration of the deluge and interval between (d) 
Manu Vaivasvata and (c) Manu Svayambhuva chapters in the 
Puranas about 4000 B.C., may be mentioned the following inde- 
pendent archeological findings in Khotan, Sistan, Baluchistan and 
Sind about the 4th millennium B.C. 

(i) Khotan. 

About 1,500 feet below the saddle the bottom was reached 
and then began a passage of fantastic rock defiles, the like of which 
I had never seen. For nearly three hours I marched beween walls 
of conglomerate and apparently chalky rock rising thousands of 
feet above the narrow fissure at the bottom. As it appeared to 
me in my total want of geological training, only the erosive acticni 
of water ^ aided by extreme disintegration of the rocks under 
peculiar climatic conditions, could have produced these extraordi- 
nary formations. Bnt of water there was no trace, only ankle-deep 
dust overlying the detritus. For the first four or five miles there 
was scarcely even scrub growing in these terribly barren gorges; 
animal life seemed completely absent. The want of water did not 
physically distress me, as it did our ponies and yaks, which had 
tasted no drop for more than twenty-four hours. Yet my attention 
was ever turned to it in contrast, by the sight of the huge, over- 
hanging cliffs, the cavities, and isolated pinnacles, which all looked 
as if ^water had worked themP Stein, S^and^buried Ruins of 
Khotan^ p. 234. 

(ii) Mahenjo-daro. 

"Our picture, however, would be wrongly drawn if we 
imagined Mahenjo-daro free from the havoc of floods; for if there 
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is one fact that stands out clear and unmistakable amid these ruins, 
it.is that the people must have lived in ever present dread of the 
river. . Nor was it only against these occasional deluges that 

: the people of Malienjo-daro had to provide. Each annual 

inundation might raise the level of the ground by only the fraction 
of an inch; nevertheless, in the course' of a few generations, die 
danger of flooding from this cause, would be a very real one.”-^ 
Marshall, Mahenjo-daro, VoL I, pp. 6 — 7. 

(iii) Sistan, Baluchistan and southern Sind. 

"It may thei'efore, be safely concluded from the archaeological 
evidence available, that Sind, like Baluchistan, Sistan, Traiiscaspia 
and Central Asia, has been subject to continuous desiccation, 
though to a more limited extent/' Majumdar, Exphraiiom /» 
Sindj p. 147. 

The interval prior to the restoration of population, the 
blylrtha after the deluge is emphasised by Marshall, ibfd.^ p. 112: 
"Arc we to assume that the Vedic followed directly after the Indus 
civilization in the Panjab, or that there was an interval between 
them?” as against Langdon, Marshall makes the interval last about 
two thousand years, and in this he has the support of the 
Puranas. He and the Puranas further agree in thinking that the 
Indus civilization (possibly Asura according to the description in 
the Puranas) could then (i.e., at the time of the Aryan advent) 
have been but a mere shadow of its former self. {Ibid., p. 112). 

Would it be too implausible to say that the civilization 
swamped by this deluge in Sind and its neighbourhood belongs to 
the third epoch of ancient Indian history under {c) above, and 
the chalcolithic period of the archaeologist corresponds to the Mann 
Svayambhuva age of the Puranas — ^between 4000 and 2500 
B.C.? 

This leads to the second question — 

(ii) the intrusive or extrusive character of this civilization, 
and its ramifications. 

In the words of Marshall— ' all the material of a 

^ 'There is abundant evidence to prove that much of the ruin observable here 
(at Mahenjo-daro) is directly attributable to inundation/ p. 102. 
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religions nature recovered at Mahenjo-daro and Harappa appears 
to be characteristically Indian/’ {Ibid, p. 76) , He, however, 
admits contact between the Indus Valley and Western Asia. (p. 76). 
The Indus script and the scripts of Sumer, Proto-Elam, Minoa and 
ITittite are interrelated^. The pottery of Sind show distinct' 
affinity with those of Mesopotamia and Egypt^. But a compara- 
tive study has hardly begun. Indigenous and alien elements are 

yet to be distinguished. Thus though **an intimate relation 

between the Indus, Early Sumerian and Second Prediluvian 
cultures’’*"^ in the fourth or first half of the third millennium 
B.C. (pre-Sargonic or early Sargonic times in Mesopotamia) is 
admitted, it would be premature to say anything about the pre- 
chalcolithic period or First Prediluvian culture in India corres- 
ponding to the Puranic epoch {b) of the seven chief rsigams or 
pioneers of Indian culture in India and overseas^. 

In appraising this epoch fresh discoveries in two widely 
distant corners of the earth should not be lost sight of. 

(i) pottery at Sagunta in Spain: La Dama Iberica de 

Sagunia discovered by D. Manuel Gonzalez 

Simancas in his excavations at Plaza de Armas; also 
terra cotta figurines brought to light in the Bulletin 
of the Academy of History, Madrid. 

(ii) script in the Easter Island noted by Fabri. 

These (i) and (ii) pottery, terra cotta and script show marked 
similarities with the same in India, possibly more akin to the more 
primitive and earlier specimens. In this connection the importance 
of the Jumna Valley and Ganges Valley remains should not be 
overlooked. As Marshall is careful to stress — *Tet me emphasize 
the fact, however, that we have no sufficient grounds as yet for 
affirming positively that this civilization was limited to the Indus 
Valley and the plains of the Panjab. Ten years ago we knew 
nothing of its existence at all, and since then we have been too 
pre-occupied with the exploration of Mahenjo-daro and Harappa 

^ Mahenjo-daro, op cit,^ P* 41. 

^Ibid., p. 101, 
p. 104. 

^ Levi. J. A. 1925, Juillet-Septembre pp, SJ* 
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and with following up its tracks towards the west to find time for 
tracing ■ it eastward across Rajput ana or down the valleys of the 
Jumna and the Ganges., *'' If it proves eventually to have done 
so, ■ the . term 'Tndian” rather than "Indus” may be more appro-- 
priate/' {Mahenjo-daro, VoL I, p. 91). 

If the chalcolithic chapter of ancient Indian History under 
(r) Manu Svayambhuva presents the contact of the Ganges- 
Jumna-Indus civilization with that of the Euphrates-Tigris-Nile- 
Aegean, the pre-chalcolithic epoch under {b) the seven chief 
rsiganas may open up vistas of a continuous chain resting at one 
end in Spain^ on the Atlantic and at the other in the Easter Island 
in the Pacific — ^partially accounting for the curious interrelation 
of scripts and legends across land and sea. An intensive study of 
geology and linguistic palaeontology, first regional and then com- 
parative, may yield unexpected information. Till then, it will 
remain mere speculation. 

Another suggestive speculation is the Puranic appellation of 
the first stage of the story — {a) manmya^pitrs in the light of 
human relics in the gravels of the rivers Godavari and Narmada" 
and other alluvial areas of South India testifying to man’s existence 
in prehistoric times^. These man7isya-pitrs, our ancestors in India, 
have left their remains in their Iake-dwellings‘^, in the areas stretching 
from the Narmada-Godavari to Baluchistan across Sind, and their 
handicraft in the rock-paintings spreading through the range in 
South and Central India. Similar rock-paintings in Spain as 
published recently in Les Peintures Rupestres schematiqim de la 
Pcmnstde Iberique by Abbe Henri Breuil, VoL IV, 1935^*, raise 
thoughts as disquieting as the mysterious statues in the Easter 
Island later in age but of an inspiration of which the ancient 
memory of the countless islands of the Pacific may one day reveal 
the source. 

J^ ABCD, Diaro lUustrado. Ano Trigesimoprimero. No. 9, 893. Madrid Dia 
7 De Febro. De 1935, p. 7. 

"Foote, Indian prehistoric Antiquities^ pp. 146 — 53. 

® Foote, Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric Antiquities ^ pp. 146 — 53. 

‘^Majumdar, Explorations in Sind, p, 65. 

Cf. also The Cambridge Ancient History^ VoL II, pp. 567 0. 

^Pl XV. Pk XVII— XLIV. 


Notes of the Quattet 

The proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the Bihar and 
Orissa E.esearch Society held in the Society^ s office on Sunday ^ 
March 3, 193 5, at 8-30 ajn. 

Present: 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James {Yice-Bresldent), 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus. 

Mr. H. Lambert. 

Dr. A. Bancrji-Sastri. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Mr. J. L. Hill. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the Council 
held on December 8, 1934. 

2. Passed the monthly accounts for November, December, 
1934 and January, 1935. 

3. Elected the following new members; 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. Hubback, C.S.I., I.C.S. 

Mr. Iqbal Husain, M.A., B.L. 

4. Placed the Ethnological Institute of the Vienna Univer- 
sity on the Society's exchange list. 

5. Considered the arrangements for the Annual General 
Meeting. 

Resolved that the Annual General Meeting be held on 
March 29, at 6-15 p.m. in the Science College Physics Lecture 
Theatre. 

6. Passed the Agenda paper for the Annual General Meeting. 

Resolved that Mr. H. Lambert should move that the following 

gentlemen be elected office-bearers and members of the Council 
for the year 1935-36. . 
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President 

His Excellency Sir James David Sifton, K,C.S.I.5 K.C.I.E.j 

' ' 

Vice-President 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., LC.S., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Secretary 
Mr. J. L. Hill, M.A. 

Joint Secretary 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

Treasurer 
Mr. Sham Bahadur, Bar-at-Law. 

Librarian 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

Editorial Board 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., I.C.S., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Members of the Co 7 mcil {in addition to the 'President^ Secretary ^ 
Treasurer and Librarian %uho are ex^-officio members) — 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., LC.S.5 
Bar-at-Law. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus, M.A., C.LE., O.B.E. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri, D.Litt. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B.L. 

Mr. D. N, Sen, M.A. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Fazal Aii. 

Mr. J. S. Armour, M.A. 
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7. Permitted , Mr. K. P. Jayaswal to make 250 reprints at 
his own cost of his article, ''Coins of later Mauryas”.. 

8. The Editor of the Bihar .and. .Orissa Research Society 
.Journal brought to the notice of the Council the fact that the 
article by Professor Poiire-Davond on ''The Mithra Cult'’ published 
in VoL XIX, Part 3, had caused offence. The Council desired 
him to include in the Journal a note as to the circumstances in" 
which the article came to be published. 

J. L. HILT 

Homrary General Secretary 

' March 6, 1955 


Proceedings of the animal meeting of the Bihar and Orissa 
B.esearch Society held in the Physics Lecture Theatre of Patna 
Science College on Friday y March 29, 1935. 

1. The President His Excellency Sir James David Sifton, 
K.C.S.L, K.C.LE.3 declared the meeting open. 

2. Resolved, on a motion proposed by Mr. H. Lambert and 
seconded by Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail, that the following 
gentlemen be elected to hold office for the year 193 5 -3 6^. 

President 

His Excellency Sir James David Sifton, K.C.S.L, K.C.LE., 

LCS. 

Vice-President 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W, James, M.A., LC.S., 
Bar-at-Law, 

Secretary 

Mr. J. L. Hill, M.A. 

Joint Secretary 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

Treasurer 

Mr. Sham Bahadur, Bar-at-Law. 

Librarian 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

Editorial Board 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., I.C.S.. 

Bar-at-Law. 
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Members of the Council' (in addition to the f resident^ Secretary ^ 

Treastiref ' md Li hr at km ' who are ex-^offich me?nhers), 

"Tlie Hoii^'ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., IC.S., 

; Bar-at-,Law. 

Mr. G.. E. Faw'cus, M.A., C.LE., O.B.E. ' 

Mr. K. P, Jayaswal, M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Dr. A. Baiierji-Sastri, M..A., Ph.D. 

D.r. Hari Cliand Sastri, D.Litt. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Cliandra Roy, M.A., B.L. 

Mr. D. N. Sen, M..A. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Faza! Ali. 

M.r. J. S. Armour, M.A. 

3. The Honorary Secretary presented the Annual Report of 
the Society. 

4. The Honorary Treasurer presented the Annual Statement 
of Accounts. 

5. Hie Vice-President, in a review of the year’s work of 
the Society, referred briefly to the progress of the Society’s publi- 
cation of the Buchanan Reports and to the generosity of Rai 
Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan in printing two of them free of 
cost; explained the circumstances in which an article by Professor 
Poure-Davoud on "*The Mithra Cult” came to he published in 
the Society’s Journal; regretted the loss the retirement of Mr. 
Lambert would occasion the Society, and congratulated him upon 
the Doctorate the University was to confer upon him; welcomed 
Mr. Armour and the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Fazal Ali to the Council 
of the Society; and thanked Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail for a 
donation of Rs. 50 to be spent as the President of the Society 
should think fit. 

6. The President introduced Prof. H. Heras who delivered a 
most interesting lecture on "The Expansion of Buddhism in 
Afghanistan,” illustrated with many excellent lantern slides. 

7. The President proposed a vote of thanks to Prof. Heras 
for his lecture. 

8. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in a brief speech proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Chair. 

9. The President declared the meeting closed. 


' ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1934-3 5 ■ 

I — ^l^iEMBERSHIP 

The total number of ordinary, members and . sribscribers to the 
Society’s Journal; on December 31, 1934, was 157... This 

represents a decrease . of . seven ■ .from the corresponding figure at 
the end of 1933, the Society losing four of its ordinary members 
by death and eleven by resignation, and the Journal one of its 
subscribers, while nine new members were enrolled. With the 
13 honorary and 14 life members, the total membership of the 
Society stands at 184. 

II — ^Meetings 

The last Annual General Meeting was held on March 22, 
1934, in the Physics Lecture Theatre of the Science College, 
Patna, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., LC.S., 
Vice-President of the Society, presiding. After the transaction 
of formal business, the Vice-President reviewed the work of the 
Society during the past year. The meeting was followed by a 
lecture on ^'Mediseval Indian Sculpture” delivered by Dr. Stella 
Kramrisch. 

Meetings of the Council were held on March 18, July 29 
and December 8, 1934, and on March 3, 1935. 

III — Journal 

During the period under review parts I and II of VoL XX 
of the Society’s Journal, containing 267 pages and 12 plates, have 
been published. Owing to our changing the press the publication 
of Parts III and IV of VoL XX (a double number) has been 
delayed. They are now, however, ready in type. The Editorial 
Board is the same as that of the year 1934. 

The Society has during the current year edited and printed 
Francis Buchanan’s Report on Shahabad, which is now ready for 
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distribution^ wliile work on the Bhagaipur Report is well advanced 
at the Patna Law Press. The printing of Buchanan’s "Account of 
the Districts of Bihar and of tlie City of Patna’’ continues. 

The Indian Institute Library, Oxford, the Indian Research 
Institute, Calcutta, and the Etlinological Institute of the Vienna 
University have been put on our Journal’s exchange list. 

IV — ^Library 

During the year 221 books (291 volumes), of which 24 
were Sanskrit, 2 Pali, 8 Hindi and 1 each in Oriya, Mundarica, 
Gujarati and Sora, were added to the Library. Of this total 48 
were presented, while 149 were obtained by exchange and 24 by 
purchase. On December 31, 1934, the Library contained 6641 
volumes as compared with 63 50 volumes at the end of the 
previous year. Out of the Mayurbhanj donation to the Library 
the sum of Rs. 21-8-0 was spent on books during the financial 
year up to February 28, 1935. 

The Society has been asked to house some historical records 
of importance at present in the Record Room of the District 
Judge, Patna. Mr. K. K. Datta, who has undertaken the heavy 
work of sorting these records, says that there is much in them 
of historical worth, since they supply valuable information about 
the early days of Indo-British administration in India. 

The Society, through the kindness of Mr. C. E. A- W* 
Oldham, has been given 259 blocks of inscriptions, temples, sketch 
maps, coins, sculptures and other antiquities, originally published in 
the Indian Antiquary (now no longer issued). Some of these 
blocks may prove valuable in future, especially in cases where the 
originals have been lost. 

V — ^Search for Manuscripts 

The search for manuscripts proceeded under the supervision 
of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal and Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri. Owing to the 
disturbances caused in North Bihar by the earthquake, Pandit 
Vishnu Lai Sastri was recalled to Patna in the first week of 
March, 1934, to help in arranging and preparing for the press the 
Catalogue of Manuscripts in Mithila, Vol. 11 of which, containing 
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Literature, Prosody and Rlietorics, has been printed. He returned 
to the Darblianga, district on October 11, and between that date 
and the beginning of March has catalogued 369 manuscripts. 
He was on privilege leave from February 2 to 15, 1935. 

VI — ^Accounts 

The Annual Statement of Accounts is being presented by 
the Honorary Treasurer and will be printed separately. 

, J. L. HILL, 

. Honorary General .Secretary 


March 10, 1935 


,Sigfemeni of Accounts, from April 1, 1934 to February 
2S, 1935 

A — ^The actuals for 1933-34 showed a closing balance of 
:Rs. 4,010-9-2. With the amount transferred to fixed deposit, viz., 
Rs, 2,594-10-95 the total balance to the credit of the Society was 
Rs. 6,605-3-11 at the end of 193.3-54. 

B-— As regards the , actuals . up to February 28, 193 5 the 

current account closing balance was Rs.2,2 15-1 1-11. To this 
must be added the amoant on fixed deposit, viz., Rs. 4,372-7-9 
which gives a total of Rs. 6,588-3-8. 

C — The cliief sources of income are the Government grant, 
subscriptions, sale-proceeds of the Society's Journal and interest 
on fixed deposits. The subscriptions realised up to February 28, 
1935 amounted to Rs. 1,123-8-0, up to February 28, 1934 the 
realised amount was Rs. 1,129-3-7. The estimate for the whole 
financial year was Rs. 1,300. 

Our realisations from the sale-proceeds of published literature 
amounted to Rs. 249-9-0 up to the end of February, 1935. For 
the same period last year, the amount was Rs. 203-0-4. 

The interest on fixed deposits amounted to Rs. 77-13-0 up 
to February 28, 1935. 

S. BAHADUR 

Honorary Treasurer 

March 13, 1935 
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Actuals up to February 28, 

1935 




INCOME 







Actuals 

Revised Budget 


Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

■p.. ■ 

Subscriptions 

.. 1,123 

8 

0 

1,300 

0 

0 

Sale of Journal 

237 

1 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

106 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Postage Recovered 

20 

8 

0 




Sale of Catalogue of Mithila 12 

8 

0 




Manuscripts. 







Government grant . . 

. 4,703 

0 

0 

4,703 

0 

O' 

Opening Balance — 







Hatliwa Fund 

2,722 

12 

0 

2,722 

12 

0 

Darbhanga Fund 

975 

0 

9 

3,718 

2 

0 

Refund of Loan 

752 

14 

3 




Mayurbhanj Fund • • 

201 

14 

iVz 

863 

5 

iWz 

General Balance 

110 

14 

Wz 

110 

14 

3^2 

Gbano Total 

. . 10,966 

10 

5 

13,628 

2 

2 


March 13, 1935 


S. BAHADim 
Honorary Treasurer 
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EXPENDITURE 

Actuals Revised Budget 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs*. 

a. 

p. 

Establishment , 

1,154 

S 

0 

1,260 

0 

0 

Mithik Pandit 

1,162 

5 

4 

1,475 

0 

0 

Telephone 

220 

5 

0 

113 

0 

0 

Printing Charges 

1,3 IS 

6 


2,200 

0 

0 

5 , Refund of Loan 

752 

14 

5 i 



Postage 

225 

11 

6 

250 

0 

0 

Stationery 

44 

9 

0 

60 

0 

0 

Library 

148 

5 

11 

550 

0 

0 

Electrical Charges 

77 

4 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Out of Hathwa Fund 

399 

7 

3 

2,722 

12 

0 

Out of Darbhanga Fund . 

1,437 

12 

9 

2,040 

0 

0 

Out of Mayurbhanj Fund . 

21 

8 

0 

863 

5 

10^2 

Miscellaneous (a) 

1,788 

0 

6 

200 

0 

0 

Total 

8,750 

14 

6 

11,634 

1 

101/2 

. Glosihg Balance 

2,215 

11 

11 

1,994 

0 

3/2 

Grand Total 

. 10,966 

10 

5 

13,628 

2 

2 

(a) This includes Rs. ! 

1,700 sent 

to 

the Allahabad 

Bank in 


fixed deposit. 

Details of closing Balance in current account and fixed 


deposit: — 

C|A. 
Rs. a. 

P- 

F. D. 

Rs. a. p. 

Huthwa Fund 

623 4 

9 

1,700 0 0 

Darbhanga Fund 

302 10 

3 

1,991 2 9 

Mayurbhanj Fund 

180 6 

1/2 

681 5 0 

General Fund 

1,109 6 

9/2 


Total . . 

2,215 11 

11 

4,372 7 9 


S. BAHADUR . 
Honorary Treasurer 


March 13, 193 5 


Hh Excellency the Fresident in introducmg 
lecturer of the evening, said i 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Prof. Heras, who has come here to address you this evening, 
is the founder and Director of the Indian Historical Researcli 
Institute of Bombay. His writings are authoritatively recognised 
as standard works on Indian History and he is one of the leaders 
of historical researcn in this country. 

He is not a stranger to Bihar for he has represented our 
Society in Europe, has contributed to our Journal and has addressed 
us before. 

Recently he was invited by the Government of Afghanistan 
to make an archaeological survey of that country, a specially 
valuable field of research, as Afghanistan was the gateway of 
India through which passed the successive cultural waves from 
Asia and from the 'W'estern countries, and I have great pleasure 
in calling on him to speak to you now regarding one phase of his 
investigations. 


; At the dose of the lecture His Excellency moved a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer: 

prtADiEs AND Gentlemen,' - 

; ^ I am sure that we have all enjoyed this evening's interesting 

and instructive lecture, and I ask you to record in the usual 
; m of thanks to Prof. Heras for the pleasure he has 

:|';pyen-;us.. ^ 


Transliteration of the Devanagari Alphabet adopted in 
the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Kssearch 
Society from 1925 


Devanagari 

Roman 

Devanagari Roman 

sr 

a 


t 

■ m ■ 

a 


til 


i 


d 

i 

,4 


dh 

^ ' 

11 


n 


u 


p 


■ f 


Ph 


f 

1 W . 

b 


i 

i 

i W' ■ 

bh 



m 


e 

¥ 

y 


ai 

■ T 

r 


0 


1 


au 


V 
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¥ 

s 


kh 


s 


g 

^sr 

s 


sh 


h 


n 

V! 

1 


ch 

{Anusvard) 

m 


chh 

\Anmdsikd) 

til 


j 

: lyisargd) 

h 


n 

X (Jihvdmuliya) 

h 


t 

X (JJpadhmaniya) 

h 


th 

s {Ava^aha) 



d 

XJddtta 

— 

¥ 

& 

Svarita 

JS 

W 

n 

Anudatta 

\. 




A BIAIJSCT OF BHOJAPUEI 


m. 


' .■te: i: se: mAr.^le: fi'a: •with what' cliii joM. 

heat 

(a) k e : , k.A w a n and k a w a n i' are used as adjectives 
also e. g* 

ke:orkAWAii a d i m i Vho man/ ■ 

k e r or k A w A n in e E r a : r n : ‘who woman/ 

: k, A w A n i m a fi r a : r ii : ‘who woman/ 

|51. Raflaxiva ProtiayiiSi. 

A p A n e : and a p a n a : 

Genitive Adj* a : p a n 

This pronoun expresses a reflexive sense for emphasis 
and is used with all personal pronoi|ns anil with nouns 
without any change in form ; g, 

ra:m ApAne: Ia lA^i^eigAileia: si:ta:ke 
or k e 1 A c h u m A n k a : s a g e : c h o : y, i g a i 1 e : 
•Ram himself went awa^^ to fight but left Sita with 
Lakshinan/ 

u ApAne: tA ifiE: se or se: caH gAile: 
b a : k i : ego: b a d m a : s k e or k 5 : c h o : y i 
gAile: ‘he himself went from this place but left 

a rogue/ 

t h : A p A n e : t a c o : r a w a 1 a : a : E a in a r a : 
k e or k e : c o : r i : 1 a g a w a 1 a : •you jmiirself stole 

and attributed the theft to me/ 

B A m A p A n e : mu:!: c a : fi e : j i : fi I : to: 
fiAra: se or'se ka; lUAtAlAb Whether I myself 
die or live what have you to do with me ?* 

u dutkfi mAUAle: a; ApAna: keor ke 
bura: bEAla:kASAle: ‘he felt sorry and rebuked 
himself very much/ 

(a) This pronoun also expresses the combined sense 
of ^you and I" sometimes ; e. g. b fi a ; i ; a p a n a : s e or 
se ka: mAtAlAb ‘my friend, what have we to do 
with it 
5 
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(b) The geaitiYe wliieh is deelined like orclinarj’^ acljee- 
iites denotes , the sense of -'own'* mdiea nsecl with a iionii 
or pronoun and of , 'oiir* . (yonrs... and mine) when used 
absolutely ; g. 

; s i : r a : j .a : p iv n , g i a ■ ' e li 0 : \ i d i i. a, 1 © 

‘Siraj left his own Yiliage/ 

a:pAn phe:*^ ka:tA: hAHiair ka:fie ka: 
t A : t a:r A : ‘cut your own tree, w'hy do you cut mine?' 

a:pAn gfio:^Awa: kAfii: giil: ^vhere is 
our horse gone?' 

For the feminine gender a : p a n and a : p a n i both 
are used ; e. g. 

a : p A n g h 0 : i : or a : p a 11 i g h o : y. i : ‘our mare/ 
Like a : p A n, a p a n e : is also used as an adjective. 
It is used irrespective of gender ; e. g. 

ApAne: lAika: ‘our son/ 

ApAne: lAiki: ^our daughter/ 

$52. Indefitiite Pronouns. 

A w A r A u r i : , a w a r i : 

This pronoun expresses the sense of ‘more' ^other' 
(else) and is indeclinable : — 

e. g. AWArka:ca:fil: 

A u r i : k a : c a : B I : i what more is 
AWAri: ka: carfilij required. 

fo: .rAuli: na: J-aribi tA Auri: ke: 
b A j- a : r e : j- a : i : ‘if you do not go, who else will go to 
the market?' 

thorre: Adi mi: atilbat'^e; AWAri:lo:g 
tACAli gAil ‘some men have come others have 
gone away/ 

A w A r, A u r i : , . aw- a r I : ■ and a : n are used as 
adjectives also. They, however, do not change for 
gender ; e. g. 
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Si'' 


A ii r i : g a ; i a i fi S : s a n i-: 'some iiiofe ' cows will 

'■eom.e/ ' ■■ 

. A' A r mu: ii cl a : ■■ ^ghe some more mlV i b a :.t 
li „A m a : a a cl i m i : s e or s e ii a : k a fi, a b i woii'H- 
tell this ■ thing to o't her ' men / ' ' 

■ | 53 . ' k e : S n or k e 8 ti : means ^some oiie^ or ^any 
one’ and is indeclinable ; e. g. n 8 a w i : k a : R ii r a i e : ? 
'.^was there any one 

n R w S : k 6 : 8 n : n a : r a 8 e ■: ^there was no bocly*^ 

k e : fi n : k e or k a m a t i m a r i fi a : ^clo not beat 
anybody/ 

kerfiii: does not change men as an adjective ; e.g* 
kerfin: ni a r a d or kerfin: me:fira:rn: 'some 

man or woman/ 

Like k a : kichn or kichn : or k n c h ii : refers to 
an inanimate thing. It means 'some thingt or 'any thing/ 
Its forms are same in direct and in oblique ; e. g. kichn 
or kichn : or k n c li n : k h a:i 1 i fi a 1 J- a : i : *we 
will take some thing/ 

|54. The pronoun sAbfi or SAbfie: ‘all* has one 
constant form for both genders and cases e.g. s a b E or 
SAbfie: kAfiAl 'all said/ dir. 

SAbfi or SAbfie: ke or ke, SAbfi or SAbfie: 
s e or s e. obL 

SAbfi or SAbfie: 'all or whole^ as an adjective also 
does not change e. g, 

SAbfi or SAbfie: niArAdAui ke orke bAla: 
w A ; 'call all men/ 

SAbfi m.e:fira:rnn keorke bfietj-i cl a: 'send 
all the women/ 

SAbfi dnnija: se or se fiAuiAra: kAWA 
no: ka:ni uAikhe: 'I have nothing to do with the 
whole world/ 

Compound pronouns. 

The relative pronoun is combined with ke:fin: and 
SAbfi and s a b B with k e : fi n ; e.g, SAbfi ke:fin: 


So 
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‘every' one' ye: k e : fi e :• 'who ever' ye: s .i b 1 a : i 1 
*all .who caiine' s a b fi k e : fl u : k e or k s b a 1 a : w a : 

sA.bfi is also added to personal pronouns 
e.g..'>lrA,m 's a b'fi- ‘we aiF r a u i : or, r a ii r i : s a b fi 
‘you (respected) alF' u sAbfi ‘they all./ i o:g is also 
added with tt: or tu: {2nd pers. personal pronoun) e.g, 
t u : 1 o : g or t u : 1 o : g ‘you people/ 

■^A w A r, A u r' i : and a w a r i :■ . are also combined ivith 
ke:fiu.'', s.A b;fi ■ or . 1 o:g. aw at ke:Eu:, Aiiri: 
k e : R u :, or a w a r i : k e : fi u : ‘any body else/ a iv a r- 
s aB fi, \ A,u r i : s a b fi, AWAri: SA.bfi ‘all else/ 

A w A r 1 0 : g, A u r i : 1 o : g, a w a r i : 1 o : g ‘all else" 
or ‘all other/ 

Pronominai adjeatives. 

|56. Bhojapuri has pronominal adjectives based on the 
demonstrative, relative, correlative and interrogative 
pronouns. These are of manner (quality!, of quantity 
and number, 

(a) Adjective of manner : — 

A i s A n or a i s a n a : ‘of this sort,' 

0 i s A n ‘of that sort' y a i s a n,.....t a i s a n ‘such as* 
k A i s A n ‘of which sort/ 

(b) Adjective of quantity and number : — 

At Ana:, etAna:, hAtAna:, hetAna: 

‘so much or so many' o t a n a : ‘that much or so many' 
yAtAna: or yet Ana: .t AtAiia: or t etAna: 

‘as much as or as many as* k a t a n a : or k e t a n a : 
‘how much or how many/ 

$57. The above adjectives change for case and gender 
as shown in chapt iii § 31. 

(a) e.g. AisAn or AiSAna: din me gfiAr 
se bAfiAri: na: nikAle: ke ca:fil: ‘one should 
not go out side home, on such a day* JoisAni kit a: 
bi phe:ru de:khe:me na: a:i lx: ‘never was a 
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boot of that so.rt seen .again: ; j .a i s a: n ti fi a ii e : 

t A i s A n n. E n k A r i. a i k a : fi a w e : Lis lie is so is 

bis son •/ t A i s a .n. a i i m i : n ■ I! a w e : 'of whieii sort 

of ina.ii be is , k a i s a n i m e fi r a ; r ti ■: ii li a w e : 

*of wbicb sort of wonian she is?’ , 

■ ■ (h ) , e.g. , A t A E a : , e t a. i.i a : , S a t a a a : or fi e t a- 
n a : c a : n r t a e k e a cl i m i k e So: i : Lo iiiiieh 
rice: will be sufficient for one man only.’ At Alia:, 
e t .An : , fi a t a n a.: o.r fi e t a n a : r u p a j a : 

d fi A r e : k e t a 3- a g a fi i c a : fi !■: 'There should 

be siiiicient space to keep so many ■ rupees/ At aei:, 
e t A n i : , fi a t a n i : ' or fi e t a n i : ■ c i . : 11 i : s e 

fl A in a : r k a : m n a : c a 1 i : : 'so much sugar won’t 

snftice me / o t ^ n a : d fi a n k e k a r a ; b a : 'who has 
got so much wealth?’ k a : o t a n a : Adi m i : a i R e : 

‘well, will so many men come ?" o t a n i : k i t a :l) i 

t A fi A m A r a : p a : s b a : t e : 'so many books, I have 
got / 3- A t A n a : , or 3* e t A n a : m a n k a r e : t a t a- 
n a : or t e t a 11 a : k h a : 'eat as much as you like / 
}• A t A n a : or j e t A n a : a d i m i : a i fi e : t a t a n a ; 
or t e t A n a : a d i m i : k e i t ^ a : m k a i 1 j a : i : 
‘we will make arrangement for so many men as many will 
come / k A t A n a : or k e t a n a : g fi i : w a r a u S : 

k fi a : i 1 e : 'how much ghee do you take ?' b a r a : t i 

me kAtAna:or ketAna: Adimi: ba'^e: 'how 
many men are there in the marriage party ?’ 


Emphatic forms. 

$58. The following are the emphatic forms of the 
pronoun. 

Inclusive definitive 

h A m h A m fi u ; h a m fi I : 

til: tu:Rfi: til:fil:- 

te: te:fi1i: te:fii 


CHAPTER VI. 

Verbs. 

$59. (a) The roots are either active or passive ia, sense, 

e.g. r A. s o : i : b a n a t i a- : ^the food is being prepared ; 
(passive), i a i k i : r a s o : i : b a n a : w t i a : "the girl 
prepares the food-" ' (active). The. passive roots are all 
intransitive, the 'active- roots are either transitive or 
intransitive. Boots have a simple (e.g. b a i t li a 1 "to 
sit’) and a causal form ( e.g. b a i t fi a : w a 1 "to cause 
to sit’). All denominative roots are intransitive, e. g. 

(b) The root of a verb may be obtained by cutting off 
-a 1 (e.g. su:tAl "to sleep’); -i 1 (e.g. g a i Fto go") ; 

• w A 1 (e.g\ k h e : w A 1 "to row") as the case may be from 
the direct case of the verbal noun. Most of the roots end 
in consonants but a fairly large number of them end in 
a : . Those which end in other vowels are very few. 

Tenses 

$60. In Bhojapuri, we find indicative mood and the 
imperative mood. Besides, there is a conditional. The 
indicative merely expresses the action, present, past or 
future. Imperative denotes order with the second person 
and permission or approval with the others while condi- 
tional lays down a condition. We have indicative with 
reference to present, ])ast and future and conditional with 
reference to past where the condition has not been satisfied. 

The imperative is with reference to the present denoting 
immediate future and the future. Thus there are six 
tenses viz : — 

1. Present Indicative 

2. Past Indicative 

3. Future Indicative 
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4. ImperatiTe Present 
, : 5. Future Imperative 

6. past Conditional 

V- Eacli of tliese is eiilier simple or periphrastic* The 
latter are formed by eombiiiing- the forms of tlie auxiliary 
.verb, with either (a) tlie imperfect participle or |b) the 
perfect participle,. In effect tbns there are eighteen tenses 
six simple and twelve periplirastie. 

$61/ ■ ■■ Aiixiliarf Yarb« 

The following are the forms of the auxiliary verb : — 

(a) Present Indicative {Masculine) 

■ 8g. ■ , pL, 

1st pers. -b a : n i : or -a : n i : -ba ; n i : j S or -a ; n i : jS : 

2nd pers. (respectful) 

«b a : n i : or -a : n i : -b a : n i : or -a : n i : 

2ncl pers. tu : -b a : ^ a : or -a : r a : -b a : ^ a : or -a : r a : 

2iid pers. te : -baiy^e: or**a:re: «b a : a :sa ; or-a :r a :s a 

. . or -b a:!^ A,:8,A n ior 

. . ^ -a:.r a:s a n !■ , 


3rd pers. (respectful) 

-b a : n i : or -a : n i : 
3rd pers. u -b a e : or -a : r e : 
3rd pers. u (menial) 

-b a : t e : or -a : 


: -b a:n. i:: oT«-a:n i : 

'■•b a:V':or,...";-a':'; 

-ba :.x 6 :sA or -a * r e ;sv 
or -b a : e : s A n i or 
-a : r e : 8 A n i 

The forms of 1st pers., 2nd pers. (respectful) and 
3rd pers. (respectful) are the same in both masculine and 
feminine genders. The rest differ in feminine gender. 
They are given below : — 

Feminine 


2nd pers, tn : -b a : ^ u : or -a : r u : 
2nd pers. t 5 : -ba txe: or “arr e: 


pi- 

-b a : ^ n : or -a : r a Cy 
*ba:’^u:sAor 
-a:r u :8 A or 
'a:"^ ti;s A n 
-or -a,:,rh;rA B i 
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sg. 

Srd pers. u -b a:^ i: or-a;ri: 
3rd pers. u (meaial) -b i a : or 4 a : 


|62. Participles. 

Imperfect Participle. 

ia A t (masc.) d e : k b t 

in A t i (feal.) d e : k h a t i 

Perfect Participle 

in A 1 e : (mas. & fem.) de:kbAle: 

Conjugation of d e : k h a I— ‘to see’ Root ‘d e : k h’ 

(1) Simple Tenses. 

|63. These are formed by adding various terminations 
(e.g, 1:,a: etc.) to the root and without the help of the 
auxiliary. They are sis in number. 


pi. 

-b a : or -a : 

-b a : i :s a or 
-a ;r i ;s A or 
-b a i : s a n i 
or -a : r i : s A n i 


|64. Present Indicative. 

Masculine and Peminine 
sg. 

Ist pers. -I:(de:khl:) 

2nd pers. (respectful) 

-r:(de:khl:) 

2nd pers. t u : -a : (cl e ;k h A : ) 

2nd i>ers. t e : «u (d e :k h u) 


pi. 

4; j a: (d erk h l:j S;) 


-I: (d e ;k h i;) 

-a : (d e ; k h a ; ) 
-AS a: or -a s a n i 
(d e ; k h A s A : or 
A s A n i) 

3rd pers. (respectful) -1 : (d e ; k h I ; ) -I : (d I : k h I : ) 

3rd pers. u ; -A s u (d e :k h a 3 u) - 0 : (d e:k h 0 :) 
3rd pers. u ; (menial) -0 ; -.a s A ; or -a s a n i 

(d e :k h 0 : ) (d e : k h a s a : or 
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This tense is no longer used in common speech and lias 
been replaced by the Present Imperfect Indicative ; e.g, 
I .go— li A m f a : t : n i : * 

The forms of the Present Indicative are also employed 
as the Present Conjunctive. The condition is shown by 
prefixing the sentence by some word meaning *if ^ ‘jo : ’ ; 
e.g. jo: liAni co;ri; kArl: tA kAfiA: ^if I steal, 
then blame me/ 


$65. Past indicative. 

Masculine 

Sg. pi. 

1st. pers. -A 1 1 : (d e :k h A 1 ! : ) -a 1 1 : jS {d e : k h a 1 1 :ja) 
2nd pers. (respectful) -a 1 1 : -All: 

(deikhAl!:) (detkhAlI:) 

2nd pers. t u : -a 1 a : -a 1 a : 

(d e :k li A 1 A ;) (d e :k h a 1 a :) 

2nd pers. t e : -Ale: -a1 asa :(d e:khAlAsA:) 

(d e : k h A 1 e : ) -a 1 a s a n i 

" {de:khAlAsAni) 

3rd pers. (respectful) -a 1 1 : -a 1 1 : 

(de:kliAlI:) (de:khAll:) 

3rd pers. u : -Ale :(de :kh a 1 e :) -a 1 (d e:k h a 1) 

3rd pers. u : (menial) -a 1 a s i -a 1 e :s a 

(de:khAlAsi) -(d e:khAle:sA) 

or -A 1 e : s A n i 
(d e :k h A 1 e :s A n i) 

The forms of 1st pers., 2nd pers. (respectful) and 3rd 
pers. (respectful) are the same in both masculine and femi- 
nine genders. The rests differ in feminine gender. They 
are shown below. 
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Feminine 

Bg.'. , 'PL 

2iid pers, t H : -a 1 ii : -a In: (ci e : k Ii a 1 u : ) 

(d e : k li A 1 u : ) 

2nd pers. t e : -a 1 e : -a 1 n : s a n i 

(d e : k li A 1 e : ) (d e : k li a 1 n : s a n i) 

3rd pers. n : -a 1 i : (d e :k h a 1 i : } -a 1 (d e : k k a 1} 

3rd pers. n : (menial) -aIabI -AlitsAni 

(d e : k li a 1 A s i) (d e : k Ii a 1 i : s a n i) 

(a) Tliis tense refers to a momentary action wliicli 

happened in the past e.g. j a b h Am ii fi a : g a i 1 1 •. t a 
k u c h u n a : d e : k h a 1 1 : ^wlien I went there 
I saw nothing.’ If a continnons action in the past is 
meant, a root indicating continuous action is combined 
with one expressing momentary action e.g. h a m 
bAithAll: sat’ ; hAHi bAithAl r a fill*. 

‘I remained seated.’ The difference between this tense 
and the Present Perfect Indicative and the Past Perfect 
Indicative is chiefly that the effect of the last two lasts 
after the action while it does not last in the case of this 
tense. 

(b) Used conjunctively this tense refers to a future 
action ; e.g\ j-o:hAni bAyairergAilIrtA to:SA- 
r a : k S a :t i r a : m 1 e : a :i b i ^If I go (lit. if I went) 
to the market, I shall bring mangoes for you.’ 

|66 ■ ■ . Future Indieatitf©, 

Masculine 

sg. pi. 

1st pers. -A b i (d e:k h A b i) ..a b i j- a:(d e:k h a b i j- a ;) 
2nd pers. (respeciful) 

-A b i (d e : k h A b i) -a b i (d e : k h a b i) 

2nd pers. tu; 

»A b A : (d e :k h A b A ;) -A b A :(d e :k h A b A :) 
or-iflA: (de:khifiA;) or 4 S a ; (de:khifiA:) 
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2ad' pers. t'e : 

-Abe; "(ci'e^:'k b a b e :) 


-i fi e : (cl e :k b i fi e ;) 

3rd pers. (respeotfiii) 

-A b i (d e : k b A b i) 
3rd pers. ti ; -i fi e : 

(de:kbifi6:) 

3rd pers. u : (nieniar) -i : 
(deikbi:) 


..A b A s A (d e ;k b A b A s a) 
or -A b A 8 A E i 
(d e : k b A b A s A n i) 

-i fi A s A (d e : k b i fi A s a) or 
4 B A s A Hi (d e :k fiifi AsAni) 

-A b i (d e : k b A b i) 

4: (deikbi:) 


-I fi e : s A 

(d e :k b I fi e :s a) or 
-!fiesAni(de:kbIfie: 

s A n i) 

Tbe forms of 1st pers., Sad pers. (respecful) and 3rd 
pers. are the same in both masculine and feminine genders. 
The rest differ in feminine gender. They are given below. 

Feminine 

sg. pi. 


2nd pers. t u: -a b u : 

(d e:k b A b n;) 
or -i fi A : (d e : k b i fi A ; ) 
2nd pers. t e : 

-Abe: (d e : k b A b e :) 


-A b n : s A (d e : k b a b u : s a) 
or -A b n : s A n i 
(d e:k b A b n :s a n i)^^^ 

-i fi A s A (d e : k b i fi A s a) 
or 4 fi A s A n i 
(derkhifiAsAni) 

This tense simply refers to a future action ; e.g. h a m 
mitba:i: kbaiibi shall eat sweetmeats.’ As 
compared with tbis, the Future Imperfect Indicative 
refers to an action which will be in tbe process of being 
acted (jAb tff: AibA; tA bAm kba:t rAfiAbi 
‘when you come I shall be eating i.e. you will find me 
eating) and tbe Future Perfect Indicative refers to an 
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action wMch ivill liaTe been' compleieil ce.g. j a 1> tii: 
A i b A : t A h A 111 k li A i 1 e : r a fi a h i or k Ii a ; i 
ciikAl rAfiAbi ‘wbeii yon come I will luive fiiiisliecl 
eating’). The simple Future Indicative, liowever, refers 
(in the case of continuous roots) to an aeiion wliieli will 
begin { j a b t u : a i b a ; t a h a m k li a : i b i 'when you 
come I shall eat/ i-e. I shall begin eating alter your 
arrival). 

|67 Present 0eniyneti¥0:. 

This tense has exactly the same forms as the Present 
Indicative (|C4). It is used in conditional clauses j o: 
h A m a : I : t a k a fi i S a ; ‘blame me if I come’ or in 
clauses denoting purpose (e.g. uiiRi AisAn ba:t 
kAfiAle: ki hAm uSa: s e or s e blia:gi ja:l: 
*he spoke in such a manner in order that I should go 
away from there/) A clause with this tense (as also every 
other conjunctive tense) is also preceded by some such 
word as j o : ^if ^ j ^ b Vhen* k i ^thaP j e fi me: ^so 
that.’ 

As compared with the Present Imperfect Conjunctive 
( e.g. jo: hAm d e : k h a t h o ; I : t a h a m a k e : 
m a :r A ; ‘beat me if I am looking’) and Present Perfect 
Conjunctive (e.g, jo; hAm d e : k h a 1 e : Ii o : I : t a 
hAmAke: ma:rA: ‘beat me, if I have looked’), this 
tense denotes only Simple and Indefinite Conjunctive sense; 
e.g. jo: h A m d e : k h I : t a m a : r a : ‘if I look, beat 
me^ i.e. beat me even if I begin looking ivhether I am 
in the state of looking (Pressnt Imperfect Conjunctive) or 
I have finished looking (Present Perfect Conjunctive.) 

Past ConiunGtive, 

Masculine 

Sg. PL 

Istpers. 4tl:(d e; khitl;).xtl: jE: (de : kh i 1 1 ; j a) 
2nd pers. (respectful) 

-iti: (de; khiil:) 


-i 1 1 :(d e ;k h i t ! :) 
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sg. ■ 

2iid p6rs. t H I -i t a ; (d © j k h i t a J a , mI e : k li i t a ;) 
2nd pers. ie:-i te:(d e:k li i t e:) -i t a ^ : k h ilAsA:) 

-i t A A h i |d © : k h L 

, . , , i A S A II i) 

3rd pers. (respectful) 

-i 1 1 : {d e :k li i t I : ) -i CT u:! e : k li i I ! : ) 

3rd pers. u : -i t e* {d e : k k i i e : ) “it id e : k li i 1 ) 

-i t A n i (d e :k li i t a, b i) 

3rd pers. u : (menial) 

-i t (d e :k ii i t) -iie a hI e ;k li i t e :s a) 

-i te :» A. n i cde : ,k h i t e: 

SA'ii, i) 

The forms of 1st pers., and 2iid pers. (respeidfiil) and 
3rd pers. (respectful) are the same in Loth inasenline and 
feminine genders. The rests differ in feminine gender. 
They are shown below. 

Feminine 

sg. pi. 

2nd pers. 

t li : -i t u : (d e :k h i t u : ) -i t u : (d e : k h i t u : ) 

2ncl pers. 

-te : -i t e : (d e : k li i t © : ) -i t u : s A(d e : k li i t ii : s a) 

-i t u : s A n i (d e : k fi i t u : 
s A ,a i| 

3rd pers. 

11 : -i t i : (d e : k h i t i ; ) 4 t (d e : k is i i| 

3rd pers. u : (menial) 

-i t i (d e : kli i t i) -i t i :s a (d e : k h i i i : s a) 

-i ti jSAnifde :kh it i:sAai) 

This tense is based on the ancient Imperfect Participle 
like the periphrastic tenses but has the verbal termina- 
tions added to it and does not therefore recpiire the help 
of the auxiliary. It denotes (in a conditional or purpose 
clause) an action which might have taken place in the past 
but which never came off ; e. g# j o : h a m t A n i k i : 
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p A Bile: caIaI rABitI: tA t. i:aAn pAr 
g mi:li Janti 'I would have got the train at 

the station, if I had started a bit earlier.* t fi : a i s a n 
ka:m kAritA: k i h a m u R Jl : se or se bfiaigi 
j A i 1 1 : ‘you should have acted in such a manner that I 
should have escaped.’ 

Gompared with Past Imperfect Conjunctive ( e. g. jo: 
tu:kha:t na: rARitA: tA liAin be: pit A 15: 
u a : c h o : i 1 1 : ‘if you had not been eating — i.e. in 
the process of eating, I would have beaten you’) and 
Past Perfect Conjunctive ( e.g. jo: 18: i: -ApAne: 
kAile: rARitA: tAthi:k na: bfiAiirAfiit 
‘if you yourself had done it — finished doing — it would not 
have been right), this tense refers not to completion or 
incompletion of an action but simply infers that it did not 
take place in the past. 

$69. imperative. 

This tense has the same forms as the Present Indica- 
tive. The subject in the case of the 2nd person is 
generally understood while in other cases it is generally 
expressed. 

k A r u ‘do’ for menial and woman. 

k Arl: ‘do’ {r A u S : respectful.) 
k A r a: (you) do. 
u : k A r A s u ‘let him do.’ 

The forms of this tense are distinguished from those 
of the Present Indicative and conjunctive by an emphatic 
intonation of the voice. Similarly questions are dis- 
tinguished both from the imperative and other tenses e.g. 
h A m kArl: ‘should I do ?’ 

(2) Periphrastic Tenses, 

$70 These are formed by combining (a) the Imper- 
fect Participle and (b) the Perfect Participle with the 
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various tenses of tlie auxiliary; e.g. h a m Ja:tl)a:iii: 

go^ Yery often tlie atixiliary is shortenetl aiul peupk* 
speak i a : t a iti i : instead of j a ;t h a in i ^ 

(a) Tenses witk Iinperfael Parfidple. 

|71 Compared with tlie Simple and 'Ferfeel umses, 
tkese lay special emphasis on the eoniimiit^^ and iiicmii- 
pletioE of an action present, past or future* They are 
five as shown below : — 


Pristnt liisparfiet lndieatiii. 

Masenline 

Bg. pL 

1st pers* 

-b a : n i : (cl e ; k h a t b a : n i : ) -b a : n i : j E ; 

(d e : k li A t b a ni i : j E : ji 

-a :n i,: (d e :k h a t a : n i :) -a : a i: J E : 

. (d e : k b A t a : a i ; j i : ) 

2nd pers. (respectful) 

“b a :n i;.(d e :k h a t b a : a i : ) -b a :a i : 

(d e : k li A t b a : n i : ) 

-a :,n i: (d e:k h A.ta ;n i :) -a:ii i: (d e:k li a t a :n i :) 

2nd pers. t b: 

“b a : A ; (d e : k h A t b a : A : ) -b a : A : 

(d e : k li A t b a A :) 

-a : r A : (d e : k li a t a : r a : ) .a : r a : (d e : k li a t a : r a : ) 

2nd pers. t e : 

“ba:ije:(de:khAtba:'^e:) -bar’^ASA 

■ (d e : k h A t b a : y; A 8 a) 

-a: re: (de:khAta:re:) «ba:-^AsAni 

(de ;kh a tba a s a n i) 
; "a:r A:s A 
: (d e :k h A t a :r A :s a) 

-a : r A : s A n i 

(d e:;k h A t a:r a: s A a i) 
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3rd'pers*^(:resp'eetfi2l) ■ 

-b a : E i : (cl e : k li, a t b a : ii i : ) -b a mi i : 

(d e : k li A t h a : a i : ) 

-a : n i : (d e : k b A t a : a i : ) -a : a i : (il e : k b a t a : n i :) 
■3rcl pers..E: 

-b a : e : (d e : k Ii a t b a : e : ) -b a : (d e : k li a 1 b a : ) 

-a : X e ; (d e ; k li A t a : r e ; ) -a : (d e : k b a t a : ) 

3rd pars, u: (menial) 

-a: (d e:k li A t a:) -bathers a 

|d e ; k b A t b a,: e s a) 

“b a : t e : (cl e : k b A t b a :t e : ) -b a : e : s a n i ,, 

(cl e : k li A t li a : ^ e : s A n i) 
■ ■ ■ ' -a :■ r e : s A 

(d e ;k.b A t a :r e :s a) 

-a :r e :s A n i ■ 

(d e : k b A t a : r e : 8 A E i ) 
Tbe forms of 1st pers., 2nd pers. (respectful) and 3rcl 
pers. (respectful) are tbe same in botb masculine and 
feminine genders. The rests, however, diSer in feminine 
gender. They are given below. 

■ .Feminine 

Sg. pi. 

2nd pers. t u : 

“ba:^u:{de:khAtba:^n:) -ba:^u: 

(d e : k li A t b a : ^ u : ) 

-a:rn: (de:khAta:rn:^ -a:rn;(d6;khAta:rn:) 
2nd pers. te : 

*ba:^e: (de:khAtba:^e:)-ba:^ti:sA 

(derkhAtb a:'^u:sA) 

-b a : u : s A n i 

(d e : kh A t b a : ^ u : s a a i) 

-a : r u : s A 

(d e : k h A t a : r u : s a) 

-a ; r a : s A n i 

(d e : k h A t a : r a : s A n i) 
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3rtl pers. ii : 

-b a : i : (^i e : k li a t b a : i 
-a :r i : (cl e : k h a t a : r i) 

3ril pers, u: (meiiial) 

-i b a : (il e :k h a t i b a : ) 

-b i a : (tl e : k ii a 1 b i a : ) 

"i a : (cl e : k Ii A t i a : ) 


) -b a : ( tl e : k h A t b a : ) 

-a : (d e :k b A t a ' 

-b a : ^ i : s a 

(cl e : k li A 1 1) a : ^ i : s a) 

•*1) a : y i : s A n i 

(d e : k h A t b a ; ^ i : 3 A n i) 

-a : r i : 8 a 

(d e : k h A t a : r i ; s a) 


a :r 1 :8 A n 1 
(d e : k b A t a :r i :s a n i) 

This refers tcj an action wbicb is taking place in tbe 
present and lias displaced tbe Present Indicative. It 
also refers to a future action about to take place; e.g, 
e : b a : r i : k a 1 k a t a : k e : j a : i : ‘wbo will go to 
Calcutta this time" ; e : b e : r i : b a m n ii j a : t a : n i : 
'ibis time I am going’. 


|72 Past Ituparfect Indieative. 

Masculine 


sg. 

1st pers. 

-r A fi A 1 i ; 

(d e : k b A t r A fi A 1 I : ) 

2nd pers. (respectful) 

-r A fi A 1 1 : (d e : k li A t r A- 

fi Alt:) 

2nd pers. t ^ : -r a E a 1 a ; 
(de:khAtrASAlA:) 

2nd pers. te: -rAfiAle: 
(de: kbAtrAfiAle:) 


3rd pers, (respectful) 
-r A fi A 1 1 : 


pi. 

-r A E A 1 1 ; J a : 

(d e : k b A t r A E A 1 1 : ja : ) 

-r A E A 1 1 : 

(clerkhAtrAEAll;) 

-r A B A 1 A : 

(clerkhAtr aBaIa:) 
-rAfiAlArsA 
(cle:kbAtrAfiAlA:sA) 
-rAEAlA : sAni 
(de:kbAtrAEAlA:sAni) 

-r A S A 1 1 : 
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|il 6 : k !i A t r a Ti xlt : ) ■ '{A e ; k li a t r a R a i ! : ) 

tlrii |iifrs» ti : *r A f| A 1 e ; ■ ' . A.i a 1 

(li e : k !i A t r A R A 1 e : ' (<1 e : k ii a t r a I a 1) 

Jlrtl |iers. 'U : (r»piiial| 

-r A fi A I (fl e ; k !i A t r A fi A 1) -r a fi a. i e : s a 

- k Ii A t r A R A i e : 3 a) 

•r A fi e : (d e : k li a t r a i e ; | -r a E a 1 e : s a a i 

(d e : k li a. t r a B a 1 e : - 
8 A a i 

The forms of 1st pers., 2acl. pars. ( respectful ) and 
3rd pars* (respectful) are tlie same ia both masculine and 
feminine genders. The rests^ howe¥er diher in feminine 
gender. They are given below ; — 


Feminme 


Bg. 

:2iid .pera. ;t t : -r a E. a 1 u : 
(de:kliAtrAEAln:) 

2nd pers. t e : -r a B a 1 e : 
(de:khAtrABAle;) 

3rd pers. u : -r a B a 1 i : 
(de: khAtrABAli:) 

3rd pers. (menial) 

-irAfie;(de:khAtirAfie; 


Pl- . ■ 

-r A E A 1 u : 

(d e ; k h A t r A R a 1 u : ) 

- r A fi A 1 II : s A : 

{d e : k h A t r A fi a 1 u : s a : ) 
-r A fi A 1 u : s A n i 
(d e : k li A t r A fi A 1 u : - 
B A n i) 

*.r A fi A 1 

(de:khAtrAfiAl) 

) -rAfiAli:sA 

(d e : k h A t r A fi A 1 i : 8 a) 
-rAfiAlitsAni 
(de:kh Atr A fi A 1 i ;s A n i) 


This tense refers to an action not completed in the 
past ; e.g, jAb hAm torfiAra ghAre:gAill:tA 
tu: kha:t taSaIa; "when I reached your house, 
you were eating^ i. e, action of eating was not completed at 
that time. It sometimes refers to an action which was 
going to happen but which was stopped some how;e. g. 
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h. A m o ;k A r a : k e or k e p i :t a t r A 6 a 1 1 : b a :k i ; 
t ii : b A c a : i 1 i ; R A 1 A ; ‘I was going to beat him (about 
to beat him) but you prevented me from doing so’. 


173. Future imperfect Indicative. 

Masculine 


'■ sg. 

pi. 

1st pers. -r A fi A b i 

-r A fi A b i j a : 

(d 6 :k b. A t r A fi A b i) 

2nd, pers. (respectful) 

(d e :k h A t r A 5 A b i j a :) 

-r A fi A b i 

-r A fi A b i 

(d e :k h A t r A fi 4 b i) 

(d e ; k b A t r A fi A b i) 

2ad pers. t fi ; -r a fi a b a ; 

: -r A R A b A : 

(d e :k b a t r a fi a b a ;) 

(d e :k h A t r A fi A b A ; ) 

2nd pers; t e : -r a fi a b e ; 

: -r A h A b A ;s A 

(d e ;k h A t r A fi A b e :) 

3rd pers. (respectful) 

(d e ;k b A t r A fi A b A :8 a) 

-r AfiAbA:8Ani 

(d e:kbAtrAfiAbA:SAni) 

-r A ft A b i 

-r A fi A b i 

(derkbAtr AfiAbi) 

(derkbAtrAgAbi) 

3rd pel’s, u : -r a fi i fi e 

-r A fi i : 

(d e :k b A t r A fi i fi e) 

(derkbAtrAfii:) 

3rd pers, u : (menial) -r a fi 

i; -rAfiifiesA 

(d e :k h A t r A g i ;) 

(d e :k b A t r A fi i fi § :s A) 

-r A fi i fi e s A n i 
(de:kbAtrAfiifiesAni) 

Tbe forms of 1st pers.. 

2nd pers. (respectful) and 3rd 

pers. are the same in boih masculine and feminine genders. 

Tbe rest, however, differ 
given below. 

in feminine gender. They are 

Feminine 

sg. 

pi. 

2nd pers. tfi: -rAfiAbu: 

-r A fi A b u ; 

(de:kbAtrAfiAbu:) 

(d e ik b A t r A fi A b u ;) 
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tJii4 1 p : -r A fi a b c* : .-r A.fl, a b it :s 

(«1 i» : k !i A t r A fi X b e :) (d €* .;k R a t r a fl x h \i : s x) 

■ A f| A h Ills X ii i 

file j'k-li A t f X R A b u 1 11 i) 

leiise reier.'^ la an aetioii ^rliicti will 'be la' the 
Btate of diiraiioii al: soiae- |>articalar future tiime; e,g. 

j A 1,1 t i : A i b A : t a h a m k h a : t r a I a. b. i 'I 

sliall be eating wliea yea come/ 

$14, ' PriseM Iwperftiit 

Afascaliae aa'cl Eemiaiae 


■ 

■1st pars- " 

-li 0 :l : {d e :k ii a t b-o :! :) 

-b o :k b I ;fd e :k h a t R 0 : 

k li I 

2ad pers. (resx>Bctfiil) 

-b o ;I :(d e :k h A t & o :l :) 
-R 0 :k fi I : 

(d e :k b A t fi 0 :k ft I :) 

2Bd pers. t ii : -R o : k R a : 
(d e :k b A t R o :k S A ;) 

2nd pers. t e : -R o : k b u 
(d e :k b A t fi o :k b a) 

-b o : k b A s u 
(d e ; k b A t fi 0 :k b A 6 u) 
3rd pers. (respectful) -b o : 
(d e ;k b A t fi o :I :) 

-h 0 :k b I : 

(d e ;k b A t fi o :k b 1 :) 

3rd pers. u : -b o :k h a s u 
(d e :k b A t fi o :k b A s u) 
3rd pers. u : (menial) 

-fi o :k b e : 


pi. 

-b o :! if i : 

(d e :k li a t li o :! ; j I. :) 

4i o :k b I rj § : 

(d e : k b A t b o :k fi ! if a :) 

-Ro:l: (d e :k b A t fi o :! :) 

-fi o :k fi I : 

(cl e :k b A t fi o ;k fi ! :) 

-fi o ;k b A : 

(d e :k h A t fi o :k b a :) 

-fi o :k h A s A 

(d e :k h A t fi o :k b A s a) 

~b o :k b A s A n i 

(cl e :k b A t fi o ;k fi a s a n i) 

(d e :k b A t fi o :I :) 
-fiorkb!: 

(d e :k b A t fi 0 ;k b ! :) 

-bp; k b e ; 

(d e ;k bAtfio:kbe;) 

-fi o ;k b A s A 
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(d e :'k h ^ t E o :k Ii. e :) . (d e :k h A t fi o :k h A s a) 

-li o :k h A s A n i 
( d e : k li A t li 0 :k li A 
. . s A n i) . ■ 

TMs tense refers to a continuous conditional action 
present, probable or improbable; e. g. j o : fi a m to: 
fiAra; ke dfio:klia: de:t So:I: tA mAri 
Ja;l: 'Imay die if I am (or were) deceiving you/ 

|75. Past imperfect Conjunctive. 

Masculine ' ■ / 

, ... sg. ; / ; , .■;■/. pL\.' ... 

1st pers. -r a fi i 1 1 : -r a fi i 1 1 E : 

(d e : k li A t r A ft i 1 1 :) (d e : fc it a t r a R i t l if :) 

2nd pers. (respectful) 

-r A fi i t ! : -r a fi i t ! : 

(d e :k li A t r A fi i t I : ) (d e : k b a t r a fi i 1 1 :) 

2nd pers. tu: -r a fi i t a : -r a fi i t a : ^ ^ 

(derkbAtrAfiitA:) (cl e : k b At r a fi i t a :) 

2nd pers. t e : -r a R i t e : -r a fi i t a rs a 

(d e :k b A t r A fi i t e :) (cl e :k b A t r a E i t a ;s a) 

■ -r A ,fi-i' t.A :s A n i ■ ■ ' 

(de :kb A t r A fi i t A :s A n i) 

3rd pers. (respectful) -rAfiitI: -rAfiitl: 

(d e :k b A t r A R i 1 1 :) (d e :k b a t r a fi i 1 1 :) 

3rd pers. ui-rAfiite: -rAfiit 

(de:kbAtrAfiite:) (de:kbAtrAfiit) 

3rd pers. u : (menial) -rAfiit -r a fi i t e :s 

(d e :k b A t r A fi i t) (d e :k b a t r a fi i t e :s a) 

-rAfiiteisAni 

(de;kbAtrAfiite:sAni) 

Tbe forms of 1st pers., 2nd pers. (respectful) and 3rd 
pers. (respectful) are tbe same in botb masculine and femi- 
nine genders. Tbe rest, however, differ in feminine gender. 
They are given below. 
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Feiainiiie 

m- pi 

2n*l pers. 1 Q ; -r -v fi i 1 u : -r a fi i t u : 

(tl e : k li A t r A fi i t u : ) (cl e : k k a t r a fi i t u ; ) 

2x1(1 pers. t 5 : -r a fi i t e ; -r a fi i t u : s a 

(d e ; k h A t r A fi i t e : ) (d e : k li a t r a fi i t u : s a) 

-r A 8 i t xj : s A 11 i 

(de :k lx A t r A 8 i t u isAni) 

3rd pers. u : -r a fi i t. i ; -r a 8 i 1 1 : 

(d e : k h A t r A 8 i t i : ) {d e : k li a t r a 8 i 1 1 :) 

3rd pers. u : ( menial) 

-r A 8 i t i -r A 8 i t i : s A 

(d e : k li A t r A 8 i t i) (d e : k li a t r a 8 i t i : s a) 

-r A 8 i t i : 8 A n i 
(deikliAtrASitiisAni) 

This refers to a continuous action in the past which might 
haTe happened but which did not happen ; e.g. jo; ham 
anuka: ke o:h ghArl; de;khAtrABitI: tA 
toiBAra: se 3 Arn:r kahle: rABitI: ‘if I had 
been seeing him at that time then I would hax?e told 
you.’ 

(b) Tenses with Perfect Participle. 

$76. These lay emphasis on the completion of an 
action, whether it be in the present, past or future, having 
special reference to the effect of that action at the time of 
speaking or at the time referred to in the speech. They are 
five in number as shown below : — 

Present Perfect indicative ( immediate ). 

Masculine 

sg. pi. 

Ist pers. -A 1 i ;5 S : -Ali;fiS,;jS 

(de;khAli:fia;) {de;khAli:ha:ja:) 

2nd pers. (respectful) 

-A 1 1 ;fi a :{d e ;k h A 1 i ;fi g ;) -i 1 i :fi g :(d e :k h a 1 i ;fi a :) 
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2nd P'Ors, t H : i a :„B a, : 1 a::B a-: 

(d e ik liA l A : fi a:) (d e :k li a 1 a ;li a :) 

2nd pers. t 6 ; -A le:fia. ; -AlAtfiaiSA 

(d e:k li >1 e:ft a;) (d e :k li a 1 a :fi a :s a) 

-A 1 A:S a :S a h i 

{d e :k h. A 1 A :fi a :s a n i) 

3rd pei^s. (respectful) -a 1 1 : fi § ; -a 1 i : S i ; 

(d e :k ll A 1 I -.fi a :) (d e : k li a 1 i :fi E ;) 

3rd pers. u : -a 1 e :fi a : -a 1 fi a : 

(d e :k h A 1 e ;fi a :) (d e ;k h a 1 h a :) 

3rd pers. u ; (menial) 

-A 1 A s i fi a : -A 1 e ; fi a : s A 

(d e ; k fi A 1 A s i fi a :) (d e :k h a 1 e :B a :s a) 

-A 1 e : fi a : s A n i 

(d e :k ll A 1 e :B a:s a n i) 

The forms of 1st pers., 2nd pers. (respectful) and 3rd 
pers. (respectful) are the same in both, masculine and 
feminine genders. The rest, however, differ in feminine 
gender. They are given below. 

Feminine 

Sg. pi. 

2nd pers. tfi:-Aluha: -Alufia: 

(d e :k h A 1 u fi a :) (d e :k h a 1 u fi a :) 

2nd pers. te: -Ale;fia: -Aluha:sA 

(d e :k h A 1 e :B a :) (d e :k h a 1 u fi a :s a) 

“Alufia;SAni 


(d e :k h A 1 u B a :s A n i) 
3rd pers. u : -a 1 i ;fi a : -a 1 h a : 

(d e :k h A 1 i ;fi a :) (d e :k h a 1 h a :) 

3rd pers. u : (menial) 

-AlAsifia: -Aii:fia:SA 

(d e :k h A 1 A s i fi a : ) (d e :k h A 1 i ;fi a :s a) 

-A 1 i :fi a:s A n i 

(d e :k h A 1 i:fi a;s A n i) 


m 
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|IT . ' Prisiftt Piffitt liidiiatif© fremiiti). 

Masculine 


1st pers. -iiw 1 'e : b a :n i : 

{cl e :k k ^ 1 e ;b a ; iii :) 

2ad pers. (respectful) 

-A 1 e :b a ;ii i : 

(d e :k h A 1 e :b a :n i :) 

2Ed pars, t k : -a 1 e :b a ^ a : 
(d e :k b. A 1 e :b a :% a :) 

2ad pers. t e : -a 1 e :b a c'^ e : 
(d e : k h. A 1 e : b a : e : ) 

3rd pers. (respectful) 

-A 1 e :b a:n i ; 
(de:kbAle:ba:ni;) 


pl.V' 

-Ale :b a : ii i a : ■ 

(d e ; k b A 1 e : b a : u i ; j a :) 

-A 1 e :b a :ii i : 

(d e k li A 1 e : b a : n i : ) 

-A 1 e :b a A : 

{d e : k li A 1 e :b a a :) 

-a 1 e:b a:-^ A;s a 
( d e : k li A 1 e : b a : ^ A : s a) 
-A I e : b a ; A ; s A n i 
(de : k b A 1 e : b a : ^ A :s A n i) 

-A 1 e :b a : n i : 

(d e : k b A i e : b a : n i) 


3rd pers. u : -a 1 e :b a : e : -a 1 e : b a : 
(de:kbAle:ba:'^e:) (de:kbAle:ba:) 

3rd pers. (u : menial) -a 1 e :ba : -a 1 e : b a : e : s a 

(d e :k b A 1 e ;b a : ) (d e : k b a 1 e : b a e ;s a) 

-A 1 e :b a : e :s A n i 

(de :k b A 1 e :b a : i s A n i). 

Tbe forms of 1st pei’s., 2nd pers. (respectful) and 3rd 
pers. (respectful) are tbe same in both masculine and femi- 
nine genders. Tbe rest, however, differ in feminine 
gender. They are given below. 


Feminine 

sg. pL 

2nd pers. t ii ; -a 1 e :b a ; y u : -a 1 e :b a : y u : 

(d e :k b A 1 e:b a;Y n ;) (d e:k b a 1 e :b a: Y ^ 

2nd pers. t 0 ; -Ale;ba:Y©: "-a 1 e :b a;Y “c :s a 

(d e : k b A 1 e :b a ;Y ® 0 (d e : k b a 1 e :b a : y ^ 

-Ale ;b a:Y iits A n i 
(d e:k b A 1 e ;b a;Y u :s Ani) 
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Leading Article 

REPORT OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL WORK IN 1933-34 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. Roy,. M> A. 

During the year 1933-34, besides contiiiuing" ^ my ethnolo- 
gical investigations .among some of the Chota-Nagpur tribes, I 
worked among the Munda-speaking Juangs of the Keonjhar State 
in Orissa, and the Korku tribe in the Central Provinces. My 
monograph on the “Hit Bhuiyas of Orissa*^ has now been published, 
and monographs on the "Korwas and Korkus** and the "'Asurs and 
Birjiis”, as also a ^Comparative Vocabulary of the Muhda 
(Austric) languages”, besides a monograph on ^*Caste, Race and 
Religion in India” are in course of preparation. . 

skin, stunted stature, 

broad and flat noses and narrow foreheads, are perhaps the most 
primitive among the tribes of the Central hill-belt of India. 

The measures that the Jashpur State is taking to make the 
wild Korwas tractable and amenable to ■ ' civilisation are very 
interesting. By providing them with ’ a- standard type of huts and 
certain other facilities and concessions, a number of Hill Korwa 
families have been induced to come down from their rtide shifting 
habitations on the hills and to give up their predatory habits and 
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precarious nicaiis o£ liveliliood and Lake to settled agiiciilturai life. 
■The/State .authorities in building a standard type of huts for. them 
have very wisely taken care to ■conform to the tribal custom which 
requires' that in a Korwa’s hut there must be a small .side- door meant 
for the egress and ingress of a ’menstruant woman for she is not ■ 
permitted to use the ' usual door of her hut during her monthly ' 
course. These Korwa families who. have been either induced by 
the State authorities to come down from the hills, and settle in small 
batches of half a dozen or more families in some upland (danr) 
are now called Ddnr Kdrwdy whereas the unreclaimed Korwas of 
the hills who still live on the inaccessible ridges of precipitous hills 
and cling to their old untamed ways of life are known as Fdhdn- 
Kdfwds (Hill Kdrwas) or Erenga Kortms (wild Korwas) and also 
Dhantf^drs (Bow-men). Some of them also dwell in isolated huts, 
in small groups of two or three families, in clearances among the 
jungles. Their unusually long bows and their arrows hanging from 
their locks of matted hair mark them out from their neighbours. 

Those Korwa families who have been driven by circumstances 
or prompted by a desire to rise in the social and economic scale to 
settle down as agriculturists or labourers in the plains villages in 
association with more civilised tribes and castes are known as 
Dihari Korwas or village Korwas. 

A few Hinduised land-holding Korwa families, such as the 
Diwan family of Khuria and the Manjhi faniil}^ of Bagaicha in tbe 
Jashpur State now lay claim to Chhatri or Rajput rank; but their 
pretensions are belied by their matrimonial alliances with the com- 
mon K5rwa families. 

The Korwas are not however confined to the Jashpur and 
Surguja States alone, but are distributed over a large area. 

The total population of the Korwa, according to the Census of 
1^31, was 42,064. Of this number the Ceiiti*al Provinces States 
account for 26,192 out of whom only 65 profess Christianity; 18,553 
(9207 males and 9,346 females) were recorded as Hindus and only 
7574 (3,644 males and 3,930 females) as adhering to their tribal 
religion. These are distributed as follows; — 

Jashpur State: — 11,674 including 7,686 (3,770 males and 
3,916 females) recorded as Hindus; 3,923 (1,877 
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males plus 2,04^ females) recorded as following the 
tribal religion; and 6S Clinstbns, 

Siirgiija State:— 13,4 S 5 inclr.dmg !0,78S (S,39S males and 
5,390 females) recorded as Hindus, and 2,667 
(1,3 50 males and 1,317 females) as following their 
,, tribal religion. 

Udaipur State; — 976 (414 males and 562 females) follow- 
ing, tlieir tribal religion.. 

Sakti State: — 74 (37 males and 37 females) recorded as 
Hindus. 

Korea State: — 5 (2 males and 3 females) recorded as 
li'indiis, and S (5 males and S females) following 
, tlieir tribal religio.n. 

In the British Districts of the Central Provinces, the Koma 
population is only 3S4, namely 370 in the Bilaspur District and 
14 ill the Raipur District. Ch5ta Nagpur has a Konva popula- 
tion of 13,021 distributed as follows: — Ranchi District 1,495, 
Palamau District 11,303, and the Singlibhum District 223. In the 
United Provinces there is a small Korwa population of 467, namely, 
257 in the Benares District, 195 in the Mirzapur District, 22 in 
the Cawnpore District and 1 in the Rai Bareli District. It is in the 
hills of Jashpur and Surguja, however, that the most primitive 
Hill Korwas are still to be met with. And a comparative study of 
the village Kdnvas of the Ranchi District and the Wild Korwas 
of the Khurea hills of the Jashpur State is of great anthropological 
interest. 

Most Korwas of the Jashpur and Surguja States (I met a num- 
ber of Surguja Korwas in the State prison in Jashpurnagar and expect 
to see others in their native hills in Surguja during the next field- 
season) assert that they arc the autochthones of those -States which 
they nov/ inhabit. But the more enlightened amongst them claim to 
have originally lived further to the west of the Surguja State. Thus 
I was told by some Hinduised Korwas of the Jashpur State that 
their ancestors came first to Surguja and then to the Jashpur State 
from Diahui Bitkuli and Ratanpur Bitkuli further to the west 
of Surguja and found the Jashpur country under the domination 
of a Raja of the Dorn tribe whom they conquered and drove away. 
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The Khuria PargaBa of Jashpur was then full of jungles ■ which 
their '.ancestors partially cleared and of which they remained a'bso-. 
lute , .iiiasters till conquered . by the ancestors of the present „ Raja 
of Jaslipur, ' some twelve generations' ago. The Korwa ancestors of 
the present' Manjhi family of Bagaicha (within the Bagaicha Police., 
area of Jashpnr) and of the present Dewan family of Khuria 
claim to have led the other Korwa families to their present' habitat 
in the .Jashpur State. Ambitious of rising in the social scale, the 
Manjhi family of Kakea now assert that they were in origin Rajputs 
of the Haiho bmm and the Dewan family of Kliiiria claim that they 
were in origin Rajputs of t^t Baghd bmm , and that the Korwas 
composed the rank and file of the army which their ancestors led 
against the then p5m Raja of Jashpur. After the victory was 
won, the Korwa soldiery demanded of the ancestors of the pre- 
sent Dewan and Manjhi families to give their daughters in marriage 
to them and to interdine with them. Their ancestors at first 
resisted, but, on penalty of death, had to submit, and in token of 
their submission to the demand, they were obliged to throw away 
the sacred thread (janeu) they had so long worn as an insignia of 
their Kshatriya or Rajput lineage. Since then, they say, they have 
been included among the Korwas. And now the Dewan family of 
Khuria are reckoned as Kdrwas of the totemistic HansdS (wild 
duck) clan and the Manjhi family of Kakea are reckoned as 
Korwas of the Edgey Clan and intermarry with Korwas of the 
Murihar and Samat Clans. 

The Hill Korwa, however, has no pretensions to high birth. 
Though the name "K5rwa’’, like the tribal names of most other 
branches of the Munda stock, is a variant of the term man (bar in 
Korwa, ^haf in Santali, or ^horo* in the H5 language, ^Koro’ in 
Muasi), a tradition among the Hill Korwas trace the origin of the 
tribe to certain scare-crows made of bamboos which are said to have 
been set up to frighten away wild animals from their fields by the 
first men who raised crops in Surguja, These dangling figures, it 
is said, were vivified by the Great Spirit to spare His votaries the 
trouble of continually reconstructing the scare-crows. The fear- 
inspiring scare-crows, thus turned into living human beings, v/ere the 
first ancestors of the Korwas* A second tradition says that the 
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first ancestor of the tribe : issyed . out of an ant-hili. Both these 
traditions have their analogues among some of the other tribes of 
the great I^tiincia race. 

As the ethnology of the Korwis . will form the subject-matter 
of a separate monograph I shall not 'deal further with it in tliis 
note. 

. , The fact that the Korwas are found scattered all over the 
Central Hill-belt of India, from the western plateaus of' the 
Vindhyaii and Kymore ranges in the United Provinces through the 
highlands of the Central Provinces (both British Districts and 
Native, States) to the ChotS -Nagpur plateau which form the eastern 
end of this,, extensive hill-belt, goes' to -support the tradition still 
preserved among some of the principal tribes of Chdta-Nagpur of 
their former occupation of the valleys of the Son, the Jumna and the 
Ganges. 

Pushed back from those fertile plains by the gradual advance 
of the Aryan immigrants into those river-valleys, the ances- 
tors of the various aboriginal tribes now inhabiting these extensive 
plateaus appear to have sought shelter there, and lived for centuries 
unmolested and cut off from contact with the outside world. 
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(c. 14b 4-7) ?rsiT -r f% t 

a?I5Rm SRfI fF^: ?mTTf?sEt{% 3 t4 cT^H I 

I ( ? ) f% H#S|^ l?!TJT sri^fe: 

I ff ^ fc%5r 1% jrrff*dw: mm\ ^ ^ w?TOTffioJifiT^%^ 
?rcT I 

3TWfr'%or H'isr^PRf fn ffw %h 1 
5R ^i:er ci4T^Ttai«rkift6Uci I 

«f!Rf srfaPT^ 5m I ?iizt>tt^5i?gra wit ^•^ i Rd^t^uniriFf t g T ^ h 

5 twiT (c. 1 5 a) ^«T sri^ffi: \ aOTPr ff^- 

cJTHt 1 %TT I Bncwrd^cT sew ww 1 3n?EW>- 
m( ?) %?R!f fipw 1w » Hiiaw^a^m m qgqwHgr % l 

9Rsfi 3wr:^:T^ arftmMr i 3T?3^:?ir?:w®qTf% 
snrtmf^WifW^WT i fi v i 

j WT?5Tk(^smTnTT 'flf^cWTt 
Hsrri^I rs fSPT y^ T fi ’i ft craWTOTfe %HI ?r 5^ Elcftw 
€?W5TO wF?^<T3n<T?l I %r fgwdwsTT 5f "W«ff Jife W fwr: I 

¥TWTT ^^EtgrfV i smrfr 

5T 'TOTr^ farmsnm: 1 aswTfwiisnfERmTs^ \ sTEnmwww- 

EffET 5T% vjlTcf^ar mtl: qa-raTcEfEp^cT I H«IT « ’Spsff 

*?5^n[csrfHTOfEmT®ETtswsn Et Trim awrm i 
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?nT SftWTf^%: (c. 15 b ) SJfilSif 
§ ! rf^nf^T ( 

sr^Tfirwr 1 

brt 5T ffr'inTW: 




srw fwmfvraFT ^frsN' ^fw ’t fwiiri! i^sstTf?- 

I fr % cfW ftrw^ ^ fW (l) 

fjrqTFPFt w ^r tta^aw fe^Tc^m 1 nrowisRinT^ » awmr# h r^ 
?5n?EFT l5?T5R?3?rra » m 5Erm“^Ti%wTfT^: \" ^<4 

iit;^jram> ffcT ^1 5f{i) ^^5TOf«r irTn?#sq%^ 3 [TO%?t 

I H =3f iB P5 - 4mg ; > ! ? t ?nw: t sn^lf^ ^ fnf'T% f% =^mTTftf¥r: 1 
cm Brmt^cfT 5f5?T?>nMr %'ct i ^ » 

m^sg^mFtrftfcr at<^iara>z<rc’R-'^bfijTai*iif^^ f^tmrr: 

a m O nw; ?n cjt?^ »i ?^¥q|cft i ^war 

fftajm 'ftciw =anrfanTfcrfTfcT f?m: » Hif^r ?ffcrrac?fmT%^ t cmjmfrr- 
(c. i 6 a) t cmr 'id>5f5f \ 


cT^TTf^ 


H %aFtT^ «4'CTwr^cTO'’cT: ^■?%^( ! )jm:(~-) 

3#r ^THirc^==it ^ ff [ ? ?r ^r] ^F'Tcft 1 

sT^^w^f^iFTFT [ ? ferm] ^* 53 =^ i 

cf^iTT (q;) 5r%an-fspT%: Jiwr?rr 1 

Fn#^ ^ jrfeaqfa' 1 

y>i('»>H f| iEr!%?m^ aq^^rimf^i ;ftc5i?rf?r <ftcf3f%fcf( amr 
'ma5TFfH%r WFiFT cfa(\^'<->i af^rrofirratm: 1 3mm § 

2 a ^afmf sjfesqilr I cmTOTcfT ^apcTFr 

ftr% {mm: I immt rnimsiRfliw \ {M*r 

w#mmm«T m%mT i %fg^ \ 

3m?cq- ^rraic^F^i Irf? j 

Framc^Tfr fi; fth wt^ft \ 
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arsT ftq- gmrfmT ^ i 

^^TTrfW: ^ OTS«rf [? ^ftsaff] ^ i 

^ ffr^iftcr: 1 

HSJT f| ?TT5T!?^7WT%I' 1 % ?TS#??I 

H#feT: !s>s«ff 'i#s( ^Twrf?w H ^nwsplc^i am 

ith(c. i6b)5mfeT5i4f^^: fr?%feT I srCgw ifcT ^ 

fenflm: I sim^i%?fw-TfWTf?fcT ^ i sfstm ?ii%5tMt fer « stsI- 
(^)mwiwf^?rr ^^^MrararT- 

H«mrf?r =g^-[? ett] fen'crmr^sm: srp^i 

srq wrfW %vT 1 3t4 «T 5 SRfH^ I sr 4 m ^ ' i^^i|i!!tii^ ' ^ qm- 

'Tmfif mre%o? I 5d| q^jjfcr i 

^5?: fefRmi #f sRfsrfrr i 

?rf ^ ^ ^«Tf^ 'tm i 

■ Cv .'.’>• 

8 T«^??frmwmTf?^ % wm srTWfliw ^i%5TmT4^n^ 

5Prm, 'B?5 5r*mrm i sT^ i ir R - g rT ? w ^fe ' ^%« ( 

cv. . . , o 

5TTmmff45Tf?r: » g^arsiwRcTmm afg^TO'^M^nftm- 

s^3RHi sm |§^4mTf¥m if?r i ^ (c. 17 a) 

I aT^^iRT^^tTfiT^ I 

mwsiqmm: 1 am ffteifWq 

rT^ 3?»iiq<s%srTit5r ( ?ramr fr ^ » 

am^^i 

?:mnqT'm[? ft'jqpTTRr sTrqi^ ( ; 1 ). 

?ra?fras‘5mmi'5TKqrrT^ mw; 1 

t!w%: qrmfeqjtft mror: 1 w'’#TTRmr ?mT 

5Taf § h Twro:! ?rH 
mi#: 1 2 i%Fmw I Her: pfin<T < |?T?? mmf ^ § f®sn#ff fspMmam 
i 1 ?^ wfeiFFdq m 4 g i ^ t g r mr^; i sr f ^ 5rmt i amfg 

?rci1|3T%#- 

!?5f I 1 

^sRTt| am ^smfTT: I cn^ ? 0 rH*m^?^gHT sw- 


„[j;b,o.e.s. 


^ ] 




feqt I 5r?T ?t?T <Tfe!|Trft- 

I *>5T 5? 

qT(? )qraFfFEi' 'fraffHa \ ^ crw^ ?nw^T=re«n^ i 

?n dii<ri4T'fiH^mt I 

? aw • < 5i4Rr<<i^fa^ » 

3i7^no!jf^%^r«rt i 

WTW°JRcf^[W^ I 



s3Tfd1'=fi'Hi<?'m#5f %W^W5=W'r(TqTT II 
( ) SRT’R^t^l 

aa afa aaraw? na cla a i^arafaw sam; asrm § naaa 
aRia ^aia af iat%^ fa^aa: i 
amaarfa:! 

aar ’q5(ar)aT y^i!ii<:ayiil«aai'':( i 
Ipaafr at% fwari^fa ai^at ii 
jraar fa5[?a]aaa: jw aadaara f'ra[?a]^ a^amHa 
aaafea^ ' ^ 1aa#r afa^aro^, aar aiaft saatsr ?fa a5> 
fa^: I aa aaiwraa far f a>a i fEsa aaaat^aia i 
aaianat araita ar aaianaar" arafTafa i aaiaart ( c. isa ) 
aiaaaraaaataawi^ aaaft i aia araaraTasaafer a^ aaraaaaar- 
aawrcar i watfsawa^ aa^ aar aiaar 
Triafa araaia: i aawra: araaa i aar f|(- 

araaiat aj^^ a'^wa faai% i 
aaraar farar^ 5 asTOraraiftaa: 1 
aanaa^H^ araa II 

snalaM 1 saa^^^a^a^afaaraa; 1 
a^' arapja^^ar oaaararf^aat a% i 

%faa!|aTataaRna aata, aa: at wTaai^afaneafffaaa- 
at?aa? m 1 aatfa aa#T aa*. arf^a^aa: fsrfafa i aara^a- 
^ asafafa aw: i sn y r < a a r ^a afafaaarawa^ar aaaa: 1 wiat- 
aafawra % afe sdafaaaarof atar^^aata 
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1 3r«JWCTl% 

^r^TTwMf'r 5?PR=PFit fw srfir i 

" ■ ■ « 

ir^ ?iW?rOTi^(c. i8b)?pff TraT^ i 
^rrsrs^^fff (inf'iifH; 
fsjistrat ^«r 'sfm- I ferTf?t g # # ! %s r i \iTi%fer as(w^d4 
srilr ^ i ?raT % » ^ siTcf- 

fifydlfir^T ff 5l%5TO?r •? cRTITO^fes^oiraprr ( 
wftnft m r^cT ^ ^ I q c ' d| ' i(.^iildd HTSR ^5glT>TSn%S|T- 
It l dW W fi f 5T I SRTORl^ ^rr^Pf, #OT^rt?3' I JQRI: ) 

srywiHMTOF ff i 

f^w. dg-: ?r sq^#E(% 11 

?R H IJSIWR^ sii^ErVd f% s r Fd<^^ gqr ^T^ ^tt frrf^^S^qHTOT: 
srfa fd^d l ^SEI^ ' f^l^^ : I M » qcT: I 

srRRfjpRT: I 

sr^RTjf ^R; r?rt: ^ WttRt cfr^ 1 
;n%^ s F R FT ^ i faw tsgrrftnM ffmfir \ ^ ^ g aid<< ^wtrar- 

I m ^siWIWHivd: I n Wl fets«f STO: 

irfHfTOdiaigwwilW cRf (?)fe I !T ( I ) a CT^ywH i il- 
sRgrarTcT i srwtra^TR# f| smm swro d ' sfiwiiwiiTA ' gi sr#t- 
1 5r?T§f;fatJn%OT r < ? T ^ F > ' shtp! i dWWWK*<id)^d 
l STTTO'^OT » c t CT>4 1 itiUl^m< ff t ^ OT TSHTOR g lM gr I cRT I 

g-t?naRs^|^'<fi??TTwrfer i 

dW^jrfdT dc^: I 

% d\<rfif|d'i dl-Hl^d •? i 5R 

f| cfSTRW, c!^ 

(?) sd^frftflr 

i 5ra?Rnr{w I 3r)rwwRT 


s ] 
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I sfarwi 

15 JT ^«tpT ®r?gt w: i ^if^- 

[? ^or] srfa'TOTROTc^^?^ ?!?r srr^Kfwiw ssr^fk: » 
fr%3ferfepr^> 

«T 3PfT^35TT srfcrq#: I f| ^ 

aimr: mtm aF>T#F«?Tmc*^ I WCP(% ?Tfl*mi^«T sswrai I STFCTT- 
Bqt%|%<»f HcW^’iW ('^) ?WTH I ffl^fOT^rfe*fRT^55TT- 

^wn > K fq T ^^png[ i 'rd^ wfi 5rR i ?? aro i 

35?^ I crar ff( — ) 

qft?f afe cT^lFf cl^: 1 

[? 't]'^? 3 F 5 ir ^»T: II 

jRftsqff^cnw ?r?aFTMr i 

3TqfqT^^aT?FR5 cTW il 

f?«i%sf 5 wwTferar ^ I 

5r#ff :ncicne^3-<^!«rr%^' f%Hafcr i 
awlwra: I 

n (c. 2oa) ’aia'd^raT®Tf?r^t^ i ?ra> 

fjteRrram m n aw 3>pn?wirta » 5a»in|’3afa%wf? =a>TO- 

ftraTTOT awwtri a 

a«n^wa^o«’' awai afaaRfasaw: i aralaRri 

ws^aar I wt 3 =aTOia:(? )^ i sdaaT«rt>T^!ff- aro: 

aa w^faia apaa' i a?T amar afaeafa i ana am aiamta 
[?a]aTO^f%fnawi a a aroaPRaa#: a^aafa i aaaTasro^a!?| t 
aa aTaapR5nna>s%nat aafa w a wtaa i 

N» . ■''■■■' C\, *V , ■ ■ „ 

araaFTT M®aw ajprfaaa anra: i 
tara^ a aaanaaT 0) ara^fea: ii 
araar ataapiPiPT afa^aawi% warfe? i aa 

aawr t?a awcftaana i 



afaa^: I (c. 2ob) a (i) 
safaaTO^ I waarawd f%sRftaa <?a i a tfe^ aa at gaar srfa- 
^ » aPTf^ qaf®#aaa » aia aiffci^ia^ araaaw- 
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?r«WTr3f5T %(a)d|m‘:3I !#PTOlJfS5m7: 1 ^«rn?f^TCTT 5mft«T:, 3W 

> HT § WfS5Rfw4T(H) ?5^ ?i|oTafcff5W^ I 
sT^ ac^w^ % ^^^OTTOrncrfer « sra>nf%awT“s(fT i sr#T- 

SWT pFTRJHlf'T Sia^feraRTT HT^RTm^ t 
I 

JraTfe5JTM%fT 1 

■ . N3 , , 

srrdsfcfT ff Hs#5rT 

sjprrafq# sdfrwc^snf aWa' smFW 1 f% snrTorfirflT 

I ^ gTsrrmraiHi sT^rTfifriTflr 

(c' 2 ia) srtdm^n^fciiw: i ^ri% ’fi cr«iT^ arnfJiff ^ ?®fWT 

PrsraM 1 ^ wm^ [ i ] f5RN^sr(<?)®r(0 fr* * 

srarjc^ ^ ^ ir fsnit fq" ^ 11 

snig^^% f%t^qf{%: 1 3m1?r9fr^^ff^T ?rTO(T) *ri«ro*T < 

fw ej4<j|t3 ; w)a \ ji t (U|r4c r t §5T5^- 

i^ren I ?n% ?r fesafcr i crfe^rranf? 1 ’t 

^^srwfq qsTiq^ srRmRcfst^ 

iRRsi » 5r % qilq crfrre^ 

> ?r<swK<r^«'r 'ar Msprfq' ^fkiW?T 
m ?# f^sao t sH^t T OTs m I Jf % ^ ’f^STJUTsf 
ari q c nni qr i T Tp* acan^ fg^rosr^* srflrw^flrfa %5t» 

^ sw srfawacT ffa w ^n^iERgpTraMWitw > 

l^ssg- ^#5$ asf^frRT fa'aiw: faOTWrapWt: 

SORT: I ^ ?T®r f1?r =^1 

^ f%?nHraaq^: (c. 21 b) i 

gjj 5ir4 w "sr wiwi^ aar t 

a ^ aa gfil 1 aaWt^®#3#?Tfaf#^ tp>T%WT 3^ 

^^fSRPT: I sTs^ar s^: » W ' fnafy ' Sf sgralet fspHT®^: » 

iqq?# aRTO tm^ i sn^rr- %h rar { <) 

sRij#jr g faTO*(iii«w^Rt > arilr inwra^a gig % (’^) ^ 




[j.B.O.R.S. 


gffrarstow. i sr 'T’cptt f^srropFRR; 

grfjrf^iqg OwH snfsfiTfe: ^s^rfftnsiEn^ 1 grffr. 

;=iT5W«Fnirra: qwfr: i 

«&■»(=) ¥rswra^f?^i%: I 

i mm m: > 

^oqlc+i'iiI^^H'-sT ( : ) ^f^-^^«ii=t''i^^ I 
sf# : ?r fwifr 5T I 


T: ( I 


l:> ?!IW- 


22 a)¥rra5%lH i ffect^ ^RrrfefT.HsfN: i finf 

>Hw^w(^)cRrpraT*Ji: i sft?(?5n- 
«<>R TI W ?l': 5T3|?r ^TfraW: I I St%i *13^1%^- 

tRir f^ # an TT^: i cm irfe ^ ?imRsr: i am 'cr|^- 

firfa fcT: 1 3im«n fTOmm[? ^]m stfaaffr: mia i sm a a aw- 

aratmT?stfaaf%: i qam% J^spT^mmTfaa: sriaafe: 

mr^ I aaR5iiUcc<MH srana i aar avaiam qi^n^aaTTira: afa- 
afraaar msaf^a \ smT^amRaraai^fTfa %cj i a%%aa 
tipn^aaarfamra ^fafa i 
amm am^marfa am^: tf^ada aa: saftaa ?fa a ata i afe 

aar afa amlarai ammwiiaJ^ srfaaMTfa aai^ aaiaatfa aaf: 
a%^' sriaa^ta i aW^Rar a amnaamm i aar (c. 22 b) maim T- 
srfasaffa: 1 ^RamTara^^Tfa %a i amramaafa^ am- 
aiff I aanft aaai^ sriaaMafa %a « a[ i iTfaamia ) 

amram aWa'/ i 

a awfer: amra atataar^ i aam# aoamfa^%aria 
aa4(T)aTT fla aarfa miaa'>am)ac4wAM«®a: > saaaJKmr- 
sRgana a^mtaafsa^ (t) \ a aa r maRm la^m i4)a ii:| n 

3aai%fa faaHaaataam araa^(fa) %a i a (i) am maimra i 
a aam mar^ ama mf^aftmt^^agfn i aT ^a T a f araaaa<a i a i 
aa: §aft#a aaam i ajfeaaimat mar: « ^ar#P 
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i r^ tp 51 r ^ 

^ I H?!i 'irT#FErr^^ wt wim ( ?)ffteram'TOw \ 
^ g i^^ i^mfe fcr > awTsrwR' tp jroT»f« arsr 
fw“?rm sifsrfroaT^^ [ ? 5cV%] sri^i 

#Fwd ff srfcrfJTOnrC^ i 

m sfcrf^mcf: I cROT Ji>s«fe^cf?cT«iT^ 51 'an%ifcrf;?5Rft- 

ipw: I sn^ fw: I aRT: #5^TOrf5rferot ^ cwt f^rucir#- 

sq^FIT !"" IcT^^rr^iTOHtW Sf¥fSniH \ ?Tf?I Srftd^Jm^RiOT #F^- 

•K \a 

ffpw: « ?(wHf5TJi% 'a'lfRRr^rqjR ?5TR ) 3^5 ?m;rc w 

5RTW 'R^5r% SRTO l S iTORWtr gi n q iSMrd^-^ld t 

N 

I 

s» 

f^aTiWT3ftt?5TfgiN 1% 1 


TT^ SRnrr I 

isn% ?g53Trd^ fffra’: i 

trf? qw%: fipif%Tui4>-<cR^ 3miiRr55it cRcraa i ;rfe to- 

O'* V9 N, 

Tmt TOTOTO ^ anro: f^raw ii 5ft?T- 

tffrffRcT# ar{i%)ffrat « ?r?w<rm^(c. 23b) 

^1 i'^ cCl' I ^ ^-iT I 1^^ I 

sfSTSBrpi^R:^ f3(5!rr 11 

q5RlfgTORf5i%fecft % tTR^SVWTRRT qW » qW SITOW § 
fip!nTO3J%aR?«tT 1 5T«IT f| I 
aF^Rfarfg^qs^^ ( I ) 

fe!TTTO3>^^ am^Kt aRf^SRT: \\ 

q^ sRjrf^^ng^^TptaRfTOaft I cr?ii ^^nroi# 
ST ^FtRV I acRRT^ fwfrflfe: TO^I iTt f| !ri?5Rrrw ^ 

i !R*t i as ; r dT5q% > « RTn%^ ^’TOT qW I 3R3F«n^5Tg^clMf^ « 

^ H#3| r?Rnf?R^<Rrtt ^ q^Tdi ' CtQ ’ir ^ \ ?R!Td«n- 

5r totto: i q^^nroH^ jt TOii^^^Tfciatm: 1 
3ri%ni?re§ ^ t TOWK<^ i (4<<^i i cRt 3 M<w) ' i=i ' firt srfMIraTORt: » "k- 
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] 




swT^wnr: sWk: \ d'w^wT?: swpm [? 
<t»gTrs T%fi^a^ ^ s w i ’ inTfa^ ^ sPTrirr?t% » (c. 24a)5T«n #?rf t 
iwrqK sRfiRr^’Tm I 

3Tq^ Hi<7J»xir^ I f^^fFTF^T ^ 

I ifw I 3T5ft^ I 

^TRFWffwrs^ 5r?Fr^ ^ \ 

fr ^ I 

^?ftf'rf5r[? : f'mj'T^Fmrr fsj I 

fR ffteTf?T5^: FF%rar ^ \ spqTRri'f^srfer i ar^ » 

FTT^^ni^wf!: FRf I 
jrf? srfarf%feF^ ?rt 

1 ^ %sq% I 

3R I'^’RFrnjcW^FR^ rnS'^^'WTFfRId I FI 

ssrf^KR %5rFRmfer n 

m FTt^ (:) II 

5rTi% ?RT ^t'FtRTPR: SF TO4*(ldrHt6cc<Kd»<dW I 

s» 'o cs "'.•O' 

" _-.v " *v. •' r-. ^ , . 

^ssf i 

■ ■ ■ ■ . 'O' ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

TfF (c. 24b) Hl^<4fi'S!‘dl4d 5 

an g R^'4 = 4a na <^iair»ifew;tR ^^ 

'^spPr at?5T at^ ?RmT ^5?RaT \ i?:<?Ra ifa 

%T > a|5PR 3RFT ^w«RT t FR: 

sTwsdal^® srfaRmHa \ 

awr^ aa %a ?q-^rrqFrs=xr n 

■'■''■ 'v , ,.,' ." , 'Cv, ■ . 

sroR at? fawaa': f^RwrafairR^fa ?n^«aTaRTRR{iR5ra> 
fearaFT i asarfelerRai^tjg^ ¥;nR%(a) i awfeHaai FRq- 
aaWa %T» ai awqarta^^^ WFaTarwarai awirfeaqaiFnaa^ 
snRT u SR Fa^ai a^oraa: u a>j%§ ( awa nfa*- 

aT#5 aa% ( ? ) aa% swt^r; i a a sRaqj Tfa ra a « 

fefT § sRaqraafea^ Rfaaa: i aiaarar ara ^fp i waR ^ra a ^ar a- 
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?^-ferfeprraaT 


[ n 


(c. 25a) 5 rf?nTRPTri%r?r %a[ \ 

f^iw^iTfcT wrar 1 

^ ^ 'ri'Wc'H'W 1 f5R5W^Fn^>TTMT % l ?T^ HT’^m I 
gfe^cf Tf?TT>5!r%%: \ H [ sri^rtimTSTET t 
5RjjOTTrsf(cT)c3rr=5^ sdaOTiT iq^Rvwj ag q {aqi-d^«t 

1 sfiMa n gyrexut n 

^rm^wiT ^ 5Fr?iTrsrfsq-fj3^iTiiT t 
^Tc?F#?fnTT^ H W4f II 

sTwrar Hcuft siifwftt'ft'’ ^ !T f?rsqlH i 

frf| EirfffSpti^ I SETfwftnttfir 

?rraF5^ ^rm^mrlcTi aifer^ eiraiFrFf ^im i ariVr- 

JTT^fawtfcT fnfeir# «nrf«T9Rrf^cr 1 crfeirfefrg- 

%TSRm ^"^FTffT: I a#r ^ ^T|^^R|T(iiik(o-=( ^ ^ 

q<w :^T% 5?TOTw: I n f| g ^^i ^r ' ii^ ' CTWM*4r q' ^ %sn^ 11 
3Tfe 1 

?P%if tiiic'H-HHi'f ferpf frw?rt ti 

qfe iTH '3?T?E# ?r^ '5r ^ fr?ii 1^ ?r«rf 5i1| srsn^rcfeiR ^- 
f^: ?in^i 5r?T fs^^FTfq ?Tcr: iepw ^ - 

l?sr<9iw I 5T5T ?r?5TOTWTf?5mwwi^ srtoi 

m m s^rfmRfterf^ sttwc: h f^tw: 1 wwr^nt r 

i^lTR fWRiR: ^ ?r HTR^TTO^arr 
H I cTcft ?r ^ ^ ^cT Hl^siarwR: ?m?Pcrorciw(T)% ?f?r h 
?Rir f^”ER^ \ sun^Rat < ^ft^B^wararra^ jftswR- 

W<WraWMrcf ^ H 55#55t f^: ?Bn!}'WKWfe5ra¥^T I H^- 

HfesBRT q? I? BrjfsRTOt 'a'l cr«nf|?T^ 

^:* ( Br fflwrCTi r g r Wtii^ffail TO i (c. 26a) 

?)fr^se(lTO% bri h ^lafaf^swtBr: 1 ?rcR=^ 

' ". o >0 ■ c 

I 5T xrn=^WT '^srpT I ^ I ilriWOT^T- 
mmfm fe fe pstiri ^B d q t » ajar w. i ^j^xHHNViiitw r crrosnuw 
^ 5tTO:» m^mt ^♦W'd^lBTfcT 


^rm ^ 1 


%g i ^fw^trTTt aig%wft' sro^Mr sri?mfeT- 

r 3TW mf?nw: sfwr^K 

f^: ?=!n^ » ^|St^iaiail4 ?WFT- 

fan[ 5 t: d (x ) I n 

^ ^ sicn%?M?r W^^TRmt: 1 

^ ■ -c O ^ . ■ ■ 

¥ dWr^^: Mc-MidlMod-^Nci II 

^?wiWfr dw dc?rrsRTw i 

OTt: ?|T 5 '?wfm (c. 26b) fgftWT; II 

JTRfesTm I ?r% 

3qMr ffi5^(^i:) I sd^r c^wdsd ?rr^ jt ?TOTrfdT“sit«m- 
1 % I ^ p«t!wcniT?('^»sn'^ ffe fegdt I stq^r d«ir<cdi - 

' r'..:..: ... ■- : . , 

3fd)paj%» at^dTifUMsqd^rqT r^Fcril g ^gfgT ft q ft fed^ife ta i 
ci%a'?Tin?wst tpi: "FSHd !T srfa^ t §i?nf®TOT^ tidiw fin 

iraTfdirdMW'MTcMc^ift 5T: 1 

cl d 4 <'W <:<H 1 '■’•■Mjit'fi'c'M Ri y I n 4 a 

I wxm cm feafift i 

atcraw I siqfffra: ^ sffe* 

sdln %a » sthhotI^Rt 5riH»TTfef t #srwn#- 

SffRTWcT fdt I s mmPc^rC « IRT q# hRt ff 

': \ aifRR^ifdUdH \ 

RRmtft H 1 ^ %arT 3 f 5 im 

i sTOWRnftR^ far^^dm » ^{xx, sT) yaTOCTi^^°b^id > 
5rRffd4ctH*l% f| cTftRRftsvqror: RcJRTT <Tl<jJlc( (?) I Sf'^ fcarpT 
idii’dii\4Rw<i'fitRc«(»RTm \ RT 'iai’^flpEn 5jRRrT?nRR%ot i ^ 
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3 n?JTT RT ?r =f ?)Fq'«' wm i 

?rFT 5RFTdT II 

If •wrakr ^m- 

»nf I aw tpfsrfw i“ 5^^ 

fwrw^rw JRT 1 

spf ?rafq- R^IFT ?M: I 

?fw %w I iyfflic c r4 ' ai4n^^ 5#nw I w«n % 
Wt4:fW wfti WT 5FW qw%W fP# ^W W gw: WWtiIw: I 
m?wwwtf't^ 4 w#£rw s^nwTfwrw fewmR^ 5 ?qw% i (c. 27b) 
WWW WtSS^rWWWWwHtfw SltWWW: I WWTf I 

w w wi'Miw 1 

SRW wff WWT«STfw%?M fWTTsaW ?im: I WWT ff I aWT^W fftw 
q5wf% a^: I WTWWTW^TrfWtfWf I aWR>WW W swfw- 

f^wwtw: I WWTOT ^ wlw ?fw 5 WW| [?%law WFW: » WCTT5ftWT?WW?tS 
fwwt wteTwww:sFqr{? ) # n gw w wqmM wfw wwti w ff w^s^ icw'w 

I WWT W»wi 3 =WWRW WTWTW I 3 TW W W>W WWTWft^WWl wfw aRWT'rdwWWt 

wrfen w fwwT#wwiww 4 w swrwwt i wrww siwraarsiftwTW i 
wff ) WWT ^ 1 3 FW qw I WWWTSW^ IWWTW WFTIW- 

ww:l wiswf wfWBWfW I W^iWWCTT W WRWtfWW: » WWTW#WWTWcWTW I 

WWf ^ ?fw ^ 1“ 


w w wFwr 


. ■* - -■rs...r» f ^..- 

iPigf 


wlwi W WT- 


WFW WWTU 

wwaa5t#w w icww T > w 1 atw ww(c. 28 a)fw» 5 WWRWia?w!WTWWT 

WWT swat^r: I c CTK W wm^^I WtWRnrWWTWWWr: I 3 TWWT Jmf WTW- 
wpw fwdww srf^<ii|««Sl 3 WW 1 SWWWWtWT: I SnWWTWWFW^ I fwwll'wiw- 
^ I ^ wff^iWT I w wr wwFEt I awtwl fwt wff i wwwtsscWT w 
snr wS |- 4 w 4 ( wfw \ WRWwri^:wwwTwwi 3 ifw?WTwrw 

i?w ag^w fRWWCT i wiwia 1 wwwt awr ifw^ i w i swrerafa^^Rwr^ 1 

waRWWTcwww swrasrialicw wwwt i 


1 
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JRTO: » 'I 
I HTcfraR 1 1 

5iF7T3^ns^R^JTTfe ^ I 

^ «TTfel 'IT: I !I«IF!i^iffn 5 iit fTtfef cTO f?#fet \ 
(c. 28 b)crTJiTraff 'Tds^^tr^ I fi ( ) ) cPnf'i n (g=i(n rgMSTj-ta'nr^m: i 



f>«i I ?mnc^?T 5 iTt 3 ^ sRUTTurar 11 

« 

=5 T^ini I crarr TT TWIT swrat n iicr: 

IT ffw rT«iii u 

'TTf^nsri^Tr: « i^pT w afcTfarsiTTqt u awiwar- 
?awRiT 5 Taii?aTTT«iT ^afa I i?a?af^ iwnaaa lairg 
»ftTJT^v(a fta 1 siaif u 

^^¥n^t 3 vra-?w: l 

jftoiiragvisr: isam: 503; II 

atim?aT?ftaT^ (:) a § aY«)wiadaaa: 1 sff^TmaaaraniT- 
ai^ I at % aasafafTaa: a as^ ^a^uRaa : 1 
aar ff afe anTraarsiaata^ i 
' safa%: a aaraar 1 

'ftarfua 1% mi 'g^T taa r a ar # aWsre a aa isaa a ' ^aaai 
aaatfa 1 a a safa^^^aal^mrasinta \ safa^ai sq qt ^' t % 
aai ^afssargT aiaatafa aa^qanpua ?ia sn^aaifcEa »" 

aarttawnaraa sianriafa sRaOTaaraa: (c. 29 a)srataiiTaT 

wwmT: \ anaria fw farsat \ a f| taTfaaTTr aaa f^ssra 11 
spr PTIT^: I 

^W^TFT^cT^^ I 

wr ii+iiift 1 VRRaaT #i:T?a%raat i 
^aiaif^tfajfwfarta ffa fa: a a i aiaaaa i a% fEararaTara^ai 
sifaf%: I aal%afa faaaafa fssiraw siatara^^ awiaia > a% aa: 

aifqiarar sranaaa 1 aat'^ a a i’ c aai a^ g il a a 'T^aata: \ 
a a aatia aai^aa i srfa g aawa?^ aa acafa: 1 3 ia sraHt- 
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^ (?r)c#r mr^ \ m ert ^3?^ 

?r«IT 5 |*I»R?§ =sr 8 pTfef^: U I 

ara-^^q- ^Tf^sr q-srr #TT?^qTRR 1 
sEfq% 5 TFr fwq^eTTrr 5 r? 7 fl-cq?it (c. 29b)i 

l5r: \ ?raT '^^cifeiRpc grsftH^ar sErq^: i am pRft sttorj 
SPE^:, S?t*nt 5 Fc^q 5 ^ I » 

w ?ft 11 

3jm?a^T5TOFT H^Hqtf w aregm^ iffr q>T 

Sirin: w am rnicnTn f5rarilR>T icfsm i 

qgT cKT ^ fTOfsrar 1 

MJt ff sr 5 %i% 11 

nfi ^:smf^%dsr:, 5 mT ^ n '»#n 

n<si«sTOniri «i%n II s??f 5 gnln fg p g^m r gri n ^ ^ 1 

am^nr^: ?ninrin f^mrin^ ^n i am^n^q?! n^ n ^ 

I fn^crinTn n^?mf ?n|crtemi ^fTrfefn 1 srfe n ^ 5 iffer naq 
I nmi^ mm: 1 nn fgmtw aranm mami n yrsiim ^ 

fmni sm =wtTH^fn^ nmm mwn srammrigfni gna :mmt 11 

5 oa)%€i%g%t 11 

amffcR^ mwRTR smr nr 1 nfe maira T 

■ ■• <CV' '» ■ N ■ N ■, 

ffffran nsrimt^smr mvsm win i nrsRfW srilrm 5 aR^ 5 T??mT i 
sr^arn %mrin n^ swi^n nli%fn am nm si^ii^R' 1 nff nsnr Mn: 
WRiRmmmt: I ni'<?mr<Tmlnq(^ri¥i®rmm(n %n i smt ff i 

f 5 smR sr^imt nm% 1 

nnrnjritnterm OTtmKt n f^rmn: 11 

fni'n: wnrn 1% 1 nm sitoft m: munmn nm 

snirarii sra: miw5F#arn%fiT i am mri ?% n srririmi 
mnfR n >mfn nn iqn I 

nm^natHspit atrafK: s mmfenmt n na#: i am s?sr m'ar|R: 

= . , ■ ^ ';. - 


[j.B.O.R.S. 


1 




sCTpif crar ?Tfar h g^tTssi i e^msrsiT SRftqt 

W5Pfnm:l 

^ H tr^ crai" ff sqrw: i 

?n%?rF!i Jife § hs^t ffRmWt 

(c. 30b) 5 T *r«jw I 


I 


3r?n^ 


ff sriM I 

5 %tR^ 1 % 11 


srfgftraMt > dw ^rrinw: sratcrWer i 

srstTSRft^nrw sR^T^Jimr^ sralrara i aRForan i sRft^WHHtsqM- 
^ ffm: tR: ffcT «T«t fr § SRiiOTHt^crt^ i amiHsralrf^q ?af^ 
SRJTOTRfHa^ I 

?R aw: 'rdf^cnrRffef ^^qm^sfasa ar i a i safiaRnaia- 

sa e 

aahRFPTOftia fw qa^i srpi^ a^taa ifa sjaan^ 
a% a OTaara arancaRara i aaiwcaicaaRT %a > fefaa a=sa arfer 
5Raiaftfa ^ \ aaraicaroii staHaPda #a; i ?aaa ^e a raa^' a^ 
araraRa a %aafa[?aTa]Jtlia ana:^ 11 

?a¥^T aak3%aTafRaRa%a aa 1 


sraltftr aaar^rrffa afa 1 
(c. 31a) ataaaar aliaaaaarfi ^^Fa^cf n 
aatRmara f| a ) a i^^qK<^qdi 1 
fa#q 4-aawa^ ^ MaiPaa: 11 
aFiaa?aait=i®^aM<l!a: fat a%^ 1 
a^aiamaw a^ aa: fat aa: 11 
sRaa^afa^THir aatanarfa^Pt a a^ t 


aaaT%aaTaT% a^a^aroarr 11 
^a'aania ff a^aidt saia^a Faar a>a i 
aaaia spaara aar saiawsa^ jt 



Jjfe if awlcH II 3T«T ?l ^ 

ajTOJcmicftfcr: I siWjaRftHftrfw ifn i i 

i ^c^w gr r ft afcRW w m i® stnwHwwtfH: i 

snfjRFff a¥rt%t W cir'fq-sfi-g'Fl%: I 

wtfefi q- qm ^rfe i 

qrSRiScWtc^ qfcp^f^i'i# II 

nw<t>itira> fiT: ^ i 

eraan i gm % i 

wMfirew i 

^ 5rfe^ q]ci;*iit;'|4<if | 

sRirf^’'5iwm^5rRr I ji sn^ sTcirf^^ f?m- 

I CRT ff I 

Iff? ^n%??rFgR«r: sfcirfw i 

3r«rT?P%??f2ffcfiT ?:sf f^ifcmrw ii 

?fff *TSirarTT%T JIRTwIT MaflR T ^I «l-^4ilW?<Tam<ftHcHH 
sraf^^fc! I cI??Tc| I cRT I «T<liaami % Jlcft%: ! 
5i'«1w?5g%wrHrafM^cT #cT (w)csifcPTTfer I arsicfipr 

sfRf^riir i»wi g? ? ?# . «*iH^iciliic*iMcnRi’Fir5(?>T^ii 
^gtarfw fwrsR^, ^ i sR cR TTcsrif?- 

firo: sfRfwniRar: I snfH^t^fcT sTcffucrr acit a fa^fa i 

a a ariaaftr asa fa?i#i smraTaiaiai agafw jrarafafa %ai 

w »■ : :.,* ::..., r ^ - -' ■ ' f* €y ..„r >. ■ ., ■% . , ;* ', r * ," ■,' .. .. ^ - 

^ 1 sic^^fiwr: r 

a a a^ aaiTaaiara aa f i^ aT gRa , a sa^^a^i^^aia i a ^ arha- 
afsaaraiaai fg# a a?a*diaT^ifaMTa*fa i aa adw ^c^faara 
aFrRaF<wi(c. 32 a)araT aRiaadg i^a i farafaafaaaT qdiHfUa 

|Tfa: Rifala %^i a a^ asaaa r aiaaca ’ aarr snaaia^i^ i 

aafa^ a^ ^aw! ^°aat aal ai^ fadaraiai^i a»%?aca caa- 

fiafeRa aRfafa i sriraaftr alf 'aaaaa^wrofta: i a 


] 




[j.B*O.R.S. 


i cTPT ^ s^amsinw i sr^r ?rs$ 

ferra ?T ftfeF#SFrf^Rfrati cRff^ ?r|fr5iT 
FTfer I sRniwFr \ aroTTrorTO^ 

r^nFFFFT 1 ?Rft ^FFnw“ arnTR: qfeis5i1?nF?flftj u 

q^iWct?Ki«'R'4^ ferRFiT ^ \ % 

%g;i Irf? ^TRFTT H\OTlcTT?RFr^ 3rf^ 

^ ^ % rrwFi'siir^ ' i 

H5f?RTI 

^M-crti'=sq% 1 

snprr snmgriTTTO ii 

WHfrT % 5®t(T. 32 b)faraFFd%t 5rftcnTFFr^^1% gRnmsr- 

^ I Fcft gFFrRR?T|- 

srifnTRr %% #Fft»fe: i 

srMtfq' ?qTsa:?qT%f%w; i 
iTTqw fww ?iT#w srRrfiFFf ii 

WTO^TORT^ ^(T)yf te t TOq T- 


'sr StrfefTfF I ?Rft 



V. f!TTf?% I sr rg^T-i^qqi^ g ?t 

> qr Hf^rfpts#: w r^ ?5®it ( ^[{h \ 3T)?ri%(%FinlF ?#rr«5- 
«nFTR3;i 5TO % I 

%ftcrNr l 

. 3Frc!Wr%: 'RFt: ^Ts# ftraf^ II 

Wl'nl'iwsq ^ ?FrHqq'?t'sr: I s ra^ ^ ' c t wi ? ^FvST- 

H<:il(^W»^ii«s:<i: I qPT § spjfirf^SFft^r: (c. 33a 1-6) frraFSR- 
^iFE#r '(5# ^5FFr5rR^>?#7 ?RF#?Tf§: "tHf f 

felFT wr 'ptfrT ^ %: n f^T^'rlWlRKPr 

sFn^cTFFFTr 1%?t gr ?NmRt otft; q ^ ' fq>i ; gjr#r cFT w 

q^?JS5[ ?nTR» H ^ iW^IUId I 

5®^f^w5if?nmrt % (i) 






fsPTt 5FT]- ZrsiT!I?f ) 


TCmfeWTO^fetf 

acf?5T?5RR ifitHTirf^ m cTEfT I ?lt!TS{fcRRr 

gf!jiri% zm I %H I fsST: ^fr: 

<7 fGff (c. 54 a 3 ~ 7 )*sfe«a:^ai»? I 
?W5n# 3H (ei) m^ srf^piHTlfcf^ sd'cwfcT i jt i 
afcT NWWI^W I 3TcflcWfq SrfcWWRH fSsMi \ SracStfclW^ 
\ H^TOT? SRft%ftcEra^ t 

^ #ftrf^^TO»=iT%sfi(rfr I ?r 5if5RffgfM wt ?r ^ct Wsir: j ms^ 

qg' t H?rt ^ ^rom fidc^ 

f Mt^iuiimcnsHir^qra^ii^Wi^ fet: i 

'M4-=t>!'<0|''(RIRT frrferff^ 

rRTfWRWFft ^Tlf?: frMr tcqt I 

^ t (c. 34 b) jrshh > 

31^ 4TW’4??^ftrnTTTW ?rwr4TcT 1 
?rFrff?t ftfttf ff 5TW H 

534s^riwm% ^ graRT##W?SR, 5fFPR^ 5lcT qW ^HRT- 

^ aiTin- 

srt^ «< 

'455(1%: » %t %%Tl«W?{l«f: I sjsqiq^Sil’^f'T ?rtrR%H » ^ If ( 

fRf%f %; ?R5T :45: 5:sf 55 ; 1 

lFr4% :4% ff Sf)4541w4^'«pj-: j 

5 «^55#45i*Er1%f%r % 5rnT45fJis(¥Hvi5dfa»®*f1*rRT 1 aT%5l 

f%TW%flH%5T«l%t5r: I Sfgtr^ q[5T4%Fr fqf Htifi r R r i 

3P!n'%«4!4<i1^f4T!4(:iT)??sr %sf6rMt 5 'i «5im% r 

^%dd I 

S 

srf^rrewFft fw[?R]f^ 1%TRfi% 5;5%aw» ^mr 


c. 3 3 a 6-34 a 3 TOift: jjt# ^yssrt ^ffpr 


Ml 


imM 
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mm 


§ I ®rf? m?WTf'T Jifl^TRfMgRrt ^ ^ ? rP T ^^^^ - 

^® 3 r I ^ ■'afWiTmi' 5 Rrif% (c. 35a) sqrfsnmro 
arswH s n § ’snf^R^ i H«rr grra^rr 

|5iit i 3!5t qftfrrn 

^ferFfiT^ 5^ 1 

^Rr^T^irfgrffH ?t f% 11 

irqf f| ^Tf^Tjrr^: ??irfqRft ^rfOTRgrg; i 
snrit'^nciFft gfcd'^aqjifg'^PR'iT’T 11 
^ni^r^rdfq 1 
snrrtfq qrrgrfqt qiTiRftwrTf?¥ 11 

3 f^ Hwriq Hg^lsRfFTRf ?nH- 

BaHr=n<f ( Jrafq ?rt fm gr sn^ aitw cm »iTW?fgiJfFii 3 i 5 TOcfHa 
smm I cT^IT % SI^ Jra JT5ET STtWWlt cRT ct^T ?nf?cT ^ § ftm I 
STsfrsq^ I 

?ftqcj«nTiw q?«f t^irf^^TimT 1 

ftlHV^IfKcllfer w: I 

;ftc5mfriq' cl^ ?nTR^RTcT » STHTT- 
qnt jHTTimnmmT ^cr q rf\^ i ^«i^«Udg^R ; qftfR: t an^ 
Tnfer li f armr ^ ?r (c. 35b) mfer n 

c^^: i ci^t cri| Pronm crar: m i 

5 R agnfq ^tct: i 

cT iflTr: 1 

dinilw'^«i«ic^ ^ ?ildHlci4-5tcll II 

55ld'4T^5gH5fiK qw cRf srfH^cf cWt?^ ?l(T)^(,m)ct ftmT- 
^ I !Tf| qt^ftm sq<WMW H ?55p^#gmMcT I 

iftPr (fl) frr^; qr^f siTfeRcm ^ 1 
sraFcliqfq ¥r?5MpTfd- II 

irf? mf^cT snf'crmrfq ?n^mfmT\cre!nf^qr cri| htr^'Tct. 
sppfmf^^: I srPt * 51 1 feq^td'Witd^iq T l%msTT 

c!itcif5wiidd fefir 5ft^ g!T:i 1 

grfsmmTOT^ f^jqOdwild^^fcr n mrarqqscTT 1 qw *>« r m T 
aw araam i?a arnia: sRftat ai^w, ^safawaita a a iasi ^ at arfa- 




voL.xxi.pr.n] ? ^-t^iTFcWTSRrr [ 

a<4HNk ' iT ! ri ^mm?w f ' spqr grfefr NgR m w T yiTgira»^H<t<it i 
3pT^ ?r ar^'ifq' ^ wra^: h 

sa%RWw (c. 36 a) 5rrPT«iTO«4TRr: \ ?r?r i 

frm^TT«mraf^ ffa srffnrosnw \ wf<jpmiil?r 5r 

?r ^ fffcirmMrr 1 «ri«w«rfefcr 1 

wat a I 

mw^ 5 T m aMp; 11 
sarfw%^ ^ fwp# ^ t 

f%%EfT 3fTi?% I 

m: I 


(c. 36b) ^wT 

fr?a^fe^%ffw ^-<5y^ui(iv< ar^RT i 

SRRT wraar II 

'|<4+||qvj)tti ^fr)' cqc^^iql^ 1 

’TWRT? *M5llq I 

fl^SSTW IR 'SJT# WRRIR^ I 

^ ftqodi: d^qqlddl: \ 






] - , . . . , 

ffiTFT f| TW ^3^^ I 

(s') 5??fFT5r: I 

^ ijT^Prar ^.^ric^nww '^iT^r: i 

?rssfwr q^nw: ^rssi^PR' RwFc^r# i 
?rR%^i?r®Tts fqHi^i i 

?rsr?nTfs?n#ft' ?SKr«wtT?:: i 
q- wr iTrf^: 5 b 

^iRRifit srsiiR^ ts ^IT-Tssris^ 11 
lia# qmrfsffV: ff SKRT 1 

ST^t^VcR'S ?F5¥R SRFIT I 

^pRfcit (ff ) I 

f^^g-cftfq- I 

cRft fs^y^TTOSt: WRrfe?^ I 
?IR^i;^irsrWrqqTsqfd^%'Jr I 

’TS^E|5%?T 5fW: f% ^r4H-4S?iV#r'fs II 
SW cssf^ wrar iSR'fWTW^-^ ^FW: I 
^ RFs wrrwRt 5=nwFft srrt w n 
ffJr 3F5yT!fn^HST% 1 

(c. 37a) crS'FSS SRFIT I 

S^FFft’TWT ff ?Rff SRJFS i |l TO iq- <i ; fi <l Ri4 4 I 

cfttIt «ii'$^il%ft%r snr^rp^Rrfirs iion 

RFTTfS^^FRT BtWR; gSiWt SRFfR55TRr I 

s^ 37 TcSTf^cn;^Rft° i’liwM'ii ’<tRt; 11 
3 i?r tfs ?Tss ScirirT a^rn^jraFTr: scJRqcstic^si'^McMi^iiifefiT amr- 
'’Tw ’iferfei rFF t r 5rR<R T ^R ' ^4^c4 1 

g^« c »T^qtaU<»ii fr fsaro ifcT ^ q rr ^w i \ 3T)'#r- 
ftiFn^ (t) 

yFTPFggi^sfe 1 

icSrf^f^gwg; 1 

irg' TOtfcTT: I ^S gTOrU i qf ^TFg 

lo^<»» w |%ej H I ?«SffF5ftO|Sqt I ^ 
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« jpaTOfW m'. ^Jipsrra \ sjsro 

c5WTaf«#H^[? ft’]?:! 

3fK’?iwrRRf^ 3rT5r?^ ff# i 
crt ffW' S’ttft II 

H 5gwm??BrRFT, ft § aim^t^^tTTOT 

(c. 37b) ( cr«rr ff ! 

5=r5ffti5i#fr ? I 

^r||rqt;| ^itf; I 

) ft (l) 

3PTi?iTgri?nwr? ^Tftr^r 11 

^ STTOcSIcift I 5 !c 9P4 iH - «ffKI^ : I 

%?f?3r 1 5tpr^sjcZTO> f| ftinmfRw: 1 ^Tf 

q:!m s^TOTts^TRftrftw I I imsBtwniT i?w i crm '? 
ftcftt^^ftft 'ftr? SHmftdoi) I 3T?Hc?S-T^WM«(s'M'ft 5rr?JTft I v^: Sfft- 
!ISl|gftft ftTft!F?rFT??^!3s4?r WTERTcTI 

?Ti?4ft srra^TT v!!:«IVy: i fRwraiOTRmi? qtft 
I 3fTO!T??$ft ?r®«ift > 
anraeTf?^#?’ %^*ift, f!r?ft h sfiftw: i 
5R q»^fict}< ft:(?) aw: ?ft 

wft^vnw I % straw ywi»<iwraird*-drd ' d^d 1 wft ? d* ivd^ m m 
'swftft %w » 3iwt%ra w!:4 ' 4 ' d '' (H I Mt ’^traT%i%5wft wn%?- 
wratft i arr?wwwT%ft?wftft straw 1 aw % i 
aft^ Wftsft ift W^WWT^ ^ I 
(c. 38a) wwra iRWFwr 5 wg; t 
wwftsftsr wra wwij craw wstswrftwr 

sfratrraraiwi 

aw sfrararaww: ww^ arwwcRwwm!^ 
wwrawsratrafs^^ w^ wstraf 1 

wrftft %w I wwsjctratft ^w wnftw^w 
w? fft w wrapiPft I wiftift ’ 
aWRT I 


] 






SF5 wi^dH I ^5^1 % (l) 

stctfd ^ I 

^Pr 5r5%^ fcft vr^T^Rf: i 

\ dH t st wiq 

ssfa’n^tt^rT^ v«T » m «sr?«)cr«’f;%3dTN ?ar<%$^- 

Mr ^R ^awi m w?f i?sr ?fd ^Tfe?faCTi?^> ^ i 
^ #5rf?w^^ dcr: ^tcuht (c. 38 b)^i 3mw 
?Rt I 3TW'-W*f{?s<T?I l^d I h|§- 

jpftf^rrgr ?«th” 3 t|f^ ?% %h i ?r®rt i irfec^ ?st^fEj 

frwTcr II m?Rrara#lcm?^ 5iw: i fparr f? i 

ftwri^^ferwiftr ?Tfsm i 

dc^^'Pr fer n 

S*TT®R«WJF^rH fift 

i^5tRT I qf? SRPT a^rr H RRd 5ri?fd ^RERTfcT: I Sisf H SRPnrraT 
q 'rw|E5F?mferifT”% ^qw ^FR-Rd T c : i fdrr ' g ' ^d ' d'ciiifg fafe: i 

5R?IH I 5RTO^ dMr rt j ;t =3r RH5F3R 5RPWr|*TH^ 


SRPJRT^I 

?f clc^^ SflTR 


deft ^ 5r^W«f% ii 
^fd^iwflisnrra; ii 

^etral^ (?) RRfq^nqfq? 5mrd S^?d I* eRFd- 
?T«rqo! RS£tOTK|dSq?f r<; I eTd: (c. 39 a) q^R g l Ht H Ms=??5l 

fgrq(4W <<H<J4H53R 1% WRIRT^ ePHT ^TfcT sp: ^: | qrff 'H 

^ IT? Rid %3OTdPqdT?^? ^ qitd I dm ff I 

^ mrf ^PERiR ^1%wddT%^^* fid qmrafeid fi i Rwai i 


* dcR<d?5idr— ffd dff :'Tfw <115: I 






ussFUTO ®rii?c^ \ sw s wtu(;jij 

sTOTssr fs(^ Hm flit Tm fr mVwtftf tt «sff i aft jp abater 
qftf^ I acaara sra»ai?itfi:: i 

aa i s iwit Tfmfa aat #5firt: \ statffa atata mm: ftviw“*%a 
a^ ait faaraarrift afa swro afasrfa la tJapamt ataa saJaiaMa 
€f:faaaw:i qa aff ftarairaMf itftfaaaw:» fwtafaa- 

fa’aaffrf^wrria: ftw at lit i 
qr [?ar] at afaGafa qt aar ?fafq n 
afa antawiaarasr Tffqf q - faraat 

aatmr“ aftcaw: t m afa qfTO t ai r tGW ^ srotq fwafaiaia 
afaaffatali aa: i? lara fada: i ^ ^i t a a T ^ qt aaa imr aTa %a i 
(c. 39 b)q?ffTferfaaTat a aafUa %ai ax alaataf 
1% at faafet i ?ala aastaiuiTe^aQ^Kiaafa u?a a1| i 

aaqraTTaafacatjitqffTfaaT ftfa i 
aaFta a'^la^aaGaa sRqt qt ii 
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wm 


(g. 4oa)cRV^ ’tT?’ 1 

SiTTpJIr? ^^TT yiKt^J'Wt'b W 11 

'W'Ni'ClH^' ^rrar; i 

qrnT^ifsr^^ 

arsniw srfcraH: m TOT[^5i?5rrf?fww^ 

?nfSR5(W#fl 

c???ra I q ' ^acW T TOM^^i^^ ifjppfT- 

5r#T ffW 5T I 

iTOTCEf (it) g¥rwtf?% TC ) 

^ f% I 

Sfc^T^Tc^TcTOPr 11 

JW ^rsgsmr: 

ipgTff: iHcjarCTW i i 

W^STc^PTcT: TT: 1 

5iwfWt ftrr^ f% 5]%em ii 

cfsjT ?rR5?5T5c^'T 5T?ft fspS^ISjf^TgRtfH 
H«« 5 iR'iPr srinf^ftfir at^r » a =? ai^sraact sriaa^: \ 

3Rq55>pwa(?)iiiW^T I a«rr % 1 

ZTsqT^cff.-qf^rti I -if rcp:i"<Wl Sl %'<4 (c. 40b) 1 

la!TTr??5®!fa^aa I %a i 

nf? aTOTaf?5aTOTft a ^iia% saftaaia ca^aa i a f^a>wa t%?TT a 
aalai a% aararara^ aafai a5#^saTai f^ 'i| a ? n%aa aa^a 
irfa %a \ i?aarf| aaalaitrmft a aaia f ai aTO ' ^ t fe i aa \ ^aa ^ a i ^ ' t 
fjpaa^ar: #t a^ar^f^wiaaft a’^ag a ^aaftaasa: i af^ ?a«frffa 
I aa ^^aaa arrariaa ^ ata %t i a \ ?a'^'TO^p%?aTf 55 na^ 
algia gaa \ aa ?a^qct art fada; i aiaaiawarlaa ^!i(i^ ' dTa3 = a i 
aai ai^ait afawtcHla ^ i araarraaTaaiTta^ i aaatta 
%ai aT(a i a)aaf’!a>RaiataaiaiaaTaaT^ » ^ ara^ta aa i aar'ai 
rfwaaTatar^ t# I^T; %ai%sfspt h 


aa r a w^'wa aar 
a aaia I 
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^(l) Hi VJTfHfW tMTy g ' Hfeiira^Sl^ I 1% ^i 

WHTff (— ) 

STHTHT; awft %33fr HH: 1 

(c. 41 a) ^rHfmpft 5mr4^ ii 

lR?fl 

'O 

srFT^nFTFH'^THW HRHTH H ^ II 
H HTHcSffHWH HT%3HTHTHIV5mT IFftllt I SFipsiT 
H^mw¥cf%?H?raS?T: I m SJcfkWH HH I cRf: ^ 

cFH ?imTTOTHfcr I HHT Hq^cSTcftHH HHT q<mml«iifi r 

SfcflWcT ^TcT % HtoRftfH: < H I ^ 

^9 e 

SRftHTHTHra I HTHcHtfcT %H I 

Hd'W?HH1'Hc=* (<>« N Pt I H I ^Mdi<5i«(KHxRwra' 

H § JERcTHTPcft^ SRfrtH:” iqw SERTH \ 'nWTOFf 

H «T«TarHdT I 

HH ^ HIHRHT JRRIHi » 

aRRHI 

HW: HRM Mh; Ii 

HteHkrT{c. 4lb)fBE5rf3W qn %HHr: fcftsro 5R sqrf«3HM 

Ii ?arcH SRcfRR^ 

%5T I HH ^riH 5% %H 

^ 'ITT®nTrf%HT 5 

I H Slcflr®5f3r 
HrlWHTHSf fdil^irfdifirsr 
?r«(if«di<*iiH* i srfeffcTt 
5iHrHwid I gra i R q ^qf fH%OTrft"iT i 

'■. 1. V; ' ''' r*, *\' -'■' : 

^m IWmi 


SErf^xii r«l^d*4iHlf %T I ?f I Ji?ir#il 

I ^ W HTOjfcWfe: \ awtf'T 
q' sqg^ cT^^Tlft' SIcBra?^ I e«:c=*H^#fr Sff^cft ft:^l>5»T: ?igT- 

?¥?r (c. 42a) %cT I sri H%aFsm 3 fJira \ brt ^ ^ 

?r *r3T { 3!JnTf%5I 

5da<i > r E i tf gctr^riw 1 mR- 

tfrf'r m ?n=57«nr|«T i ^ \ qTRT%RPn«ft% strofei 1 

iihW'bKUf+Jicirein WT?F 1 T^ffWHI% (l) 

6 (l^-qf# ^ Tfer^^if? ff 5 fWR’^rM'^: I! 

c(WWN'i<dWfci'^»nft srfOTTfef^^fe 5T I 

fR R?RT wfen 5T smripTR 5R»^ I ¥^RR?Rl(t ^ WiT5ri?f(¥rT) 
?RMr » ^c«RFr I 5fT?R5l^’lTt f ^ cT^ I 

cRfq Msr^ I H«nf§ I 

^sRFRcsNWt ff srMfer: 1 

CRT: 5Rt«rmsTT R ?r II 

SR^tlfirRT Orf: ^ sratsjsrfenTOHt stR CTI I 

3!#T SRt^ WRT<=WI«trr?^ ^ \ ’T %fTfe[tfHfn 

iRP^swR iRif^r !T cTR 5rin1ir dH<«4Hd<i»i srjrfir i m- 

' « 

% ^TTPT Rpfr^4<f>Td t'?:RTFf''^K5nT{q' § 

^ 1 qsfflWI srf^r 3tKR^FIRT(c. 42 b)?H?^«fiJTTmlw cfSW u 

’T ^ ^'?wiqr< 5 tnr 4W ! ^!i>rai wr rtr^btii 

cf?T| [ 

\ ^ ■i^ ^ ... 

WJRKJTRR 1 



2 ; [• ^ 

'SfRRRlt^f^JFT 

^n’TTRRter; RR f% ?r 5i#q[% 
w cpsnr ' 

I® 

r<fN5!4lsnR[ 5T mr i 
I 5 ; I 

'Kr%feMr RT i r i i4 n 


^(^)'T3S^ II 


6 b 
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tm T5R\'¥^'!i5k« IfRTO y!tga< i |r4HWHq«-»t4i '. 
%cr, fw ?mTfr i 

• ■• s'- 

»mqtTR 7 t vmv^nvzf^v^wri^ i 
JpR’^T'WW 'sil'Ur’i-'NHl? ff il 

fgfrt SJI^IfR ?fa fet <rafccf I 
JTO %twn:oi'«R§H: strfFnfsw: 5 Tsmr*r<fl% fiT?H i ?r h 

saiVfIT f% fsp 1 ilH I qitMFdMHfaMIW : I 

^?5TO:isrrvpiTg (c. 43 a) #T>ra%i a^TcTPr srfcTTOiFr 

qiK«|S^H I n I >T raiTlMt|lcMR Ty^ I H*<H>q44IHMK4- ^ 

^5^«ris=^ FfcaR# 11 dv^TT^svrrarfdk %h i w(% 

^rtiifFTra?^ ?r!iiPT ff cTpr srfciwfg^proT^ i aproft ^PTR nii ^)4 
srffTOTO: crt: fRFicrr I 5r^(>)¥RRfif5r %tT I fri st^vto- 

sw^srpn^ I sr^ ?% scJnrra siwtsr ?% i jt i v 
5lc!W Ic^ I I cltff ift ?rraTg?rfTO. 

^!Te^44»nf ?nw |[i5w i srikarpSf 

f>.. r*-. _««««««. — >• ^....r*. r - r'.. f.^.o.. <r>.... ^ ^ ^ . r-...:.. ......fs ir> ■ 

\mW* ^TFcTT Nji I ^ I 

wrora^nm 5 Wt *5rT¥f?iwnsr: 1 ^P3=^ 1 

^TV^j5Ic44t '4'kf: 5R^Rr=iTf%|5>Tr I 

STFPTT wfr fimr sii'^snfv^ 11 
afTsPRScqjft HTJ- 

’TWT sR^r’^qt^rf^ 5 prt; i ®rff qsxnft’wv 

sftiRa^: fer^RVT snrm u 

>^51 sic^wfciTift' vfe (c. 43 b) f| 3 [?sfajTsra^wH grsw 
fiRsgfcstwfaMf ^fmRf fqvr: 1 n i srjtjspe^ 'arm?^ i g®S%fiw 
a^^TCTi 3r.^«iRnwi)ci !T ?sn^i 

5W Rt^|■OT.|^^ w^w|^H I ufe § w(?( I awRFiJtw fPiTft' anwWa 

"'»i‘t5»'~=i'"i li I'lij Ipniiiiiir- — -— * - ■ - - ' . . . . a r- f.. :.. ;. ■■ 

!i^f«*iwi«R I aror ar 'tvrt 1 

an: 1 ^ • 

•JfTO 






f° ] 


f^TT 3 T^‘ 5 rs 5 Pt ?fSR^ I 

sj^in^T f| a c f t s^HHi- 

fsifTO !POT scq^ar?^^ ?r>fm i ^ i<fad\ d <i - 


sppi^ ?jn?r f sTRT®'iijJl^!Fnf'i » ?gRft ^1%: i 

SlTOToq^iarafl^ ariai^ I 

(jTFr) qrwrw « 51^ d^<(t 4 i ? i;i ' ^i^t wfwfir \ vrifwOr %(^) 

i 3tw: STOW u sFWTfmfir vsmw 

ffi 3 ?^ (c-44a) sr3T«#%f?n a-ffifflidd 

3 3Tsqt \ dwrwmr^^afc^Tii i 'rd^T?3T'“TRsr i 

«PT <Td# snmrf3% %^i sra'^B^^i 

^1 3«n %i 


!T?r?n% 3 ’ 5 r^£ff 5 ff 3 ^ 33 : 1 

SR#r fwf 3 HT^ ?4¥W: II 
3r#pirri%3t m R^rferr 11 



sRTRmrwit f? 53 : ?4K5R#f|T]; 11 
jm^TT^PTritr srF3T(T)«f 35r33^ 1 
5TI%^JrfT4T3c^5f3TSrf^^ II 

■ . ■•■ 'C , 

3^ 'Srr^fTR =3 3T“«33 qfe 
53M<^S-4s3fTT33 513^3 353^ \ ^ ^ 

333T33T^d 3T3T S!3r«ai3 » 33 3733!3 3T3 T 3 T 333Wi>3Vf Tr %3 

3Tf3?r 3^ I cf33TJ333PlTT3ld3WR I d'?3f33»dd 3T33 5R3OT 
3T 3 35lf33a:%: I SR3«33W3sfrt3 ^r Wd^t^d ' W^T# ^ 3T3r 3 

■ ; , ■ « ^^. ' -O' 

5313 'I?3 : 1 

3T 3T^ qWI 3!3T Hc33?3tf^ ^iOT5T«WT3c313 1 3^?^- 
3f<^l^'»u^(?333t: 33 (c. 44 b) 3T®t3T333I3 : 1 q; 3 % 3 %Rr %3 1 
IjfW3 3TS33T333T3 ?% I 31 5nq3ran^333 3T 3 3 c 3 * ^3 I 33T §# 3 - 
3rt333in33c3313T?3 » »|33ri| 3%3 3iy.«<3«Hd3ldW 3TS3^°53313T3 t 
3dt 13^13*331: 3^ ^[3 S)?33T: ?3*35lc33d(3i3 3 ^: ?333T3?33T: I 
33 3 3c3«a3R3^3Tf33 3T33R3^fe(33 I 3^3 3I33T33F3- 
3 31 3Tf^ ;m»J I 53faft3dWMd«l33 § 3 SR33f 3lpT 31f3TlqcT- 
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I 



^ 'ETRiTO HcTO m 

* O ^ '* 

TO li m: BT55WRT sfTO'sfcflrarafeflT''' n 

ffe:if{i^?rr i fmr ?rfe a ^ eaira^ jpt 

TO "Sr fTOT®'«^5=lc# HcTOFHW HTO m I cT^ ®rf?r 

ftro 1 TONt fir HrTO> ariMroa^'idTO^r TOTO?mfe% «to- 
to% 5WWI7 • *nw s?ara^e<5<tiT«< ki** (om i^swjHcti i 

Hfswrft?! fsBromro^® to ?nf«T ?t%to \ ^ 7 a 

siffcT^HTTOfcr, \ 3m(c. 45a)5q%fTOTOTraTTO 

gi^iTOfe 1 ^ ^ i ^rofira- 

TO arfcfwfH *Tftr 1 ar^rg toito^to^to^w ? rii itc w r TOqwmH^>«< srfa- 
Tirof? TOt TOTOI Wf^TOTOT TOlfir ?n^*TOT OTSTO )) 

TO jrf? ftro !T fafTOVdfg' ^jtotot fr'rfrrfsiTO u to ?itot 3T- 
« TOTOTfOT%?iM?r wm \ m ipi| ii 

W I 

fwgi§RTO5rTil37Ti:^r^^f%?TWT II 
rrsjTfrafs^r^^r I 

^ cf^f R%PTT|f?IT^sW?ffr II 
3!^ TOgf^T ItoTOTOT %5toT' SfTO, W % TO %5rR> TOq 
sffero cRTOTOTg I airar %fe^% scftro u aiaro si^iiw 

TO5RW \ cf%Rf TOWrai tot sn^Fflfe TOTO^vih \ 

■ ■ ft , . „ ■ ■ w ^ 

5RTTOTOR5TTO ^FTO I 


iHHHTOi’l W TO®l|TOt^ TO: m ^«W<qc^t 1 rHSTOB«l^i^- 
St%fe:: ( ?Tf| TOR frofTOTfe fffTOftro af«^TORRI TOT SrfTOTO- 
TOTOTO I fT: srirorTOTO toto(c. 45b) 

?ffr %g I fT: sdrorTOTOrTOrff R srirorfro » TOTift sd?rTOTOTO#T 

TO#&cTOTOTO I gR: sHIPTOrTOR %TO I SpsjM I TOR 

a1| TOTO I TOTOSrfaRllTO^ » TOTtrofTOTTOIR TOTO ^TO- 
TOftcTOT^TOR TO^rofRir ?P«PTOt ItoRTOTTO I RTOI^- 

iR TOlfH * TO^H 




:[j..b,.o.r,s. 


i’? ] , ■ - ■ , 

oiRf^sRr: i 

mi fz w«m:fPiTiRTTOT ( — ) fta^f'nn: ?% u 

sr«mT arfdT^fcFFii 

sriMrfasicfHh: 1 q^’rrafwn^ ?3f“5KT5wr<»r*n^: sra^d: i 
q^q>jfg nT cft t: ?TOH^555®r ti(l3f«r<;^Tcf m 

oRHHk miH I wit i 

qsmtl' I ?ra: 5^wrm?P%?HT?<T^ qsr % g |gi ^l 'ir 

^c qf ^ t r nr I w ?i«n5w i ^ % %5Rn# 

?i% ^g^kw<O B i T < °g^^gwT ^ F i y a ' ^ $fTP<fTm)H r ?icft 

^;<m\^ SOT sqs^sjriqH i w cfprrfq sisr^qf \ 

WTf^rrSFrdl^ w fesT% t 
fn%3fTOffqf% ^ qsr H 5 fH®r% ii 
qf? ^n%i% itw m i 

w ^ q;wr^ ?r^q% n 

3Ft^r #fr i 

SF^fr ^<'i'=^ac5dl^<^R(d^k^'ii I 

srf^ q>mT<<jRiw: sri^raraHs Iq^Hr^^cRT i sryrFrR cttort- 
felRSRir 

w qf F flrsq% I 

?rqT f^^'N cFT qsr irfesr^ n 
3Fq^ ( 

WW qq ^ f% II 




?niTf>T qf? 


cT^'T 'T'dsifr ^ t 

5 rfefmfert^ f?«ra^ ^43=^ trq » 

^ 5q^¥«f?f t srfe s%wffcT ^ 

^ ST %% feWcT SRH: U S’4PfW<'«MW(4 II 4fe 5R 4 IHra SIctfH 
r^q rgfir #'‘’4 sTcipsEtfe I ci?f*T ? 4 srf 5 mT?i^ ^514% c^csHfrorfecf 
m srilmraffH ^*T#r flw iiraP4 1 m g a% ' im4#( : 1 45 ^ srewnf 
4 sifaw a?r 4’5RT?sic4?r5!T 1 sr4sM ’Rtw 1 f%s:^ 1 


^«^4+WRT 1 fH5W%r ff^: I 344 I 4 - 

snMr 4W4:l 33 : ?43^%3?»4 5% ^4 ^44^44 I 3T^- 

?n^43OT3^3 I fRft q|43 3 OT feFCT ¥4 ' ¥4WI ' ^4i^ f3F3: 4d^- 
4?#% I 3W f44Wra#Sfq5rfl4?rTr«l3 sp43fsai3raT (c. 47 a) I 
5Rrf44Pnfe'"‘ 4343nswpft 4 csT??f: sr3rar!?f?it 3T f% 4«ai^3 I 5# 

■ ■ ■ 'O' ■ ■ ■ " ■ ■<; c 

4i4 5rCT(3t f^fW' !« I®*l'!< I4'4l34l<'»l<j 1 34T 13^ l?3 % Wt f4OT«Rl^ 
l?4 4Tf3f34K^ 3^ I 354 4 '44554 a54#»r 4143 I 43: 515443%: 





[j.B.O.R.S. 


I 




wmi% =Er 5T ( ?rat^TO5r fjf^^^s^jrrvrrar^ ?% 

*!«;?( srilrt^Tt i 

fw ^wwFi; It 
ijftgTrmf# 5 ^?TWT'*wijRrs«r i 
arir^tg^ ?tc^ i 

sr^rf^^^twwTFrrsj^^ ^ ii 

^ «! I [?'T^] 1 

?r #?: qw^T ?ra-: ti 

sqrqf^qf^^ i 
qq%f 1 ^^TraT% ^ ’M sqRpfNt ii 

qs^q' (c. 47 b) fq#’ 

?rPft<l«.TS)4i:%^' <:cib||44i«ft q- qrfqf^g; Ii 

?F?rqtfw srq^ fqwiMwft: I 
cleft fqwTT fq^srfgwrqw ^ftw 11 
3tfq '51 1 

PtilciH’lOl 4l'H q" ’TRT^ 1 

?l%S^?[^3q5t 51^ qqtqqrtiqW II 
qi®Fcqwf?cq5tqfq^fi|5^f¥ I 

qr ^q^iTT cq qTijqfilcciT^' I 

aracT: q>cq^ i 

wft'fcsq'fl# ^>ft% lit 

q«i^ I H ^aV’ S ( ' <g:qiifl44N fr 



* 5^>RqTffr% t^: qirf^w: q^s 1 qt erw ‘anrftgu-fmi- 

‘sr^lci^ ^ ’fq^rq^q^cf- 

?fq 5c5tqif3T ^ qrfer i 

■* Jicil+qifq^ ^Siftsfq q ftrewtfq ^TS: i 
’ » srarfrotwq %fqqT5: i 

^ qqqsftqtftfq qrs: i 

t5?ytqiqTf%% q. I 





iTOTI’i# s1d*4 (d*i ^’FgcSriH I ^FRT 

SRs^fH %cl > 3f?T » 3I«^ 

cR|?r: tf.'^'Fff gmsw?5^ i 

arjrf% ^?tRT^|%r# g ii 

*^«r ^ I 

WRTT^ fwftW: %f5^ram«nt I 

?CT H ^3=sf§ ntW f?$w sd^f^srar: ^#5ycMc<4i gr ??trt st ^ w d 
ffcT sm: i srsiWT sraMfr: sfmc i sRJimir ssOTisfds^^ «rT siwj 
^ FTra; ?isti^cf?dqq'd | qfe 3Ht%: SREW: 
(c. 48 a) m «'wr«3d f^% ?r \ ^ f r ^qf ir 1 srhet 
1 % 3Tf5iT«d^: \ if?f f{?i «TOtni%T>f%aT \ 

?R?mi jrf? sRft%: sjrEnr: ?rT ^ T CTrHimst^H ff 
fcT > SRTfEr d-WW^iTRld I HrinEEf ^frflwfw feT> 

#n d«IT ^ 5?%Erri^ I SJ^RyfcT !5R SITgMdi.ddkd^r d 
m \ ^ 5TIW ■fTR’lWtd I srfmTW# 

^ 5 d^WTt SfOT I ERRTra5#T ^ ^atttqKU l T^t^dH 

Id'^lfera Erf? ^ %^?nSRET I 
q:^' !T fesJifIn era: qra 


WT wf^ ti 
f#f?sPTR>rTfttf% pWTR^: i 
41«l'aWKdi' STM: cRf?r; i^i'^’^d'di" U 
^rErFR?T55|5f^ ^ sjrrard h wvm \ 
cfd: ^i^rff^^TRTdt ?r ^ WF%TTnf 1 
llpf 

acJr’irw ff i® 

■^dF'tdldlcd'hT^'i !+ro^«i«<-ct?i II* 

d?c£t?d’TOH I I 

?^wtWTaTTfd: ^Tf 11 


f5RTf*ri5f 


51^- 


^ TOne# ^ agql<r ? ( I ) 

?rfit<,(<!J*-stri^r| (T^nTTR’: 5Rf3ira' ( 1 ) I* 

» 3T?r: 5rr«rnd*r fes sRimsi# 

it(<K4i+Mi H5T: d^Tl^pT Mdidw > d'idl'ii^^'iwn ^dl^rSIBW: 
n d^T m ' ii l d 

oilldfd: 5r®d’fNT: ! 
dW dT^rfefTRTdTg; q^ rf fd^sqt | 

5t5?dt^ 'qd TO: » ?ndd1dWdTrrfd 
dIOTtSdTOPd: I ^ (c. 49 a) ^IdiKHHddT HTSdT HT TO: I 
q«TdTd: I mm ?% did IPf TO -' tuiKddd rRSRd 
Wt: « df^ dldSddTrdT fdddH^ra H ^tSddTdTOiHd § TOT dFn d 
qdT?d«nr d 5I«}Rddfd: « dWRTO^TdTdft 

#dddM*ild TOT 1 dtddt^Frt SRftfd: I ' fd ' d^ddiHpT^ ’ dd 

ddl ddT]|| 


dTddSdf SRTO- 
® d?«f 


dTS: I 


* ?5f|d:dTfd% :?:^V3 <T^ j 


5r^T#T IWR: I 

STOT ?rr?rfw ^ % I* 


qf? H M«rJ3(M|?tr]% Ms’SRScmsEij^ anf ^ cTO, 

sRit^fgarirraTt arr sRfHafdk u m: i 

nwr#T ff fwr f%wr i 

SRJlt dMw ^ ^sr: ?iN=i^W')cf;«i' I 
af#T?r: 7W«ff ^ f%?J% I 

3n?iTTWfimr?JTT ii 

3r5Tfsrf?rfH^ SCTaraasTsjf h u 

sr^T JIcW: ^qiwPTcT I 

o 

f%# 5rc?Fft?q^ II* 

sRqar ?f3 1 ?ra: s^^^^lRe ^ cf g i 5Tf5 

*nw 5iwrw«iFf« 

ayt^^sri%feEn%r saf^^qf^: i 

(c. 49 b) farfrogr I 

^ 4T#fe[t 1 

lT%'g[q'^ II 

'5P(%^ f4^ 4 % W^ 1 

f4%=ai^: ^qft armcilTar: Rl«l^4: II 

qiUtiw I 

7 ^ gprarw 1 

■'j» 

Mrar(wrs)5rRrfe^ g^rwiwrrf^ iif 


icTirn 


afTcirwawa^fc^^i?^ f7 cr«IT ^?%cT ( 1 ) 

5T =ar Jimirrar^ W'^<?ir(??!T) % if 


4IWOT' 5F®r ^ 'fTS: 

* 3?5ytaRTl%% ifS I 

’ ?5yt^fwrf%% iii^ ^ f^ «t: ifir to: I 

1 5f5yt^;an[f%% W T® ' 


] 






cTO ff t Jrf? Sf?EW: ^ 

swl ^ wr: f?n:: I !T% ^ ^ ifqgFtn^fT^W: I m 
qriR>S3ifM<sRff{T^S|^ cRrafa srifraifeTFtWRJWfe^: I W 

qsmTWent?^ 

=5 Tft *rT H ^ 5it 1 5T =?■ srwjwmfer i jtft srfc^- 

c^WRT I ®RC: sifwl^ldd I 



%3¥raT ?rm wsFnT i 

sr ff sqfdfTTi CT i g Rgw: srcipi^q qf^mt (c. 50a) 
§ia cR^f^jR-^r f^sBrT%^'^!fRqHi4 ^ranr ?i qsf 
fqqRTTOt^: ’sracTT ^TTST:, ^ ^ fqgi q mq T fe^ r ^Hw rd r^ sriiRI: I 

?rT«Fm% qf? 5 ?r f?n?: fqdwilf %#TFnf 5 FrT ?n:«R^ 1 

wt fisa- qw iRiT ?rt ^ srr?r 5 r? ?ffn 

waw^l ®RI:l 

i aiwcqr ? q^rw 1 

ffff 1 

3{5rfe-4l:4^'saT% 1 

siwPgwT ^«i4al=iT' Krilwr II 

qfe 'r«S ?r %:?> fsRRr 1% 4tw: I 5T?^ I cRT ?ITEqt I cTStsST- 

fe^f 4 #sro!f^ <T^Rn^: y^<g q i> ' q ' ?>?: I ar«r 

fssT?^sfef^??RT fssFaraiwt qr T^Rt^sRn i 

!T ■^‘sriTOiquiifTOT ^ ^ fesrfg- ii 

?rPT 1 n «(4?sri?r 

!»T^«raRT wq I awqjmqttr qqfn 1 

dw i{ 8 im<»if«r tr dfe i w^ ’ ^ \ 

5r5?T#tTrw^^ iraFW fq^qof 1 

-mst ^ R Tr ^ra4<iq(dHi ~ d ' fir 11 * 


8a 


<ps5 t 





5ob)g^ w ^nrfer: iswn^- 

H^PHH I JIFW IcSff^WT ^ «{ T 4q T 4 ', faRfFdwfir ?fts«t: St%- 

^n^r^Mr 'rok: k^fsnH i \ w 

qcMfM^tk » I § 5??: fiivg i ^k<^M< 

k^tTOWIc^neqrrs^^ S T ^ tt fff^W l 

qy^T«nfefTCQr kr^Jk^nti si^ufam ?n^ i 

%f ?J^«rr 5rk 'HINd I 

5F!tt^ q- \ * 

sRintt ^nar: \ fEsi' fgRH ’ i r i sr'^ arracsr- 

l^gW Idl l 3I«r dc^WI^<^di qi^: I fRT 


?^T'!?Tr#^qdc=iltl<''iTkt f%WT% Ilf 
^npT^^nt WRfPT I i%Rri| 5ITfrRTRd%1w ^T^cTW- 

vfmrr: i frnrw ^n^^rmrw: sr?TO>sfd[»s35=? i m gig'Mtw - 

ftT55?s$k m af T^‘^^ i g r» : g w i 

BWcf t 

srT^?rT555P^w^'r ^rfe i 

5RrnTRl- #W ?r^fefew fd4€l«R5T II 

JT^rrPr ?k fr m 1 ark § ar^iwr 

l»ar I ^ ^ 5|?qq': I 

sw II 

<?<sf^Tc!fgT>sr: sra^ ii 




Cj.b.o.r.s. 


Vo 1 


fl ?r: !l 

cCTFfiwM'Tir'Ki: I* 

?p5%i =^?:ifar srT'’'<r ^r^onfcr » fe. 

sraTfeftM ^ i I q^^FSTri^fnroteJT stTft% ^ 

?fe^ I fT g qw 5n% i 

3[^ ?ri% I 

?5Wh i 

5T: ?fjftJr: ?R¥rnTT 1 

(c. 51 b) ?rfiw€t f^srarfrrai' g<i<s <^ii i ^■4 d i i 

5TT5r^i?fT?sitg: ?3lrfwt^[? 
filWf^: SRW ?f^ I 

^ (? ) iw wi r ° <t ^dfir% i 5T«Tr (— ) 

srf^reT %c5ptrninT pw ii 

ifdHiiw«id srs?: 

^Th SWT«nfe[: SRftfe: I BRaar 5TS5T??qacftmT5tTg I ^ 5ISfI5a- 
sfcNt WRR i 

SR a cfRiftr 5% BP«i g rati^A^iNi^ai sriir- 

Rfa?^ I 

ST Rnrafa g faa qa aRirTs?R«r: 'ttrrsr i m a ggwi^sq ; a?iFtfi'- 
SSER^ srt: a s TifeRffe I assnsR aw ^< qT fc|ti^dWM - 

sRTfscT I cR a # 'mm ® ar d f )[d4ii -d<i^d farr- 

BJRsrr iTr T<ari5(snaira: i srf? ^ sr^ 

R ST ■amm:, RarrssrfssTRfT m SRftHH TT cT«TT si ?Rcft% I 

ar ?^BRTWTTaSTT (c. 52 a) I STa TnfssTfdd g S R E g sr IT 
atatfT 5TW ff If ^1 5 frPT fsrniraasT 

\ crarTa sFRaRrasRlsifR ^ 1 swr cii| 


R^VR^o iwit; i 
t^rqcr ff?r wte viwRi^ i 
ifsiaatTfr rr— 1 % |. 5R% i 
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crH57=»ri4r44)'R?^ I SlfcTOfer I snfsT^fR^- 

I cfsfTft wrfeff^ftrflr sr%7Tfea^ » ?t ?rTST(?rmw?RT55i^- 

firfll jrfatTRlifBm??: » srfHTOfsM# \ Jm W %5ITfe- 

frFwn^T5n#TTVT??»^ ?rtt '7l?rfTsrtTf3P7T HFJraRfMi 

w » ^ fe^HTSR '^sRTR^ ) m Tflw?n#sr!:- 

5(?5a^ 

=? sr^iaR \ f°) ^ i (c. 52 b) 
qwcF T f^?{w g q ^t r q W4= i rH*»Hi» !Tr %fe i ^ s^nrft m^- 

%<f I jrf? st%vrT?rm^ ff i srafir- 

^ t ®n?nTT ^^EUcftfir i 

sifcwrawH^^ cri| scq^n^qmtqqmras- 

ffSqia I sf^raWH Sfr5(«%q I 

?r4TOR{’ qwr fqwr: i 
5rr%: ^n^i’=q^frcq's%r snf^^vTfeftfw ?rrfef i 
ir(Vf%^:F3r55w%: inf?r: ’ptrT't i 

qrfer ?r5#q- n 

■)T%%q' ftHi# ?r I 

sfr#?¥Tf?R?ft^ ?Rr^*:fr3# ^FTSRnr i 

ycHrc!>icq'W*wwn^ sfcft^ «<»>«♦( <ii«'^sih i u 

qq qc q ft^ ' fg qcf f«i^lq«w^^ . qfe dgtTifqqa ^ gqrst ^isr^- 
q*riq firof cf I 

qf^T'iiMRi'Sr'»i'n'ii’ii'!ii'*-«Wi I 
q w r 5^ ^rra# #<? wf ff nq% w 11 * 

?r«n f? ( — ) 


[j.B.O.R.S. 


I 





n 

qrsrfet 'T?T^ f| ^FFrr4: I 

'ti'tMl^: ^imR|o4^ II* 

^<iim(iiwia' f 1 ?n 

dS ' d^H^ I (C. 53 a) »TW%:i <1^ 

%dg ?^ TW T »i# I Hcrq^r Mq^ira i v^rMdTrara ?nsr!TOf3fc%?q5- 
‘^ancardmg ftraT^ \ srfTFwfe?w § wnriw: spmiw 

I !=r I snTT<JR3T swm gtsiTOWdUim^ld jwrodt- 
=5i?SRTSnTW I H JIFT 5r fOT T gfa«IW ; | 

w<r<iT?«i^ Pm wfcT I ?r smtmTH 1 
^ ^^rFdTT?^ iff’smrsr I 

VIR=T»n%^ d'^TT^ f ^DTRW md I 
sfsr fdfmsTT5rR?qdt m srornTTOm i 
n I iTqfdi^ 

^4Hi»j|^bd qr ^qTPcr'^rTq> m i 

JTRFFT ^7F^n%q 5 qqs^ ii 

qTf^^qd^V3d%:OTtqqmi qTgffRfRftOTf% P =i qTi(qd<iqi I 

^ ■■ f' ^ ■■■'■'■■ ■ 

qq wsm qTwmrdtmqq fddrqd i tr?T 5 qqr 
m qrqftiq’almiT i arrqwnqm m qr ^nPcffeqar# i 
mRTfr i qdt arm^ qw srom » cianr % 
arq^: fq.rcii’^^ fmr qr^qw frPrf^g; 1 
qTfqpfn% nq^ qr qq: 'rerr: qq; p-: n 
qft mad qTsq(c. 53b)q?qqTqiq qj^tpr d4l<^HW qtl iraT 

clWTcf?T5rfcf ^1 

3|qRRq qrqi^q gWfTRt fqqpRlt I 
q ^qwiqq sp: %qfqqil|q: n 
qid'Wifq q qrqw qqrqrq^ fqqr# 1 
q^Pd^dt: qqrftq am'iPqlq qrpq 1 




VOL. XXI. PT. n] ?^-{giriccr'TI^T [ 

iw {?!%] grrefi# ^ jfFErrw: i I g rc^i ; 

m t^iTRffrT Tsgnda; » 

SW grRT: ■'PR’JITtTO 1% W STtcT: cfsnfef m « ?raT 

a%5r ?ri%% i am w jt ftrrmt i 

?raT?ri^ » 

aim^ 'sfMW i 


H 'gr H5PT cffiMr w tw^ror: \ ^ =5 

'qnmrfi: (f^)wRJi%s?r?{marr i 
'R'srrfsJTiw ^ ?rsq?rr i 

?rt^ Bft gn¥ i 

t^w: feR>: I 

CV 'O 

gm%^lWTT^(^) ^'JTT^^ ?fcmT I 


3rmT«r^ wk%^mrt<T 

SROTOcI (c. 54 a) I* 

cT?T ^rmwtiEw ^ ^Tnrm: i 

MwT^TFir; (wr^ 1 

iTTwf ff ?r?rw JTmmpr Mwr 1 
?rren% ^ sr^Frrat 1 


(5RT ?r fiw ^rnrm erjfrtrt i )-fcJrf^: 'Titfl' ^>»i i^i M 1 


vv ] 


t: (^ 1 ^ 1 °) 


I J.B.O.R.S. 


srfOTwr i 

3FJTO' ^ 1 

sn’p??^^^^ fr gfT; I 

?r ira' «rR: ?T 1 

a^l'W I 

Jf wfN'ftiWff.. I 
jmrraw i 

3pq- fijg> fsRi^ ^ i[%w i 

dTtl=l>-*4l^^=tlfel’ dl^'4<f'*T 5T fel% I 

rri| 

wtwftcrra^ iiSTf wra% 1 

STcftfOTTW^'t q- 5 cTgT^Wl'^ I 
?^Ti?srcJr5r«iTw twT^rf'T^nl i 
sr^JHM+'KW WTT =f rr (i) 

H irf^: i 

^srrif msjrarsRnrrasraH^: i 

5rflqrri?t«it,^‘ ?PT ^ I 

?T7ITE^ I 

cTirr ^«ivy««iTiiraT vrr^i q?r im- 

JTrErat » a?T ^ 

sm^ I ^ H 5T9Rrr I cPlT *r{ a ) 

^ ?T ?qT?RTSf^^3l^ ^ i5i|itirc)^HWUH’ I Scft 

srcf-flrarra'^iftiHrt i q^ 

3m5m3n(^w)?w55WRSFst i® ?rt ff i 
'Ktsff mPf^TPr# «Rrrf^ i 


3 «rq>ifer ^PRT OTT I 




fWH \ ft ftjftfet f^ V 

wr#frf% '?5w*T'R fgr la tT ft wi^ ff«fdvr"“?r% ^ trarar^stMt 

I cRT f^ » 

f^'TttoijlMd^d'H'; %(:l^l| I 

3Ba:^tf%f^ f| f% fss tm sqs^v^iitnjj j 

«ra#^pjw^ TO 

cTr^ir^ ft d’^d': I 

ft ctTTO^^JRSr TOt St?^^OT Slcftira I TOTO^TOfntf^ ^ I 
dtt «Tdwr^> TO^<tdt fitro I 5nf5fTOttTO=ft 

scTOfSf frorfw I trats^TO ?tcsrf^TOF§f^tsfte<TO§ 

TOtRt ctcfts^TOTSftj^d^TOtcron^TOt STOit ttcft 
fsftsTOftW. cf?ft g^ffrf^Tftt gfTOTOTOttTq' ?t^?% ft d?|5tfit- 
tf^tTOt^rn 

TOtStfdW T% 'Tt I 

5nTrwnfTOfn?^[%fT^ ^ (? )TOtdi^ i 
ctcsrateron^ fdwrfd^Nm' i 
TO 5n^ trorr^ ^tototo^ \ 
cTO IT TOGPlwC?)df«rTOTOir %dff ) 


PtTOTTdT3%^ ¥ ^ fufet Wfd?r: I 
ftT?m cPt drt TO TOtTOf% II 

. \3 o 

TOTOTTOiTO^g; TO^:. qT^fft: I 
TOrat?r> TOT ^ TO TOffS# ( I ) 
aTTcTOttd f% dtf5TOTO5=TO a%?I% 11 

?iTf%t% dTftt% (c. 5 5 b) ^ fdf It 

't^'t JTfTO^g- JTTO wrfefS I 

TO ^ TOR#d ^ ^lTf^%# t; ; / 




[J.B.O.K.S. 


I . , 

if ¥nl 5 erq 5 cqt ^ Tara- 

Mr H^T fi»* t CTq : qqfjW (— ) wif^raf^ ^ 

crfs^spn^roq srfaqi^ ’qrsrfet sp«t- 

j?r%^ siHiqt I qq *nT q«^ q vrt^ i TOrfcRTi^i^- 
*>q^ u 

fPT ?Tq ^tcq ' ^gi^qgiq ^TRqffT «ni%f^ 5!# i%f 3 =qq qissfwfar 
fwi ¥iTf? 3 :“ jrfcTqtqfqisqrFr: \ 3 Tfq =5 I ^arrl %g%cq<nm 

y qi^i r^ q ; ^ iqdiRTif! ^nfraqst'^nyqT^naqrT^ i jd? W!vm sTifer 
q 1 
%?feT I 

qqrq qRr q ^iTf%: qwffq 1 
q'^iwqrf 11 

q qq^qqfqfeqq Wli^: l sqqqr q^qf qqq Wt errTqT; I ararr- 
qqqfq qqqqiqq qfqqsq"®^ fq ?q ¥nfqr: I qqracftqftfq %q \ 
HMTqfq *[q(c. ^z&Sj) q i qlida^ \ srsniqigisq^pi ?qTfqR%qi qi? 9 ^ 
^rs=qq«Tfqi?tiq qq^qq q>l<«(rqMlfa>^ snqqr qfqqsqq l qq^ q?q 
\ smii% fq q q qq (q)if vni^ftiq sq- qfq r tq^ [ qqirlfacK^lir q 
aTfqrfqqqiiwfw^nfiqftfii i (c. 33b) srq fqfq^qq ¥ni?q^ § 
aii^qiqq ^q it ^niq^g qrqt qfq 1 aqi fqqqqT^qrarirqftiq 1 
qq«qq^i 

fqfq ^ ^ ff q^ ( 1 ) 

q qifqMqwifq qrrfwqfq ff^qq; 11 

m qq *BRq m ari^fdq #5qq l qq wxfqr: m q q^q fi qqi 
q qq^l qqqrif qi^q qi I 

vqrf^qnTTO^qRT^ qqffqqqiq qpqqT 1 
n% q qcqnrqfqfjRqq: 1 

qfq^qor ff |qi arffq: srqq saiqsqr. gq: qrfq wifqr: ^nrmr- 
fqfq. srqqTO i qWTiq m 5 tTi%?q|qiqiTqT|q sq q^qi '^^qqq 
qqg qx qrfT j if qr^ qqiq q qqrq^^ I qc?q^‘ fq fiq 

* q?q?fiFr: m: (e; 33a6-34a3 ) 'psqt: ^qrfqq: \ 


^ I 'it^'Hh fcr: i ^m 

5ffci*rafT fRT ir^wrPr 'smf i i 

T3raTTfOT%: ?TfeFFT5fcinT5T# I 

> o 

o 

?fcr: wrar ^ 5fciRT^ I 

JTRdIrfg- 1 

srqrfq- (c. 54 a 1 - 3 ) g-c^rar sRftcrr ^%cf 1 
?1^T4'^4^ff^4T^TfeRW f^WT: II 
^frwrc44 f| ^Tfer<w f^Fnk: 1 
3Tf% ?rRc4^ dlwrar^ ii 
fcjqiJ4W^^ 5ifd'q'IS|i|cf I 

4fe ^4fw^*1W!T f^fjf^: I 

3IfT^rf2«rf:^>r M?!WT: fqriTT'^ I 

<44p;i)rrrHl|<^ | ;^ | ] 

d^K<|«T^r 5gt^ mm ;n»TTW?r mm \ ?rr ’wr ^wya tfor. 

Eic§H'5i?r ??c^'§f5rcRr: %Tn 1 

(c. 56 a) 4?44tffT4 TTwr^r grew qwtcr: 1 
f%wi^(?4)?rrs44?q’«n' ?r 1 

fgwrfirfH » 3Ha’*4flrr^ WniTR'®: Wr«rfiTi SRgfft ^ 
«P«lf3FT W ?»r=3T I f4>sr41'fd': ^ 

I jft m: ?fT«ifqif«r«J: ?r qsir: i ar«r ?t crstt^: ^rm- 
fegrr g R q ': I ^ Hfer |5^ t?^T^ ^ w^itw: 1 mm 

*fc^ I 

i7XTlTrf^++(c^'^*iMHI®li S(*n^feT I sriqWTCTOTT- 

snTOH l 3Ftr«gTffWT^ ^ sqr^?«rFtft- 

S ^4tK< 4I ?f5( iRrf*r ^wr4 y^cHI 5T«nf4 5T HWdT I 


] 


^ ? o ) 


Ij.b.o.r.s. 



JT 3r fir ;Tt ^ H H 5 ?to 4 spt^nc: st^crti 
nran^wi 

iR ) qf? ^ ?r^ ^sBr?n g tw F c cl gn 

3t«t fnftcT Ms^frar irfCHfTfa fermp^ i 
^Tc^nw: ff 'POT^: 1 

f^^^Trr’’ 'jfiiT^cl ?r if frr: %frr ’ikt ii 

t: \ srfrrqmH f| sr ?rRranf ^ i 

I cIH: «rOTrsf?TOm ^ff3'!?5Era I 

(c. 5 6b ) ?jnr5r5im^^WR^ \ n ^ armter ffa 
^rPJEraTsfvrrn^^^ i ?rcr %^^ » 

3r»n% wgm virrtt i 

arrr^^t ® ^ni%5%5gR% ii 

sirr# wpJT ?ff %??rc3mrRft ^r%?r f% i 
m: if^frracir^ wrrwr^JTfJrf'T ii 

^rd«|?dr^l=)^iy=n(<<=ld M 

?rFnT*nftfr^^r«r^ ^ i 
3wimmi5iM ^arrqfrwff^few i 
^WT*. Ii 

Tf^it Mt m 5?rf?rfegPT i 

ai^-qircfi^-ii^r) 5fTRr; fg^^r^qTT i* 

n^?T#T sjrf'di:^^ infer m^-.\ snfeftiRT- 

nfe wrinfwr firinrf5Tswyf^?r i 

f^s% rn^TO: ^rfb#T ^ I* 

?ir|*rii^feifev[w ^nfer^ f%^"°sTcr i 
zra?Tfe: 1 


* 5^5t^r^rfg% «To I 



YOL. XXI. J?T. II] 


3TTc5THfs^ferr i 

^^c^rrfelW^TFTT'^^ f^T'^iH'Idl Jrf% t 
WSmT ^ msFftfhcRr f<iWT I 

?tcft f%WWTc^Ic5T%^m#rTrf%: 1 
¥'rTTr^T5?{^)^lf%: ^iSrat (c. 57 a) I 

sr^zTi^is^rPr sRq-iR%^ i 
^ rfr^wr?5T^’5=i?^3^ WT# -fe^r^^rtT 1 
^s‘^ieqTa;^'i!i fe^sraf i 

NS ss ■ ■ 

?rr«??RiT 51^' wtsr=Fc^ft?fr ^ ^ 1 
?r ?tT?cWl' I 

?r ^Writi fw i 

<TSff 1^1- Jrf^RTf^f^ I 

grsRw srir>T: i 

^6-c^f¥^irJrT<? ^ii% ^ I* 

1 % SET^ Irf5^5f3=5%cl^ U 5r?r: ( — ) 


^ ^ ^tsiTwrfft' cfcftsfT^ I 

irtPi t^rarfens^iT snSN ?r^#?^(?5)?ct«rtf'r wtHc^^Jfwrar- 
s^fH??»cr \ 'arusr?!: i 

cRit fw^nw^ra s!T%^«ii«4^w ff 

i T' ^^ T U T ^ 'tiIh: a^?gS5? iRJsrf^SRf f^HKW 9 b 

frr: ) 


#?; ?j#?T % q^r firarfwiT (c. 57 b) 



H ^ ^rr^gwi1% i 

mf 5^:5aq>: ^tETt^IR'^^f'T ct«rr feRTRTIi 

^ l 'm^^TCtTf^JWTOcifcTT § ?! SlfeWc^ I stT^ 

WffiTferT '5t%^l'WW'lM<?4''Wld U 


^ TO: WT?IT?^«p:¥i^ cff%g-; ( 

53^ " ^rs^f^rTTRcft ?RTI 

msr# wsnff ^ ?1TO!% I 

^i('?i<-'sWT'i 5S?nT 1 

*TO% TOT sEmEit i cRmat fro- 

«R^ ?rrEira i (c. 58 a) H 5 S[T ?i% ^n^xTTOT?- 

vqWSTORT > ^«r HTSRtTOTT5ft 5TO: > g 

sR^TOs^ H a(^ iTw TOT^f?fasrTci«nfer 1 ^rt: 

«T«ITOI%T ST^* ?!% ?ftc<I^^ i I 

fflWlSRT faR;#q^f)lp T I sm ?(TO- 
5RT ( I ) 

a?=[ciffla 1 

3Rm1l^ ^TPSJRETRr si!Tf%: I 

ftart 5JTTO ^TT^rff fr«PT l“ 

OrrRJR’TT y'txjit swro %^frf%csrfaTO^ iIRtsst: \ 

?rra5ftTOrw:i- ?rr^ OTg F nff(TWM»<^^ T fi r Oitra^- 
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g!T: 5^ 

' — -: - ...: ■ ' 

siW®f #sr:i 


sm wfw I! 

f 5pr: tptm 


!F9i^ JriOT^. ffcT srfawn»TOr(a^ arrai^ 

5f?T sRfter I Her: firsjris ff^; i 

cmcTi T<^ sRfta# ?Rt ?n^ sTJTPrMr stimfefi srrftfT^- 
fTFriv rnfer SRftfe;i 1% f!iF;w<^^«Ri3rm 

sRftfe?cra: fcT: sTRR'inl’srr cT^ sRW5nfevf»wi^ srr fk w fft fi 
HTsmMTfIr I sm n #?sTefrt^?5ft n & n artH^iqTT ii 


# cic# srfewTf ^ jn#rqj?(f ^ %g; i 
sfcTr^^f^^ ^ 5rrf?'T^Pt%f®R>rfcrr ti 
sTTf^^T^ ?r f%ir% i 
qmrarf#^^: fer TTfgrai% n 

q^qiyi^' grvrq': II 

(c. 59 a) cl^: !ITfiiM%’qt^ i 

?rakPr iRft !T5f“ q^qrar: mfetw ri 



] 




[J.B.O.E.S. 





ipcT srnrHT'FTcf ?rfi^4' % \ 

jrffefRnnTt iRT q^TstTf^erarTf?i| > 

JRRft mfiR= 35 Trfg:qrBff?T swTom^rarrcrr?? frw i 

fiiwtcrt ^ ?lf? ?r?Tfert ^RfcT If: I cRT: 

WS{ HcJnPPTHY?^ ^ JTf%: I 

^ w frd^: f^?crF?icq^iTf 5 T= 53 ?r; i 


aimPr ?qH I 

=f q^Rrm; i 
flpsqTcipft?'^' i 

ftftet ifl'?: t: I 

^s^^ffq^fesjrr ^ i 

fR5RiT«r^“ I 

5 r#<«T^r i 

^ ^T ^tYt II 

?R?iRir srfwr g-^rwwt w i 
(c. 59b) q^**?rq'^=gwn'|fR 3 T TOTfsr^rr qFf 1 
Y^«3n?q7(whT ^ ^ iFT f%sq% I 
^rr^T^HraqffqiTTM frf| ?Rr :iT%f 1 
’Tiw^flr¥q'*??R^%¥rRir[?’KEr]^ 1 
yW-dl^HcM^qi ^3TTf^sinc^'^5KraTWr II 


* ? 5 ftq?qTf%% q. 'R^v — I f ibid w — 5 =fTfq 1 

$ ibid q#— Jff^iwrr 1 

H'wiqi-siild^ qEfRT«ft5(% qrs: 1 


^?5j1wrg% ??FWTf? ^ W - qglMptf to: I 

TOUHcSrfe^ ?R?qW SRft:q% TO: I 
'^qwlEt)c(l 1 ?I% ^ girofirf^ TO: I 



^ q-OT srf^mspf I 

wfefTfff ^J=!TSfc^^feni; i 


CRT f^55rf%sq-sf swf II 

f6SHT«R^ 53^*^ f^f5^5T^ frw 

sT'T^mM I «r ?Rar ’tortt fRT h %!Tf^dir swtgRP^ i frif wV- 

srw^t ^nr; qwrfer cr^w: [? srt-:] i 
^;ii^~ lpfR(c. 6oa)^m f% ftwirt ^r w#ff i 

^ ^ srgp^ 1 

' . •■■ C " ' ■■ ...’O''' 

?nw itiW\‘T^T: f% ff (? )fr^ I 

am cT^^smMt^ i 

^ fw^wr I 

srar^srcftcJJT ^ f?re?rrm i 



^T fir^k't®^ 1 
^Rft'xiiyf^feT: i 
d'i'^W srfdd WIWdOT ^ I 

^5T^ ^ ( i ) 
f^r^pTcfT 1 
^ wrfiRwr I 
^firfd’ ^nfsRriT i 
qwq«f^ imfwr i 


m ?rcirf fw?ftfer 


lT5f 1 

(c. 6ob) ^rRy(^^)?fwt i^ 

^kftsfdXr^HHdl jf ff q^: I 

gTfjjRTRRT: sTRirr sr «r#cT i f% f^flnsEt ^m: 

f5r; [ iRt i «Rrpp^ ^ 

ijTSEr 5rat fen'ifjCT^w^dddi geg TO^ r ?r«?T «rt ?rr- 
m sqfaf ^qi v T Kid > ST gTRTftiRT^ ^^ 

«rRwT^ f(%:: I fiOT i 

STP'ra^MHI ag rfu|»fdird^<^d ’’ ( I ) 

'TPJftH d^'ii’l ?rr55T^^TOTT f^’PRf I 
srfddMlI^fll ’TIMN ?IT^<-«Hd( 11 

1^ j{t[H*n^ ?r | cRf; SRil?n»5R 
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^fTWc^HTii' f|; g^pfofrfVnTFr: » mur- 

^ cJ^TrJT'ff fRsren^vr ^rita- 

5RIW I 3TST ?r ?r %sq% srfcrswTO hTcT i 

cTS^ ^^T)'W ff 5t%U^ I 

g?T gTTfirfq|% I 

3T%^ ?r %4?f 1 

gpiSTT ^ I 

3is#m: (c. 6ia) st^tt 4>si^#Krai' i 

snifqirmferr ffe: WT 1 

^5d^l<?ii<^i=tfT ^Trf^rqi^ I 
3rr?ERt s'SEfcn- ^ ^nfwr qf? i 
5ft?5i%TPr q- fer i 

JmWiY S^qWTFJIT %?JH cWT sflf^JTtTfq fe^tTwr- 

«■ 

JTHj# \ -^l-s^mpq scq^j^ T H tT vrfgcqfir i sncimcf^- 

iPlwKifirq I spg} ^K4.q^i > ^ ?3TTfe (i) 5ft Tit ?r qr- 

m\^ I ff STRWT^ i 

inft 5R^ 1 

SRTJ# I 

^^J%^qiftqi3%sft5yrf% *T i 

3n?5T5ft® % 5qftgt ff I 

fftvT^^nw ?ft fw^wq'c ^ I 
f| I 

ff qf«f 5i%i; i 

?r^ =Ei 53ftr i 

d'Wlwq«*^4454'd<'*f ^44^4 5TfftEqcfHft'H4«?lMHWM45i4 ^4*WI 
t^rfer 'TTRTW: I 
^ ff I 

^ft^TTf^^j^^ftfr 'T 'TTOTrftrqft ft:4fd'«ijsf|4: 'Wp44fel 5fl% 1 
tq'sqf^rgr 5if^ ^ yftrfq- Mi^w ii 

JJRT ?T fT !icfTOPsrT (c. 6ib) sj^qqai- 

fefc^ w?>da I %s=^ > 


grT fa^iwr^c : 




1 


5 f^<l f?f^ ^ 'Ilfq't'C'H'P^I^- II 

f^wnr^ i^T^^WRnc wm r<«i wrani i^Prarf?^ sq^i^qr^jifw » 
sri ^CTfi? ! § ?rrarR^n:ai"“^^ srakt, ?r qr^srOd?! jr: 

-: r-.. "v . ....L r- . . 

ip|!?ITr^cPI 11 


* {qqiFT^frmqprr =q wFrrftgffqrf^^qf? i 
JTtE 2 T 5 T =q ^^srq’ qwTRraft q%; i 
q^rrorniwr#? tFufercqTf? i^’fnrf i 
fq foqy^ q ^ I m ^snqW^r- 

fsqqi^qw n fq^cqqj swr^tfirf^ sitowt- 

VTIWiqq^Wfer (i) 

cRrertrRTH“ 15^: I 

sp^qnnt sfrqm qf? qfqcrw ii 

N9 N 

siiriuiT^^ qqd¥lr qf^g;ii 
zra' 5 q" q =qFqw r^tott i 
?r?r feMRFffq ?r=#r^Tnqfm"<isR^ n 
siRlRt ?r HT^ %?r i 

qyqfqqTFt q:gr ?n^H: ^rr %'srafn^r^ m: h qw^:, 
8qqfKil4'HHi<iiw I 
rR'3?qq?m» 


3 rfqwferF=Rq Rf^nrmw i 



q^^t^'grTfRRRfr Rfe i 

q^TOf^^^qK: qq ^ q^ qw di i 
qerg qww: I 


't|oq=^Mt*i<^i'?i^i fTr^RTlFf fqqiFTqi^ I 

(c. 62 a) wrfwsqfqRf^s^ ?Rqrfe q =q f#qq; iij 

gg^^ rawpqqqd ; I adt rqq*SR#pfh I ft afqqqafqfa 

* q5JtqiqTf%% I 

t q 55 tq)qri%% ?RqT act 'q ffa qia: i 
$ 5 ®>qiqrf 5 r% to 1 






wrratfqf f?# i 
5 fn?% ^ (f?) ^ ##Rwi% 11 

^■reHT^n'-lST^TT ^r=ll'Sl«i% ^ SHl 'CUHi 1 
Jrfa<^'=w(\ I 


iri? mf«nTt ■m^: Hcm?RiTm^> i fft ^ 

^srgqwft wr i irilr ?r?®r gmr a^- 

snf^TTOt ?^{ar) srfaqc^i fr q^"*5T5iHTdq i 
a?HH» 

qrasHim: sr^«itq iT«n%TTWiriT i 
fq?rFT qm?K: II 


srfg^iWq' ^ 5nwR jjqr i 
s!3^lfefeTitqi+' f%fcr: I 

?r srfartwfer ^ft^: i 

ftwc^ ?5rnTrf?sri^'^ i 
?rst?ytof?rfer: i 

(c. 62b) g#Tq^^?si'qqi^^qt if 

qrrfcrq i irarfq WR^ra^ qq 

qx cfqrfq qrrq^tsnq sraw qq ^ fa rsq^ a r 1 crqr % xr t?q ^RRisrat- 
«ffs^ sr^irai RR ^mr s xwT i cffqf q- tcqqi^q ^qtjfffeqq^’tsnrr 
wfe: I sjfH fqs R fqmqra^^q xq > wqpja'qwqiq'^sft^qHraqsriq. 
cleft R sERcXT I cleft qfq ^^WRsi arrqtqcxfsq: I iaqrHWciTOqi- 

* !RftqjqTf%% qte-?#r. irqjftq^wrrat q fj# 5 #^- 

fw3;i 

t ^cftwf%% q. — qr^:, qrirat— 


V ] 






srat«rr*Ti;^ i iwfwrfen# i 

f|f^ f| f^^n:gTfe^ 3 = 3 r I 

^ ?PRT? 5 %feT 1 atft^EnRIJfWT^Trq' gTWRrfir- 

5’^?# {() m: ?R’3TTf?MiS»iTOTRc«[r<i^[? ?tR]4cTT I f!%mWR3I- 

^ cRnTOTcT 'iiiycMci»i 4 «Ht 4 ^ I 
RnnTT 5 r%R?^ i 

5 T Tt f%’ 5 ^WT I 

I 

^raRiaM^T w qWfetferr i 

^EoPRtTrs^VrR gr^TRlf? ^ II 
w-fTR ?rt«rT" ^iwqFRTr i 

(c. 63 a) fTfpiRRgnr I 

3 T«n%rf^a^T% goR’fg-jRri'vn'si i 
cr^fT ^¥T 4 R’^?r^f■'P^^ '^wr'^¥i-''*rfR n 
R!W srfcraf^tqfeT ?TR?tR ?R#« 1 T 1 
ff 11 

?(R5ra I 

IT«TO> R^aMsff ^ 1 

arfw^ ?ri?T«TT?it sim: ii 

H ?WT#ERR ?Rr: 5 Er ff # 1 : II 


«)cMtna«(r«^Xc^ \ SPRIT ?tPT 
r wm PTq^TT^srnPTf ^? 5 rmTT?«t: 

IRJRRWT Stf%^T% R TRTPT qR \ aST t S S T fcaT F aiT (l) T?^ 
iftRsfiTRT I cRH^aWRIR^ I 

TRRT ?r®PR%: “Wf^d I 
<.C'TTW l^qrfTRr II 

i^^5#T»Tfa^ ^ ^sirrcTi HWT|%: | 

’PT^TWf RTTtfHs I W^m 



* ?S 7 l^RTf%% 70 ■^■^4 1 
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[ 


5rilrHiwt8rr« [? 5r]<wy^uira i 

Ifdffri^ srfirofei \ H^PTirTferaRn^ i htw 

I ( c. 63 b ) sraiftr ?En%<artfir (fd^c) 

ffPfwf 1 %®acr ffa I 

5Rftf5R25Tpr STcftWfT 1 

3W?5T srrfRT^fzra cRfr ^V'f.'=J>Tr<di I 
?r 5n1^Tf?f ^ 5Rnf^ i 

pji^T)qT<sif WRTiT 1 

fer g: 1 

I I I 

^inH+iPdainfl ?r i 

^ 'srnrfeft ?rff??r i 

3rm1?wTW?r^»F5rPRf ?fs#t<r«=i'fl[ i 
Pn:[^-<?wdiRcr ft'<N^ i 
31H q tg ^T fi r f ?r’ ^< Ti 

(^>1^^% — ) 

“jftfSFTT snw srfg^^ i 

5rrac??Fmf%|sW ii 

srrwrpTnTT^FTi^ i 

^wt^fT^rfwr ^ fer ^rart^tPrar"*’’ 
srsRir iftPHt 5 m'®r«CTSRw an- 

■<jww?’qt'’TrdFrrf | ^ f^RrPnszRp” f (>0 


i 


fo I f ibid 5m I 
' 5?5r)mTf%% ^SFTTfe 'TTS: I 


] 






(__)% I 5Rft M?cf?rar ^RTOi: \ cicfts^ 

?r Sc^yt wwtfir 'tifHi'M i act ?5aca»cTrafsf^^ \ 
x^K^^-c O ' q"f?r c^i^faqtPpft I 
(c. 64a) c4|wT^7ftaT m t {ii)" 

(__)ffn, qar: I 


t?5F'!^ TTf^ra-^at -cterfat^cfrta grfsRrir 1 

C "S '5 C 'S 

3TW#TRt ^ I 

c ^^ 

acr(;)^^?^^ ^^castfaiftPicrT 1 
sirsic^' 4 TfT ^fer=ti'-*H<ia>i«iiR«)f*qa I 


5^ ?wfMPT^ i5TRtB’irrf%^fw; — 

' c c o 

g-gtlciPTT ^nf^FcRcFTlft %cr II 

3iT^''’'dir? ^ M WTSIW fwfa: II 
ff M#5#^5FTfTaTt I 


a% srfdiflPi^+tN faafttcnrft § ar^^tstferatfac# 1 ^ srijwt- 


o-T^' l^o4<^d’ I 
^iTcSRrr^R^cwt w I 
'=|^]iT?irTf^: f^4cf I 


EiWEr: 


®raiRsrfafe?5 ir«rT a?fw^ 1 
firsqT^fgjftf^ F=naKrr4^ ^ ^ 
?% Jflrlt I 

ct^Ttf^l 


t 70 ^^4 1 

'* ^c4lf? yi^tcK cWTpr %clj?ci' 2??i1^=llfci'bl' (TO' RVo 

— \6) 3tR4T^ af faTRv^TJm^l 

n) ^ 3R% :^r>tcr^ t ^ 






greRlftwii^ I cTqT % f»TsqraF!rf?R^^ 

IRW 5q’"Mtr<lHRi ?TTf^ » ?T?T cTT^Fra^ ^TR srffRHqfqtlRW- 

3l4t^aTil 

qf? mT^ ^ IlFiirfer cr|f?«R: i 

f?Tfe5|gqwrdfe^ ?r fi JT HT i 

iT^rr ^FftR'gf%i %)g Tr ^¥v rrfe< | l < M f d q)fi R ti ^ ?n®Ri srRr- 

fr^[?snc?=q^^^ > ^ ^ 

Rqqfrf \ CRT ^n'SR^ ff ll^ qrf^RcRST- 

RSR: RRT (i) gf ( HmlH I ^ 1q5R- 

stferifiTc# (c.C',K 2 .\ I 3S3T sparr iR^fq’priRqTq 5R3R 


[o :jVo)^ppfrfqc^-f^TP^^ 

I 

(TO ^Vo) m ife ^ 





[J.B.O.&.S. 


cTssrilr^'f » 

srf^R^sri'wsrgT I 

^ ^FTTc?rrsjrftrfe^ ^[-^l i 

;r ^ST'^r^^gTSTf^WSifT <TW^cT: I aTO^vRf I^- 

a nr ca^CT r ^ ^Ts tT' f g r t^'r ^ ?fnf^: ^ct: i 

3{WTiiT df ^T«Ti5nsr: i 

aiTcFWT g^^rraifSiRl' I 

ftrsp^ I 

'^TWfe# ?)clit^'l?rat ^W12f2ilH I 
m IWRfsstcWs^TWR^ I 

srfOTifei^ ( — )!T ^rrsRjtsfq § ^- 

TSfssRT: (c. 65b) I m ■■oHflq<jfrssf'^s?crT fgq^>|o5lssre»|cm I 

m ^ ?gtiRni%5R#iir ?t \ ci^ \ 

JWRTt ir 553^ €t diJWT: I 
cRTt SfTilfen’ ^PJTT ft«jgiqT 'HCT ! 

5#^^r*ri7 Brf? gi1%: stTsrr ?9n:?wf^: 1 

( — ) 

?IR?IT# f^TTc^^cq-ffe^RT^ I 

^ %W: 1 

fFaW^f3q%l 

^tsTfT 9S!»% 5EH% gi^rT f%^wi: I era ^ ^ 3 n|Vf : ^TTSirr^ 
srfefifl#k^4llT^.lW(«qiMleMeMMT=tra U 

5T5T sjeirafg^M sraf ?ranra msraMr ff srfairmt^rar « 

a^Tfi 

wiri'4 5ro!TW»^ fwP^w %i% 1® 


* (fo ^X?) gr^JTT^R ^fTSTrarf^ qiSFaf^ 1 
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fr f% 3 =^ I 

yi<?xqT’*?rf?rfrft ^ I 

I5; ^rpRi^q^rfer gifkPr 11* 
fi qsRTORra-. i(~) 
hi’JtN sTOTt^s^f fwTfHvt fRf ff ;t; 1 
sJTTfx^rr ott 11 

an tjsr TO a^roftaicSR^w: sapr imw Igar qr^qoi 

sjppr (c. 66a) 1 % *pM;^ 

q^ra^^zRf^spsft: 1 

aPTT [? 

— ^f?1a 2T.(^>) ^ ^(— ) 

a I 

srr«riTTfas^ 

?r«rr arsq-i^rar 




] 


C: 


[j.B.O.R.S, 


fT =? 

H3»sra^l 

jtT? simfRr: otsht an^t^ril' ?r«iT ^ i 
srimr: i 

fra^i^Tt^r ar^ wits i aiar ?r ^ Owrtot: i ET«n' ?!% 

f^xn^?n*TO»Tf'i \ 3r«T iftwr# arowm ^ ?5Tita^«TO?nfJT ^rarro i 
ap fl^W ' lf q' aTOTO Twm^ « fe3=^ i 
IRT wfe 1 

' iHTi=i'fn5iS''at ( ii ) 

H^?r^ % la’TTfe^^iWr: l ?T 'sr cr: gw^ ff?T sria«ITfeT I 
a?R?fr^ ffr^cuti an^^n^TR^ Riferi hsit %i n|5iTs«Tf^^ 
5fH I fRr I 

O «\ N s» Cv 

CRT llRIf I 

aRi®a?m ^4 : 1 i^terarorr i i 

5RWR% f?r: I cRRcRT^TO 'ifetRl®! R garfaSeq': | cRnf'T 

^ a^PRTa[%?!Rra?RT > 3r«r \ h?t fipRT- 

i^iR'ini.'*(r4^H I 3T«r (3<1^R(W aftr^tWHI’d^iiHI+Kfa’ I cRT 
I ?ff«Hs''4<*w^5l'<P#[ I sFSf g^nnrPr ?5t»w » cT«fT ^ 

gjj |5RH I R RT 

SBrfRfesfcfTTfeti (c. 67 a) am RRlR»T?;gmrf 

f^sq^aRnHRRcfHRsnRTO lam^mRtrgmda^ (») «'R?rf?r«R 

'rf^R?5'RfW{ — )cr?mTr ff^Rfcr » ®rt:i 

uTsif wuftfer %5r5r (:) 11 
^ atRT m qji m d I rmx f| afa mrara^ddi^d 
"w t dcf: 5rf5TRram%T^ ff smm I ?Rft rtwhw. \ am a%RRrT- 

ftirm RTt cTR srfkRRm mf^Rurdwr ftm afeRwaiid \ amr % 1 



im % ^ |fd'Wf«iW«TT ?r»WT- 

?PT^«r i jto ^ ^rrfeJT? mt crwtht- 

sf^FT I si?ar«FRJr i ar?? 

!TT?^?T ^ SRftnHi 'QnFsn^ mprrarrdft spwra ^ ifT^5^ 
gr l 5f«l (c. 67 b) f^T^rdKIdUd 
arot^iHif^r Bfl srrw^ h i ira > n 

l^raHt3?5TRTsq^«raT tott i 3r4?5Tg^i1MT^sacftJiTn?ftft ^af?f: 1 
strfefw ?fcf %5T sff?r>??f I m i?gr ?i>?Tf^ ^r^fi i 

arrd^cnf^ %h i ai^^^sra^i'tra i 

r5Tc|r(f)wrd^ ^;fi 5TT f^irai 5jWTfefH i ^*f55dT q^rftr iib 
«13T%!T I ^RTtW-fJfHdMld^^oi jftHrf?: I 

qg qcrr 1 > 3T)’T^anctTft 

HmiRTFJrar \ di4ii<Jird^‘f>K'A«ir'T > 31- 

5T f?r1w^ ^ I st^Tf^r ?r f?i^ 

sr fT T' dTTP r ?TW<)<ad >3M {d^^ ' ^nsrafd 1 ?i3t q ^ r ^wwi^ii q gr^ci 

deft qar ^ cm i-dt ci Tf^rCT > ?t ^ stf?R%«rr- 

^> WUI^^dWirffl TfT 5T ■dldMdliM'OlHWWi^ I W ^ ^“«riT- 

(c. 68 a) i 5 ^ m sif?fTf%{^?r 

> Hfiftf 5mT ^pptwTemr^^ » ^^WT'dia''i§'Tdi Tfcq^rid > 
a^a)idH>gq i f ^CT^ >rf^ f%«(#T ^^ 7^1 577 ^^- 
fTTff !T Ti^cirfsppTJr srilTT^WfT > fnfsi^ siftrqfft ffntimnangi 
^5«^w=i7 afdqffrirfe rnTT^Tdi m sRmgi^sm- 

^ 3!7Tf%f%t: > «rar ViH*7’'d<i<4’7HT7ITiI*lKf '^fa 4<mT.3!!i>PddM- 

5% i S%q%: I ^ qwrag'H^ 5T^ fT 3j?n7% I 

I deft crapTT^rrf^ 7raearf«T??r5rrft 'ndiidfd 1 ^ ^- 
l^itsT#: srfdw t?sn ?r ^ ^ df 7 qdTaiT^*^^ Hpmx 

5TO7d7dl d?ftsft>**^*7«4iridNfti«P«TraflP5^ » 5^1 


■Vk : :l 




[j.B.O.R.S. 


HFnf'T I ?RT f?(— )nft ^ 

srfOTfxPFcrsnl^ I irf% miTtW W » 

tp^fEScsnMn ^ ws!i( — )?f5^3^5y?fwn^>sftr§(G.68b) 

«■ N xi-v , __ ^ - j fr- ' »\ , 

<?il[fnenr<!'<in<«Rr^!S'M'4y W Id I »f W !|i!*!*llH(l?ffl^W< ^ 

5T sra#r» #d?^i !Tf| 

c[#?tT «f f I w SR?TO ^ %T I irf% H^apsft’ ?r itiIh: 

S>^^: \ ^TRT? Slf55TOttFr: 515«{f 

HFtnsrr \ jrfi qt^rfe ci w¥^^ ^ ^^■5^ ■ ^i ! c^ » «w:{'wm«7P few# 

fe 'G[ qqqT n' 4 1 gs^ y^iq ' OsRi’^ ’ CT T s q TC t qm > WJRfwmfeifefe srfeqfrf: t 

3tf^fefe%Hi 5T (i) cRiT jpsc^q'iirafeTO: I cfewafqr ^*fffr ife > 
?rfefe w^q-sifeRn \ ^qwtfeqfef^ f^ 'rtfefm" q^ qfeq% 
fefe I q^ qfeqfeffefe ^ afe^?stwiqsi?rdq 

i cRi: qrsifeqfrtfefe fepan ( q'das^ sfeqfer^fq 

5 Rq fqqqfe q3?qT^#ffeq>rqT®5q'dqTfe3R!?#t?OTT;ftfefe qTsfeq^ 
%^q RTf#. ?q m q^?Rfer: i stTqTEfeqT#fe i (c. 69 a) crrk- 
qiR I cfPBn^> I!!l( * ) i sqMqr- 

qf?n:%En qfe qrqffecr R^lqqsqfefe^: f?Tt Rteq^arfeafew- 
%: \ 'arsi^wfeq %5raf?nTRfq^ \ v ^ qqt^w^ ^ T#gnfe qfewq t 
^sqsnH ife ffr: i %5nfestfe^RRnfefe %?f i sfM^awmrfef^r 
qqitrmdiH i sRqql’TOfT ?qt#5nfeq|q qFrfe®^ q qiqiql - ^ i fed r 
qqr ^xqfe ^^jcqfe qqr fw ftenf# \ qfe ^ ’qwfeiTqqnr^- 
fensqqi Her: fw H#TfeqHji qqr^^qq^qsg: wcwi nqis- 
hh: qr r Heft HTfq#fefe[: r HftwdHfeqqrfefe \ 

3rqfeqHl( — ) 

5af HTUT^S^t^T i| 

qqHft(H)?r HTfqT’'’t: fesqfe SHWSH: I qq^aTfefeqH 
(H)fWqH \ qrrasqfH^ H m \ at^ftH^WTHTHt Ht fsa^ 




acqqwq fq^iqqsvqq ' T i q'"r ' i ' msi^3 1 3i sfttsfOTRraqf^- 

ciFTrqwi^ I 3 fsri 5 W# 3 cfH 3 % 3 1 awlq fqwqily (c. 69b) 

fqHH 3qiWRf" 3T ^ 5lftTSf3^I#!f Stf^nTRTF^ 3 

qnwii 33T f| » 

qqr ^(Tr) 3 TfifqiWi 3 t 1 

a4^sf^-fEr f^wfer qr i 


3 f il3W| gy »33r33 3> S£ri^3TO3 I qi333rr3fe3TSd33T3'f3rs5Sr 
fqqiT: ° % <rtq '» 33 T ? 1 3 ^ 3T ^q^3 q3 tW f3 f%rara1?mi%3Tfq 

f3 y3Rf<3W3l a?t^ > srampraR q«ir3t3Wf3% l 3 33^- 

?q8fTqicr: i 3n3 > i3 3 ' t 3 ^ q q;wf3^ afcra w r gw tmtfeft 3 t 

?q c; { T fi| q? qqi3i 3r qj; srisOm^: I c!3T 3l53T3naf?fisa 3lfq%3 f333- 
I5ftf3 %3 I 3 I ?rs#?3 4td^l3i:qff ^ 3fmi3T’^® tR^^3q% ^ If. I 
^qrTf 3 f 33 cf 3 T 53 srf^ 1 3 ( 331 3^7 1 
qfq 3|5ii«ii^+i<r3T% 3 f. 1 

qfq 33 snfifts3f 3 ^313 331 3T 33(33^3333^3313: f3: 
33 3 ^ 33 i r«tq»3^^«il( 3 f333: i |5qMq!t! 3I3 1 1%f33T3^33T S®#- 
srf3313Tt3 f3333«T3T3 1 331 I 
3r33!3tS33T3t ff 3T3f53T3q:3T3T 1 

f3 3f331%3 f% f33 li 

? 3 ( 3l3»(l^3»3^«( 3 Srf331333rf3 ^q3»| 1 Sf%3J33f3 *p[?r3 
f33§^31f 3 3cSrf33l3: (c. 70a) I 3 ^riqqPTm ?|3I3if Jrr33T33 ?f3 
3T?3T^: I 3^ ?3f3a3T3i«3^ ^c^ST^T^Hg ^ 3f33Tl3 1 

3f33T3 ^3 'f533t3Tf3: 3133(33? f»3>>(»(?q33 r I 3?f3I33Tf3r3^q 
3l33I 3? 3T' «iq33(t^ ( 33? 33 3T^^g3T3 ^3 3l33?3l^ c33t3m al33T3 
fl3 I 33 3t3 lf3 f3: ( 3?3?3?(3f3 %Ei ( 33 3>3l<il«lM?:3»3?qTlW3 
I 33 : 3»3iqiqq'<: 3T3?3 ffe 3«???E5d33(3M<+q^3 ^T? ( 

33 3t % 3i3?3? srs33% 3 13'<3(M3?3> 33? ?:33fi?l3 1 3?35f 

gffl ' fe i -■ ^ F 3 l feCTigf • > - . -tr- 


] 


:: 


[j.B.O.R.S 


, , •s 

f5#T srs^t ?rT^ I 

JT^TT 'ilinl^^liFTRT ^TOFir^^J^TTfW^TT^ II 12 a 

Tnnfsf^spFT: \ an?T ^r^^iTffrr: i 

?T?t?l: I frarrif ( — ) ?f ^Scsto^c^OT gn: p: 

i gi KW R^ I gFTm f?pm: i cria[T% i 

aRr^qr^rrf# riw^ ii 

»75itra^ ^eftfRESi 5n«cfg¥«?R R»-!i^j«i l^'\ fT grwTsi- 

Cv C O 

wf«mrf I sfaiqTr4d5=EiT#fwsjftT^: (c. 7ob)5nf»Tr?r jt g^i: sr<T3^: u 

STNRTR 3Erid^*WI^4»ilH' I 3T!Tl'^(? )- 

^yrft^frsFT i fw ipa I imTTt^(^)5r^'¥?ra& “ar i ?rcr '3W- 
^r^ffRraiaiR!^ \ q ysfa^TO ^y i q^- 

?n%?7RmT sRft^ ^ 5aRTi%?ri 
sral^i 

?i?r ^?:: i 

f^if^#5r¥!T'®[iF5m=gT3^T5rei«n ii 



!T*i I 3ri4'T%nJ|!*#fct yefcH<a»^4d°ld l qfe 

. <? V% 'N 





fTR^n^af- 
'fmf 1 qcf: I) 

W HR iRi^RsqRfer^: 1 
?rqf ^ w?ini¥i5r: h q^#rffR^: n 
ij: gd'iM’C anfif ar aj^'prfd' ^iwia^r qw gfifroirr i 

?raT ar qaiiwdl ihwtoot^; 5m* ^torThsto^ ff 5 r fea w mi 

t '^31*1% I a[5f 
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[ 

cRT Vl^iTTOT: 5^4 I SWN a'iST<=^'3'*T(c. 7ia)'555| 

smr H HTWT# ffw JTff^ raw "a 1 srfir ^ i 

4 (^itiTsfSTnfw^i%-saT*»(^ ib^ t na: 11 

?i#?raR: ^ir¥rr "wr^s^arr ^TR^i^a 1 

m aa' 51%%: 11 

aff w^^awrawi^ a^Fcaw^fa (a^) i awir 5 P%?fnaa!- 

\ 3r?r: II *r?teTOT snwrw naw siwr 1 

pslfata' R I ?»gi%n r ^ '» a Tr ag H m»» T Nl^ira.^ ^ vraaw:' silfeft 
awaaiTswRa«rsnT r^ i awT cW^Hi^ ar^w^ ?fe a^a i 

awawr%%nclaa%sr i ^ waraafa Rawr wai^aa 

^ I 

aaaa i ( — ) 

%R?% f% 2isrT3^5R5r m 1 
f%f%T??n w^?ir aT%^iiT 5 r%Nat 11 
a% faimitfa wa< = ^ ’ a a aa[? ajaryfr awt sfir g awa 
afwa: I 3aianca^'^*R% aifa" qara: feaa^Hia : 1 aa: i 
afa a% a fata aRT a 5 %aR% I 
3r%nwr waaw ar^ aw a: farwa 11 (^vo) 

arawafa: i acWTwaaa>%a%a paa ifa aaawr (c. 71b) 
arafaM aw afa ai^awa ii’'aa*^%aa%a a 5 a% aaa aag 1 sraalaa^g 
a farina a fe 1 f aawTc a ragw a i am ' c- 

%aa ^ I awfer a t aw r^^itaa w^g^a r ii a iR a aiMa^^rfa i ararafa- 
aw a » % '^ a ia l < %ai ' ffa argaaf^waq 1 aa iryw' awi¥:qa»^aa - 
aaaa^ 1 aiaTaa i^ara ?fa %gi a i 

%|a ff s%t: ll 

q^fwwaf gaVwaa ifa a ang 1 wiaawfwarawig i 
awi ^Rtai ' ^ afa ataiaaraw srfaaT^aaai an^qvwafa:® (1) aaar 
a anaaaat saMafa a?%: 1 amr a^ataa^aa#! a wragaai 


[J.B.O.R.S. 


V90 I 

^UST^JCURt 11 (^VO 

t<ei4td*n^ T fi tfa' h all q^frasrfa^ftafMf^ fw 

nftfifl ' sRFf I ciA^4!*'5a 

^5TaT i crafta fiiTwrRWHTO^w 

C N « 

srraw nfa: i ferra arsiH ?f?r 

nwr^ 1 3Tqifss?ml»3il^ n 

(c. 72 a) gTi%^r?tT^ 

^sr5rw ^q: ( 1 ) (^y^) 

— ?fa u 

srfir 'a I 


f?!I% fssgjsirfw WTSfRin^ I 
at^ifisapTfa^IcH^si^iN ?PTlfp it 
ainH^iatw ?RWa Mscr: 1 

a 5 j ar? iKaiftfiaamcwraJ^ t qw ^^qar mi sTarf??r 11 
smtsT^ I 

f§Tf%rfwfe?2i: ^q^iT^rwff^i 
^ST^r^^iTWRt’ s'’g?cra[rfq %rw i (^y^) 




fcari cfRT?''‘ ataa i 


^rwR5r?3T(^)t^ wfq ggj'^r^l^Tsr.qiwf i 
?5niTT^ w 11 (^^y) 

3ra> ar^Eq^ir? 'saia i a iaai^^Ha a?^ ^granc^aar#- 

sfl^nai smrfa Iwronaa srphi » aarffai^: \ ( — ) 

"aar § ar^a v^: a^a^aar faaawKdai^ sianini i aarf^ 1 
WR 5aai%OTltr ?aaaaa^waf^^ jRarwta^ 

*fta% I a^rr^aafqwK: 5 PTria^ sriaarfa fafei^ asa: a faaa: 
aata^ i ar a a mia^a sra mai^a T a a Maail 1 ” 





voL.xxi.PT.il] 

w!^ 9 PTO STOTO ( sr^frar^ i 
gp^i'^fiTred^i^^r (c. 72 b) JT?rnii 5 r § 1 

5 !Tf^??iTrS'T^WT^r^WM'S 5 ?^ 55 r^*^ 11 (^y^) 

?R?qw inf!rr#f?«ff5T: I aw'^TWt^ I ^ trow 

5qg?!srRtrfiT ) 3TRJTT5qfcr^{%)aT t 

?TWT?jsn ?Tf^srf?JiT ^Tsir 1 
f^f¥ 3 remf¥^ 

I sw qsf ?ftv 5 Tf?ai: ffriro f% sRirar: 1 

^(??fT)'a[ftPK fiisr: g qw OTniw 1 

arotssRi: {“) (' ft^arT]|TS 5 *r- 

* qn: 

^RTT^f^sp?: (I) (^y^) 
q^isjfwT JT I 

irat s{|)cthr« s%q I spq ff <rdisq s?tr«fir stq%: 

acqarsfq sRgm 

^ % ?rT l^pq^SfRrRq m ^ ?RqT: ) »?qRrf| 

an^q Mq i | g(q jq.TC q^ife ^F g 'm a^qfcT fsrqq#?: I 

cTSHg I qw: I 

[ w ^ s4: ?isjfir ft: e J?qn^ 1 ] 

?qfq%(%)q <7^%: > sqqfTTcfts^qg I qcft sqqfrn^WITsq 

'TRjl ( 0 . 732 ) 375 ^ 1 ^ SRTqfqfcT frft q’WiqWlSWlfq 

7 q^ fqqfq I crqxfq f w: i »?crlqT 5 1 
5 rwft:qq^ft?r 


[j.B.O.fv.S. 


] 




?Wf§ra5f ?r% gr^sq (i) g%g 

wij, (II) 



* I 

tn gfg?mT 


gg gfg 


g grgitg a%gi% 

si^gHT I ang5f?gR#p^g %ct i crT|5T ?fg‘ ^ irra^ i g rg i^m 
fwgg wfg g>Rf i 

3ra>5qf^ I 

cisn^nTWiTH??! ^rrs^fgis^iTtft' i 
ll5[Slir<7t53T4^r 5?flW I (^\o) 
iregf^T fg^nggqgm^ g«nfT 

gg gfg i g f|gTg|'f:i 

f carsrfeR^ grcRr ggrowg i ggr =g srf?rofei i gf? § ggr- 
^PKcTf g«fT gHTwg^ g \ ggOT^sn^g i ariggr 1 1 

g?^;g;sT ^ ^ t| 

JraggrorcTT ggi ?Rg ?nggg?g g t 
3 »ritt 5 rfs^f!i (c. 73 b) gfgMr %g I 3 Tfitl#r® ^ ^ssj 
sriggw: I ggrfei ag srf^nror 1 gfe ggrfg grf^ ^ ^sgig: i 

gfawmi^ gig^ \ ggT<ftfg sfg^rotsggRT^ gw ?fg srfggrcrr- 

^ g%: I qg gil gg fsg: grg srfggrfg i glfg g^TFcrngT- w trgTg 
^ I g I fgggrgigig i siwffg srfggig i i?ggT% 1 

gfg gswgr gsg: g^tg^iff ggfgggig 1 
ggGE^grfg l5rRmg> sggff^^ g^#?# gggg: i 

g srfggrfe 1 fa^'og^ stfimrcfHg itg i g 1 Igftr- 



f^. ft5«j-§F%': i I ^ 

?55[% sliTaRfHs %?T I crff f5^i tft^rfewH- 

## 5r^. 3TW?!^ ?#f5I nafTTfcr %cT I 3|^#J||5n^F<qrFPRrl:- 
«rTft n ?<s ! 31^ sirf^rsrTT ff5i ^ i ^wmwJrrPr i ?r i% 
1 7n4^«iWTg; i ifw ^ i =tw \ smV 

5tfe#Pi^ifif!^ I «i'5w-y{d^%«(TOd ftiOT ?% srfcrqTf^aw (i)® 
arf'cfMr %h i cr?f»T 3##^ 1 3#rr smFunsw i 

WT mw' ?rw srrf'g^^f^ i 
rjcsn^qrf^ 5^1: I 

(C. 74 a) ^?4P=(T| ^ ITcl|fcd<?W I 

JT^nTFTrfr 1 % 11 

3F!T>4isr4(f4)c^^ jfiTTinRT ti 

3r4=FrOTRr5c4M ?rR^° ^qrfer i 







vsV ] 




[j.B.O.ll.S. 


<''i I 

H 1 1 

(c/74b) fcs^crf^ ’I’STr^ f^-Eri^psim- 

m sicftfw: frarf'T sRft^; i ?r|^lfc?T cr?mf'T sRft%T?jf«n 

I m 1 ^ > msi^jrarwiH \ 

tr^ 5r I 

ff (f|) m Wc^TT ?rt^ I 

sw I arm gcmncift: 

I ?rm5!Tfe ga^t ?n%mncmrT 1 3i1%=ar 1 m§f?r 

fwHFT I fsscm^r fwT^OTm i 
nm (”) 

?rmmcl W^74?JTF!T«ft5J5 m I 
%"i4^RiTm=r?ir fmwf Ttmr%iTFr 1 

5 ) ^^^ q wrpH«4m^m 

«T^5r mrormFi mrmBPrmt msr ?% m|pit 5RS!fcTm?R^ i »mr- 

^ > fmcT tr'mr- 

ir^qyTOaj5«mrafmmwai'*)ii f?r fsrra^ (c. 75a) 

S^^WR: \ 

atfcTOT: f% sif?rmf?r \ %jh mam- 

?nTTiT I simimTifemmnmftmmf'r mmarm i |^?ar 

> H?R^ ( — ) 

srf^nrRT wtfef 1 
mammyrn^ wmiar Fnmr: 1 
a?R^ 5mc|=4w 1 

?f4w 
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51W? ¥: I 

srsiFFWr ?R[ t 

^sFRr; ^ Iwr to i 


snw sfrt: Wf tasTHolfw; wr i 


af^PTOsr^rfTfrf^ w. %^r f^rani; i 
^wr %?i9r iqw i 

^ it: ^ ^qnwfelT 1 

sRTTOsrrnTT^ ftwr %oEnTO3Rr i 
5rw[? ot] ^5iiT?#®T?ir fwqwTOT i 
aiwrrRTsrrTOi^ (c. 75 b)^^: wwr I 
WT^RT^^: TOrr"^ 5RW I 

?RT ^itSRlT: JT^T ( : I ) 

fw?iT ^Rlirgt 5Rtr?r ?rST^RT^F!T?RS%^ I 

imRSf iT 5T: H|wr JrsiRt ( I ) 
gcT ^ ^wnPT ^i?r?ir stT^it: i 

a '' OTig’i< ’ g f ^ : ini ww<ri3ri(rnsiiTM4iaii<RR*>«4iji§ 

gsT^f^^RT wr: ?rs^ nn^®fnn nwr: i 

srRrftffw in^ nv^fir^ ot: i 

SfciTWpRf^W f% I 

nn nf% ii Tf arq i fitiTOi^d ! ^T<TO«nsara^: i snnriir wt 

33nnn i craren^ sjRfn: i?®in: i anr % i 

^rf^nrf? i¥'«n?nT f^'Prffe^cr??!!^: i 


1 




■[J..B.O.K.S, 


3^1%¥rnft i rrsn afOTifew i 

f^(t)?ti55i#fi i 51 ( 3Tiif f ?5CT% t ?r? 

^fttfq frqa fqq"° « r fa qr i¥ q wm sq^fiT: t ?#!%crfenfir ’qq, 
arTfif f q^ i qacg^n'^rTi ^ Iw^qfw ( — ) q^ q?fs^ 

avjTO T qcsftla q>«Tq i (c. 76 a) qd^' sn^fifk \ a^irriq ?r- 
« am wHq mt qKSfqcqqqRJ^'q srRTfw I mt 

i qjwt^rwqtfqfe » #qimqfaqmsr?rsqR 1 
qff yiKrRa^f^ PTR t qfRHm qq 5iTq& i amimiq %ct i 

■ <l H raRir4i^ T 5lft< | rqrqi«{q^ ' : 'Rm ( fspSR I g[ 5% g q r g > 

R!£i% I ?#Tir>tr q q?S^ fqsftqjqqfqqfri^qT qrst- 
I qf| amss^qR aq^ i 

qq qq^ STfir^ qqqgqqT f qqracqsqqqtsqqrqfqfe %q ( qq 
q^fsaqr qqT^ftmarfq ^ aqrqq I ara ^ flq %q 1 iiqqril 
qtq^^qqrfq qtq^^qqqx qgqqiq q^^^^qqqj i qgqT5qq*qqqTq5!ft 
q%Rq^®qTRrtq fq: l q g q r i q q y q i ^q I aia g qi^qgqdiqi qqqiqfq 
fftqqwr: ( 1 ) qq qrfRqrqqTsqqq^ sqqfR qq qrfer ( i ) q (i) 

qKgqqr^ 3qq|Tqafq^. I § sqq^ q?^q^: I 

qqq?iqqjqaqwq^. q^^lq (c. 76 b) aq^ q %cqq?^ 
qmq I q?q^‘i4qRfalq fqfeqqpfl %q^ qgqfqqsqqr^^IRqq^ 
wjq^KqiqJJdd^ I qrqiqq^ m^f'qqTawmdljqidqHq i qRt?afeiqqT bi3 
qi 

arq Td^ri^ qqrqqrfq qfq #q qqlwr qr \ 

^ qqraqqqrfq qrteqrq^r aqtfqfqfq qiMq^ 1 

CRT: dRKdlxi'W WtlqfTfq I 

arfRpc?^ qwa aif%qq% qfsqqiq 11 

%?T t 

q^qm f^ qq a^qq^mqqqr 11 

qrfqqifmqqrqTt wrfqr aqtqqr i 

; -:, qsqq ari^qw feqq: 1 
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wfsrrf^^eqTrT. 'K^’ffror. 
f?«ra I fcT ’<T^: si^ ^ I TTf^rraqfcT- 
?#TRi ji|=5e^ ' g i # TT Hf'rdfcfFfwPr sri^mfiawm i ^ ff 

Tc^^mPr f?MW 5ir^^tf?tr » qrat*fW55?T%: i ^il? § sra- 

acSJctr^ %?ra I > Slc^^PlfT 

I ¥rnT®®R?#n^ i si?Jra?^ ^ i fjiwRW 

sjH T» ufjia i iH^*n t | I sTOTT^w ctfeffr \ niw ^w?nwRra- 
qg tl^ww'ffi r 5T 'T(t)*Tm: I srf^T ^ ?R^f«rBR- 

’HRsirRi% » ^awPT# vraikfe i 'i ( 0 ^raaqst^ssrr- 

(c. 77 b)sTOiffn^> ^ ^ ^ 5 f?r %i srif 
^ TO^^ ■ ^^^ ^y6 ^owTO^q ^ Ti( g rcfl W° ( I ) ^ srfearart ermfqr 







] 




[j.E.O.R.S.' 


iT®R%?f srat%:i fH:» "Td H sri^fe^nMn sifinw- 

I ftvyiil'f 5ri| I 1dM44ddw*<«I%fd I 



> sri?ra5remi^^ » fgrr^ > 11 § 3^ 

Rf^ fw f^q^nFfT fRR^TO^TOfRTOrfd I q^fSiT RT qwf^- 
®8% I 

w srr Treg I 

qgRH i e r^: ?5arar ffcT I q;# RT ^TO^q^W : I rr«rT TT^- 

tiMr srfhRfRT d?fqcmt»ra^ ^rraRoifirfH 

^': .. r-- ^ ._.- -..* r> * ♦ 


t wwm- 

, vs 

N f ar^5RT 1 snsrar® sr^ srOr# irsrr i 

TOTtfR ^<S)TOtWj)R4d€R ^ 

VVS"':': ■■■■■■■,■ 

I ^nftr fR*n?TT andrSTW^Tf^roTT i srm 

• few: I (c.78a)ft?3w ^nwTWRftfeftr wRam 

fer tm \ l)i<Hi5iq><i4fefR: i 

* 

i star SRffeH ^ Harn^ RclVRfeWcWT \ SFSRrfeR- 
‘ "RTpferR^r I ^STRHR RaRWaRfR^ftfeR RfefefR 1 

;^id(ddaii^q’di(W(dd s RR ^^iiRd 5Ra[fRcr:» srrsH 
c^ti"'’ arfePTwrlRi 

; (*t) WRq«(<i RISH<uh 4^ RT|‘Ml^dlfe?r I ^ ^TfR 

^ { RfRRRfe^R RTRfeft R aWBTI 

' RSRTcRRferwr qR ife' aRRwfemTRwri arfe rtr rft 

piaRRaw ^ ^^RRferwi: I 


?% |. 55R% 1 
RRTR — ^ |. 'IfR% I 
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[ 


» 

^sf I 

— q#fr: ^ssrsrFti sm^tt i %c!5i^g i t cR^ i jr; > 
* ^5?WfF^TW^sr wi^s^[?^] q#?iir]r 1 

t ^ ft '41?:^? 11 (^^vs) 

ST^BRFiniqcr^ cfr^ I ERiferfH^rRH ffW I (c.ySb) S^qW^- 
vrr4 > #RcT ift% % ( ^*m?5rf5f^Tra4 ?rf?T wraitm- 

grwrnw: \ d? %!t§ ?t § frrstf^ Mfl fi qP r 

vvfVRRqr: I f| ?i?!r^wiTr: ?it^; r irf? ?[o# % ■^: 

SRH^IW: ?R#^ ?fciJcTn ammr5(W: SRJRTRfw: I 

g^i^v^[??°r3TT]wt<<a4tiar<sTCTT^R^:> 3nc*Rt?i5 R nr ^<Ra^ ^^^ 

5^rT?r: ?R# qgric^TR: I qfwiT^^^sr: | 3r«T 9fR vjTf?r: I 

gp^ Hfa ^ fifd5Rfe% gFcT I yzTf^rrfir g f WTr*<<»^<r a'- 

^ q^rrfer i srrf^’cfcr qw%<«j> r i 3 tot 4 frswJRm 
vf^’EnnHw gr ^ [? Rrar:] wsr: i 

5!R?55rF^ I 

JTn^Trfer ^rr^grarr irr<^r^4g4f=i ^frsirf4 (i) 

^ fwi% 'snf^^g' I 
■sTTf^fe^wrarv 5rg% i 
?Rfr ^ ’ 

cR^I 

¥r[iT 4 ?t f?recqr?^ ?rg-qwrftr i 

<\ 

4wt5t II (^«\<:) 

ST StfOTRRTS I ®t«s-^i5l'ST3=ST sf srf^RfHH 


'f 3RTW 1% |. 5T?r% I 

t wvtfq- qw4t ^Kv^ssrwftsrfcr: i— 5??!% i 
t ^ ffgr |. 5Tg% 1 


6. I 




[J.B.O.II.S. 


jratspt"® (c.79a)Tr sra^ ifw ^ i 

sratgr ire*n^ ^^^^dcf^ 5=w ^ \ ir«?5crf| #?srf?nTRT: n ?r 

%: irfariTOrtgr gfcmfea sdkqRfasq# ^ \ srq^ 

<31 ^^^ ■ qdrawfg? WHgr h (? 

f?ra^iifr?^wri?ra#raT 5n?5fH?r 5i?jr*i i 4ia 

^T^I?«lo3T^?tRfT ^ ?r?i, II (^«^*\) 

5r?cftjf??fq I (^^o) 

5rf ??5r 591 i 

5r M^Td?rwf3r?#n5TT *riiRwfer«PT?4)' 


<i4fH(^’(.«««l^- 


iHt’pna^cfrsnqw ?! i 3n??R^- 

«(T«rRi«p§ I ?M^Erri% fSTRR i 

si^ (0 ¥iT ^TfRT ^mr ^«r(s=gr?5ratsiracfl' ?gr^^«ra<sii««'ci|§: i a^ 
^ 5#| ai ^ c C i OT I % fsa «n%: i ^ 

tTfsr ?#TMr a?ra®w f aaff 5nTTacaT?«iTf?a^ i 

(c.79b) sr^tM^^T ^ sp^ ?R«5T vnf!^: I am»4?#nf?fa i a i 
arOa'RWRta I ararlai^^ stiaarfer ( i ) a^aTsaifaraaafT- 
aaiafT^(f ) 5tt(a): aaK:! m aarofearaFar FaiFtaHa 



m sTif^^3:?iwra{ i 

qriw=?ir^f?9^rfrw ^ asE?rr: ^era?? «??!* 
ata mm ala ama #a“ fa%: \ 




* aa:— ^ |. 5ar% \ 
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a^Rirf^ ?u% w I 

l?f ^om ?f#t3?iT twjfwfe#; ii 
STSjfe^Tt % ¥||^;fiW5TTpsfr«3mHl: ffa sri?f<Tlfef(l) 

SRTO snmi (i) ?f^iaTrcifisa'(T) swros^i- 

siMrs^^^^isiT j !i|«ra i 

‘‘=ara^ 'twf^sfT^ wt# ( — ) srirrar 5i%!f iptm 

i ?r irf? TOrarf^: i 
ifterra) arfa^ !&• JT i ?Jr%gr ^RWTfiwf^cr: ii 

irar fRT gftewR 

gr ^ I g5i>d«r ifsrf'w i 

fi f igTOg f ?isp^ ^ i° fiaf qq 

(c. 8oa) 5ft^rfeR%?qjnc»T^ qri^wnr: { 

^<ar«0 ^ q?«c. <r4a»i<iti^*s^ra » #4 a«fii«wai qw i smt^- 
^qar. ^44 1 

?igTC?i5¥T^37^^ %4r i 

^ m 5Trfwr54[T m 
[ snf^i'bK'y'*?^^ qR‘Ki;'tT54'*Tiwf4 1 
^ =4 ^r!p I35ITO ii^^mif ] 

Mq 4\*a i ^q>sqi>»<'t?qiawa ' ^^(^<^ T : i ?ra: 

q^qr: \ qi| ^ jftvJiqq: q<Wliq<1wr: I 

q?r: sra4 scftsqffet qt^ qqf: srpqfq ^qTfq?rmtecqrq i m~ 


* qic^qrqqtq anipTm ?i?i? ('ps ?) ?qFrq^ i 
t apt qrst |. 5ra% fqii^ qrqq q# anw q q 




[J.B.O.R.S. 


jrf? rwiF?msTra!T 

I ?g^m^5TRR[f§ ^RRFFg[^ ^^«|Tifeif?Wf w 

qi:mHOTr]^r^n^^ s m wra^n-^siirw ( i ) ?r?i^ i 

irfe^TTWTT =^TTf?^>FrRr^ ’Tf%': I 
¥fl=jr||«tirf(^;^fc^ ?fr^5Ttx^^TRnt I 

ifiTgwr ff gT^s«K?jTf¥rspT '^^TT^Twsjfawnnpir |§: i (c. 8ob) 

gT^?rT|§: i ^RPTW^aWcr 

H ercFTOT^ ( HsftsTO-KTW i rrat H5P5ffcj«n%^ 5rrat 
% srfcT^RT: smr»r i %s^wr6f f ^ sm^: i i 


¥ 'Rcr i 

dctr^iSR: swn>w I 

5R ^TRTR f^^nnWa 5T *pf I 3«tT ff I 

. v»;, O V 

irfcT ?TJra?w^¥q^>RFi¥; i 
cRR^prra?f 3TO =^?RrM ii 

<o. 

3Tr^wf?t%f ?Er3# ctw g'(d)aRFRi% i 


^>P!?OT I 


cRTt ^ ?ll^^ ¥'T ^"iW TfWFJRvi^ 1 
c)uo|^lfcf fci4'HTd: ^vT^T^rTS^^rf?'^ II 

fFr% f?r3T^^ ^Tf^rfw ii 
Ww ^3rR% WT sr # TT ^l#id^^wicj; i 

^ wiwPr ’^TFzrw ‘ ^i q i'i.Kd-^f ^flr:^^ i 

SRT ?RT ^ ^RTi^iTiI I 

WFt (c. 8ia) 

SRT*^ II 


gTprc3«i, 
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I 


m Wfcqftf: cf'ST'f^lt wrf? I 
^^WRcfifq' ?znwra% f^wtfT Jicr n 

1 f%lR i 

?r^4piTPr Iplf 11 

?rf| m ^ci r cr*?! % t 

55r% ^ (^) 11 (^^vs) 

7ri| ?wi?nw^ sm4 m t r ^s r ^w : i arft § 

I cRlf^l 
ff 5rrat I 

ferpt #P-a'4l'hKft1% !EKT II 

cft^^ fPfii 1 

51^?^ ct^^tTW fT II (^ V) 
n |§?rqT fsraj^tsfqf 5 1 Tm- 

Oft 'gr«<rll5TP#r f%«npewi dO^Kd^ii »Rir q^T r;;s ;- 6 ^w<:iiTwi^iii 
3[^«r fwi: 1 v=rpWT<«{^i^'it f^HTfr 

srr fRTwdw«p? 5 q^w«R sr?ftHHTra(^«PTt^>^ srfcr- 

<ITfePTI 5!Tfe?T?a#[ra (c. 8 lb) i%TR^ srwr^l STssf sf? SRftq# 
cpoftr sRi^Tfa I n paB^i^4 Tt 4 sRft%f^: \ ad1<ww^<^^ c^sr 

craWFSRftfrT: I ^ fw ^ ^PRT: srf^RTfePJ I 

?fi^ ^TRTR: SWm yero - c^ctrf qjSJMf (l) cRST 

I m <%«iri?r I i aria 'sr i 

f=rs(ifiiMd5ifiHfe'im5t 1 

"S ■ •© 

■— i%5w ifsiTPntR^srrfmf, g q^nFff 

IRTOTO I -Ffivfras^t I apiTiTr irfe ?!ng i 14 b 

ap f^aiaid^HMp T cRftfftraj PITH \ Jjg iTR ara^Hi^wfarRr 
?nrai I |§: I aFEi^mfewisiwr swi^f^ I «ptef W( srRtiTfftfefii 
m 5r5n's%r?nTra^ ctr^pt aiR^cr \ u?^ 

aranfanrhOT nan w aftfc^ftaHwar fatwlfwrTC 

5rra#a:igfan%i 




[j.B.O.ll.S. 


CX ] 


tr^r^SW^iTT# q-. . fiWS^ 1 

q1? ?% iOH a?TS%r{OTW?rrTf5r> 

S’q ^ T fe r q STT, fTIffftSfW ^ fT ?rM- 

ifesfFft (c. 82a) ?q%?i ?m fe^:wtqT 

Tmm ^ i 3 i %5 ?? sr%w% fq^: i 

ffcf 3W Hct: afrRW srffmrfe \ 

q^ qr fq5^^ I wiaw^fefe i qferf^iTW 1 >r(*r qr \ 

^cfhrTskt fet'fl^q(T)«?f??Ttwq^ 11 

I ?r ?rTq sdairms' 1 qriftr 

wmm I cTSf 5 fT#s^[? :] (1) ?rFr 

awf wJiTfl'CTririlq' q imffq q m q^^rrarorr aqt fs^ 

fnqfirfir stcEraqpr: sr^turqrM 

qfjqrt IqkqTgrq: 1 

^ ^Iqq^sRT^ llff^: 1 

q #rqf?q I ?(«#%qfq!TOq fqqrqr^qqTqi^ f% %q i awfq (i) 
qqt qqT^?q ?tw qral nq^FqrqJK ifq jpjrqfq « anarMq § 

q^qr^iq^ qr w ^ m vc ^ q^ q qs ^ q 1 qq q^ iqqiq- 
fq?qqqq ^cBiOTifei I qq'q;f?|iii£'titi'!|ca:w srfqqfqq^^ i qq?^ qqsr 
qqr^; qtanro ?fq q ^K i a n ^ fq^qq: qrqq# » q^ g fqqH 

fwRqq (c. 82 b)q(q) 5 nq^ fqqiq; i arq q^qrqwr^rt qqtfer 

qfe q «tri%qfMq qfqssriq I 

apftqqqi 

?ftqiT?n 5 Tra[^kfwr 5 rkf 1 

m =qTk?qT srrfq: ^iritar wr q;srq:ii (^^o) 


* |. Sqf% 3Hqf^-^q I 

tfswqT?q— ifq |. 5^1% 1 



ff m sTrfcr: (i m ^ ^m'^Rgrorsrifefcf srfcRTfer d 

5 rr^^?rF??m?Tf i 

H^s?r<%?sfFk sffcfqrifecfii^ir jt swspsr^ i 
?#f^#5r4 itR 5IW^g«R1^: I 
^ ^srqr || (^ksR) 

3 i:^’>igT|?TO*TrfTr ?^?rr 4 «PRi^ weft ^ ^ terawKi i mt- 
s(f^ f^cRc!?rara I ef?Ti| i 

RSff^^efirsvTRR^'Fn^S^lfr II 
iRraferraTef»Tfe?etiiijr erww ^?f4eisti i n ^ eRfer \ wwfew- 
%rT?f^r w% cRTOTT 3r|wtfq eiw %f«[fer i wr ^ w 
srfwfept^ I wi|ri% srfeiTOi# I 

^ q s T^ R f 4 ^ qr<a: l 

WKf'fi'TO^^RTfflr^H i ?r 'at 

^ m weiJT 5 !?frqim{T)ariR«iT srieraT"%{i) qw erfi. 

sratwRf^Rwrtfw i T RCT r »i(^WKe<i (i) 

(c. 83a) oJifdRggiFer^fR^ iieOwrqqtcRsn' i 
f4Rfn557f4 ^= 1 =^ 5? II (^vsy) 

q^renw: 'nH*r sreftarra t 3i?new»^ qrot h antw sriewro# 1 
snewcar^ ?% \ featrewnffesf wri » qfe mrfeRT tou 

I fjf| ^TTsrR’awpj^eT 1 m eRreatr (1) emi er% 
e t ^ aar CT^ ' ra i ita r i e{RTw ° ^ faw n e arf? i ?r«n 

'9 aeftati^ i m a?qir cRTsfwfq seftin^ 1 wm f|{--) 

5 ifsr ^wrtPt sRftw «iT>aTOfwi#r I w 'Pf*!?! *Rsteft«et 

watl^' I q^Terf|i 

^trjr 5r^ef^:t ipit 1 


vftewTRT^sftr at 

fai^rrerR— learfw: to: i 


1 




[J.B.O.R.S. 


q^rsi!f5T^R^?fTT 
qjpf^Tdirf^ fT !Tdl[%^ I 

f^Tcfnsr: ^ ii 

ff qsBa r s r i n:: qr ^(Fsm {i)n^ 

^sqrfqqfq ^(?ac^) aqq^R I am % q Tmr qfqqWT^Hqr- 

?R*l'q I am y ( c. 8 3 b ) ^ K'A**5+inl^ 1 1 ^- 
qri| > <r':<qdlc qq <^ T ^ trrmrfq aakm > qqrfir «rd ? ^mqfq 1 

q qT «qq srferofqfq » 3«Wflfq ^sTqffT I c^T ^ !lfOTfrrtW5T^ I 

q^qn 1% %ct 1 nqi ?ri| mrqqlwF qf^: 1 qqr TOrtqqRPRT- 
^ qTSTf^wTqrqqTfqqt sft^qrqqfqvnqqqm^^ %i:- 

qTCRqfq IRfm I qf? qiq qqf#qqqT qT^qwnWJTIT qJ¥q 
^cqmrcrr irqm \ ?R#Fq § viqcftcqTf 1 



ffterriqlqqq %?ftqfr dgqq^q 
'qrqqsqq arqjflqt ■mq ^q i f%Tqq#qqT 3 ?rnq^mqT 1 
wrm 5nq qnmfHqfq \ q f qqr^ qqqfqmr fq^qkt qf: i %q# 
qqr wrfqqfq ^sqqi q qi q fq- na^feq.w ^qqfqfqqqqti qff 
^ qq q^( — )#riqf fggqq m \ 

qff qt: qiqWrrfqffqqr 1 

^fq^ f| qfT q f?Rkfqq eq^ 

q ’^ror (c. 84a) qqraqmfqq%qTqTTqim qr^^rqfwsfqq qr 
^feqfe ^qfqf «q: I qtqwrqr fqi:^®qq(qfq %q 1 qq qqq qtq^ 
q 5 nqq l qf| SRqq^raCimq^. I q qt q m qt<MW I 
%qlw (?)s?q qrqm ^ qiqlwqt I 
qqf^ qw aqr^r qqqqrq 11 
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[ iVS 

m fastH I jfVsnpEi ^ ( i ) 

^ I cr«TT % I 

;ft^ 5 T 5 T 3 #=itipir f^^r i 

iri? crff f;T%iTH ( 

?T i mt H cRa^rd^ ^ui ^^rSI l fe ^' ant a 

TTm*# ^rsrram > wd m^mfsRr ffe > 

atcT(?)?ra V’' am ff i 

^ fm^mfwTTfw i 
msnrrwfa# ^mw^TOmTarTw i 
t(k wnsrfad’mam afarfa^^mro ff^^rfeftfa ffi? Tft:- 
mm I m af^: srarirarfafT aara: i aa arai^msma mmm- 
aafafa a af^^aar afeaaa mm » af^aar § (c. 84b) ?a?n%- 
aafa^tam a^^^avaaimr i acfcama^mfa ? i a4iM4MaadV 1 aa> 
^g.a^ ^ ntcadgai( H fi : tj g[T ^fi:ci)vi : I amafTa 
afaai^amra agaiaftaara: » 
tffeartr: i afg?| a a^wfcaiaar 1 ftssm » 
a 5ia^5T?rfa^^ smfmasaaWa 1 

' , ' -o . 

a atafa^^a aaia ^a jftaara 11 
am { 

^rfaa;^ a amfamMTa a;a3=aa 1 
amfa ^^w-va^ arara: aMf'Rr: 11 

af :g?aaw4f^aaHdi) r cacaaw^ui aa ataaiM' 
:aapaai=aTmaTi sraari 
aaiiaaa fgcftaa jBiaa 1 ^[^aimKmaa^fsaa lara: i 
m^\ 


'■ {i)am 





I aa qataaT'^«P?aan qamraa¥| araror^ aa- 
mTOaMfetwidala » ?Ja mT>^ ^?aa: \ €i gawrd ata^aar aHn- 
maar ai g5#sr[?a] anama i v: 


a^W^ T ra r a cmTf*T ^g-^JrwR i arntw I 
^^siT ^sf §iTqfqTtfr?n 

?rnf ?JTT^srd|a i sffsrd^cT'fr^’CcfrsM [? i ?Rfsrd|?ft% fH:i 

^ arf?fT^: I 

SIR cisrr^TTKftR 1 

?5^ar ffTHTsiT I Hanr ff I ^ ^Icf cifT#»r jfteinH 

5T|^t“'®r ffte^FRiFf I ?r|xTT«nf'r aRftPFMr > cRH^sarsn 

5T ?jnH I srf^TOarfw H 

fftfW ?n5T ^sCaranRi^RiTT fapfinaira i grft^r 

^rofatg w-^hi 5Wfrtf?r » sist 
flcft^ SOT UTO# l era ^Rari^Tik ( ? <J ) cf^lrr^«ai.^*feT- 
RR OT'<^ ?r% aOTOTI%*l 5nF?R|sraOTTraKai1i^eS|cftssOTT ?rR 
OT^fRratMn OTi I srarai’^tweiwfr frsmtMr 
; I amRait » 

-■ Jt .T - .. ., j.? Tr.-> ^ r , 

HR^cIRSlWI'^ I 
WRT ssitfei^^RE^f? ?rr II (^Co) 

?T''a^: I IRP^OT WiW aqro^t 

3rR^5^ f%ipR?rT%arOT 1 3^^ 85b)«[OTf5raRRW ott 
srtaarfe: \ q;araf5 s^tfswraPT^ sott srHs: ?sith i sott Igsprar- 

acft%i jrfl spT^ m 




* % 5R% — '‘^'Wl'^<p^''ii't>iil =tMI't>K<«M l” 

t |. 5?g% I 
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mm i^ar ®mrct 5 t fstr- 

^ ganfava < 

cT^HtcRT t aw WS!lTSS?4j«*> n feTOrfiT% 5T cT«n flsd^WW- 

fidfr n WTcTt ^«rR5>^ f%»w T^Fd4dTaU4Mr H^TOfe^ q ^ I 
frT{q ) m)5dii5fq siiiraiiwqr fwrTqwmfrsr m snqrr: « sjaisTOr- 
^‘’fd4(ddTdlrf4+lq flrWScT ?fd f^T: I cWT ¥rfe WFWfq 

5m5iq; ¥qfqqfd?rwT|q^%% ?n^TO'«)^acj fsRnrwfq ^trptt i 
ETO q 5m:. cWT f ^qqf q t 5T% wfep 

5Rn5JifwqT fddww*n«flFlT qjf^qwsnqrid I awmRnqq^ iwR 

!5mqT f am sTfaq^V t 

qj^rkif ^^«rT JTf : P“ 

JT 5Efi^ ^^m‘. II (^<'?) 

^qrPr stgrrfe: i q w% i (c. 86a)3Tqr4i:a: 

spfsmfamt in^ ^ fn^ w r ul s^ fq(fq)w# i imffr 

qrPTOf : I %5?jw 5tww 5T \ stJifef Imffr qpa 

j^-q|Rp«3^ 1 cRfqr 5^q^a^TSRTEr I d^T f| I 


Eriq ^ f^RfRW dwfq>Rdi dcfTmi’qqq' ?r| q|va w# 

%fd #!T fmq: I d5 ^Iv^#d ^ fm^FT dHVg^Wd qSVcT ffd ^cT ffm: I 


q qg»tn<chi<^qiq 34W 5tfdFTW: WT>i(3^ I 5irm«m5?raT 

5r ^51VfifTfiWR: I qrfe WKT fddHqfm ^ mt 

fgdlmPri d5Tf I 

^srrarrpRT^qR? i 

feiW 5T II (^c\) 

q t wAl^ddi % %?fW stotCk) d mwnm fsdk- 

q tW5'l^dd> Hd: ?Rf% cfdraridwmft did (c. 86b) qd 
g q drw Fd” ddf id^«»l<dK dldcj I dd: fdt fddTOdld: » 

dWTfirnmd^ fsRrm. dH 'Td » 

f¥f wediiJTf II (W) 



?^-f?rarfc5mTOrr 



voL.xxi.i-T.ni ?^-f?Rne5mTOrr [ 

m%TTW% ^sRpra; i 
5T ^ STFTpmof II 
3mrr5Wf%#f=T H feffT^ gr: ii 

ff% ^ fetnWcr siM^^I^ i 5?m#iTf5«(wgiT% i 

H ig^g^a^%qrm fetw w >^ i (c. 87b) 

arfp^rT^TrSi^^ ;fterr#nfeffT 1 ^ 1 srfpfJr a^qr^Twr- 

iTRTH 1 ^ '5 ?n7t: fii I n 

#yTf?^i a^sntf'T cR^r sdfroKPTOi ^ ^cr ? crecf 
^ ^r'fTOxf^ ig^F?^(iTf?r 1 mi 

cT^^ntf'T wrfsEfcT afcnirferi mm ^rT^jraq-d^ftT- 

ariq =5. 'rTf^r'qrfq i 

fq^TT !ETf I 

^PRR ?IRS??lf5r II (\6^) 

% Tfteitf^rqr sfT| 1 feir q 1 m: 

fqtra ?% ^ 1 5rqrfi%q ms fq^uf- 

qwrMci srfaqifei i %a 1 

^ R [? ?^] ^Tsl 11 


ftrfw ^®qgm?q^rq ^ snra > dHiwJw4: i 

?jfcr q %: Sr^ wr: I iri? § fd?simq fwFf ^Fan^ 

qq ’FSRTa%?%T S [ rMii«»*lrH!i|| iftniH I d# faM's4<iild^Tlq qWcTT ^ 
?in?r drsfc^ 5jq®f ^^qqTvqRWRqTfefd srfeqrfef 1 cfwiprro^s- 
fq^g i lara5cqii^(d^qi r' » =Rl%^ w Scuw srsHw: 1 



:: (^|^<£<£) I.I.B.O.R.S. 



« Ulf I 


] 

^vsj^jpfjoirr I 

55^1% cR^^TH^Wcfe^ 1 

« 'O 

JTifer fwTt''’^'ft?r5Tt: i (^d^) 
ara^ y g|§% n f^ratftwRRTT I = ^>rg ' i !T aR TOTOw f (c. 88b) 

r?r?ir5^HT4t^fcr ¥ cRTfwsr: i 
5ra^?ir^;s!%#r s^Mfer i 

t?parftR^si%5nt^ ff ajftferd^: i tptg' ^ 5T?ftsr^ 
Rtr I !T ^ crif^eq^ I aw r ^ » <i*> - 4 I 

SP’Wajrfa^qjrwit I c^RTR^loqlH^^jPTR 'TRtft'fe 551^ I 

ss ^i’=I^T;F5rrnrt?T!% fW^crr ii (^66) 

5RT If I 

R«ffs?ri%cRt rT =q I 

l^f '^3^^ 1 

?r %RT% cleft %r^3ift:#^ f^raw ii 

cRRKW ^ ^ qTBRTSJ^ fq^na^if I H TT^JT qnf^csprf^: > 
|qtqT%"®qi%^iTFR%^ Rfer fqnfterr ^ i 

q5'«Rri| jfteWRqfH qtcRqRTR Tf t cRT cPR 'ft^RRlfeW- 
^ ?tRtq^ I m iffTf^qcf sficj cm '^tfei^^ i ftFri%%ftr ^ 
?T 3?R«Tr (c, 89a)^ 5Rif I ^4<iq3 r fR !t^>c>qeq(d^q5 T- 
>^l5t srfaqTfef I 
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cfWRW ?rr?i^MTW‘'¥rrfeRj 


r^ - ■v- -..“*1..- -.ig..- - . • g..* ■- r~.. r' .» r^...r '. 

IFF! ciT^w^ 

OTK I J?W 5 ?n 5 ITwsr »(TV: I ?TOTi<l 55 R 


31^ I 

^ I (^6%) 

|g?rr |f- 

H f ?rren?# s»cfH5ri^: i i 




CJ.B.O.Pv.S, 


] ^ . , 

5gq^d^TH(«t»KW^ fTT%T. aa''f(iT5(F5qrsTff^ q5Tfl§q«?i«aTT fesR: I 

cfsfTf*? q5’5nrfeEi'w^^iHT?srifrTfB%^ i (c, 90a) 

gTO q ral d^^r ' g r yq ' am ?rTfsTmTc?fa 5 Tmam 5 TfiB^ qf'mtqr 
f? ra a |g : ( af? § ?pf 5 ^ h sqmRxrfa 

stT^qa^wfa u 

'Wlc'M 4 '=hi<'^idi f^^FT I 

groi ^ rd^H^Rra ' 1 

rTEnrff I 

dcfr 1 

i^ciqriiVd^^rcf q>l4+K«|ifl: 5p«T I 

>fkn:avrRT aar viafn am a^- 

>T raii^<fa^% qi a^aFnrnr^ftHimRra^ ?rfa qrimim ata i a a aa 
famr: i aa: 'ftarawRnafa a^amna: i ^fafaw[?i[:] 

ana I qra f| aiaaTanaU"alm^pf 1 ar^arsq^ g a)a^ aa qaaa 1 
a^aafaara^f aaaarwfa qsr \ aaaaraam^araaf^a^r- 
f^«raia> ^amaatfa i aarTaaat 1 sraar ataaaamt aaaan:- 
a^mar amta: i snaa^ § a^ar^aw a faaara ala: ala ^mm- 
amarta ^aaaar alaiamalfa aafa»Ra T a% afa a a : 1 

aa 5 raaiafa aajsnt: alawnaalwwr^ ^eaiata (c. 90b) 
a^wiTdT. aatsaaafmra I 

aaai^a i aa: i 

^nmaai faarfacaia'aaa aa ^ d t 

srerrafafa^ 5 fawwiro ala: 1 

»:iaMaaa3=aaa#a aasnaifaaal%% a ^ mfaaTT: i a«rr alar- 
aft^a a®%a% a faa 4 aw (>) 

fddHdirqMi^ a atanferiaararaat alarf^ a^ alasrfaaiar- 
aalla sflasrfaaia?^ a faaa: i aax a s aa f r f T ti^ ’: » naa- 
aiwaraaa lalarri^ qa « a[maPa<wlla arsati adisaa r aila : i 
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ff ^ qw \ fTVTOffcWRr: 

?Tieir% ^ ssrfvrarmH I %a i h (i) 

are i ip' mkrij « 

?Tf^ f% VT Iw??^' 11 
srfcTviT^q^ ?rmi arirfavtT ifmH^^ 

S 

cTsrril I ^fw«T: I crsnff i 

SRl^lfr STTcPTRft ?T |rar% I 

% 5ri%W%^ ^Tfif ^T?it"‘’?f?T (c. 91 a) ^ I 

afHvrra^ ff w'tfci sifamfei 1 srffrwRmfa^ 

arTfiHTO^atTTO^s^: 1 ftcft ^^«nRf?nnHT?^T5rf5ri^ gfe i g T »4M> T ?<» r - 

%^«T cri| ?n^T5rl?Rn%!T i%g?5srf5rw%ff 

vn% (s)?n’4R|pJT i ^T^tfr^wiferFf 5n||^i pfarnTw- 


siTsnPT I cT^ 1 

?iwi5rRrtiT%f% i(|;wr 1 

fg^sTFrar 5 ^ ^ srf^nfnw t 

m q^cTOra^a^ffr cRit snlpm 1 jt. 1 ?r g' »R' 

sri?iwiT??^^»5T5ri^^ I ERfq: ?mH(»)ira: i 
iff^r q^TF^r; KfcPTRit 1 

cr?fer% sriTTW f% $fr fra^'ts^: t 


^ ^W^aff T IW^S gTO ^ 1 gtW 

TOT I ^5TO?ft aT#SfcfH^ ^ I 


Tf TOT^ \ 







m faHwd tr : l^^fTwro^TRi? wnfWt snfifq 

mt =9 1 sfrcf^tPi 

^ ^^^j;it5iTOrT; I Tig3=^ tri% 

sr^ ^ srr^WRT: I sf!^: ?rsrf?TOra ?% %h i stops’# ffe ;fp7r- 
rJcTcT ( ^ I ^TTfar g^ i g '^J g '^' ^? - 

g|=r ^ 5sra^nits?5rw ^ i H??rT%iT!^^T%f'r -fff q fi i ^dMf ^wTO iR 'g tai^^R 
fgtrrfsCT Jri? ^PTwrranrRr: ^ fgfir^: i gr^srra^"* I fiRl^r 
sdfmfea iRWFinwT^j; i fesR i 

^ ^iFf vral'ifdf i 


irf? fstw ScMh: smitRT 

?sR^ I sf^T^tn^ ?r srf?!w%^ ri^rT ??% i g r^^ rn ffir: i 

sRf\[f^'gt5w<r^^q<-M i(q i st^irert 

5 p)^T^!T SRtIT cRSHK^q^ ( fe^^’TTSRKtf'r^ I 3 RT«n ?RVn% «R 5 tT- 
^ \ qj’qJcffTR^ «fR: \ t ra f^^g ^ g q- 

qOT sm>SR gfRRT ^qrarfir l ^fq f%?i? qq qraRRl: ( cRWr- 
SWRTfMw^HI a wqq q- ^^qqqwWRR gfgqtTT ()) qff qcaRqcJ^ ?RH 
OTTSrqHI (c. 92 a) ST RlqqR l ii ' q g 1 grfkimrrgdiqfq igRRR I 
571 fqqrT?fW^n5nf?5m qiTRT *tser^^ q^^sfftRT 5R{%fe?f> 

qqr 7rrgTq%q;7q’ fq^rratqRpd^ ( i ) 

57raTqi%5Trf^rs#^ cwr ii 

sritiB? fq53n€tqfq^id^^«5pq^ (i) 

^T(qr)Rnww^ q frf^53i% h 

'SST’^tqRRsrwt H fqfeTf SRir'cfH^ ^ sqqrggqii I ?T«JT ^- 

qRqjsri^Tngf: qr qTqqn^feHra^RRRqtfOT fqqimiqsri^- 

■■ ■ s» ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

%q Tq^lftriRRI'qgHqi^ 3Rq5f\^^ stiqfeiq^ 

3RMdd\qdi qr I ^ ?T f5%: q%!iTOf aRq% qrqqjsrflnTRT q ^• 
qfcmmn ?rq ^m qr^qmrfgqtdRqf ^ qrgqqfR 

^s^RqraHqfwl* mt fq^rHWlfcEqt wroq^Wcr q R q¥q^W I 


i6b 
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[ '^'3 


WRTf{TOT5^ ^RU|t<l SRTrfej 
cTH ?f>TToraTs|Wfe'm5T ( afciqTfet5=%3 I 

WJTf?f 3 T«=?n ■'-ijr: rrf?T: i 

?T5E3T ?i>R3ITcIR?f^ frr T7.=^F?r?Tr Tlf^: !l 

iri? I 

(c. 92 b) ff \ > sprrfmffmT- 

?rJf'?arsTHms[^>«Tm<r)^ f»yafcrw;s^tr rcn ^ K »»t i ?rsmrf?r 

1 ^R-araws:^ fcf i :r <<> Rf d^ Tffaoqf^p^ptra i 

^mt^\ 

cTsrrf^ ^Tfr^n^TT ' 4 t: s!^i^F?5'q[m?Tf 1 

ffTRTmr {5 ff^Tfrjs^TOqrsrfa^ Her: m snRRT^^ij^ nr 
^RPTf spWcfyfH qra^d’fTRTSn^ 

o 

<RtefffR!Tt: > ?r ( I ) SHRlRTt^TH I srmF^- 

^ !?^Jt^?ri5T I <RFT%°q^. H srfrRifef i stf'r =^. 

gifqtlR JTrfRR^Fta^ » arfq § sfinim ^ t 5R4 c^T^«RT I 
!f g^iTfgry ra F wW » ^ ^j??Tf%?swt3Fi I ^ 

\ 

(c. 93 a) Fr[f5FdffiR%^ 1 

qr FF^‘ d- =^ : t 

iri?ni##9r vnfsrH is^dluFr^ 11 §?^«=(?mPi 

n FPW: I % « 


't<5dRf4f%1%?5 Srf^FTTfef I 

SRRIT WSiRFf^SFPIT H fH^afeSP^ I aRT W ♦rri^»t^^<Pd IW- 
OTSf sRras I H^EtT ^»TFsirq{M'tT^fraT' fr sra#mf^: 1 wrar 
|gFa° d<dR*n<4^ I cRft f<FM'4a[[?Tft'{ar) 


%6 j [J.B.O.R.S. 


srsRTO » a?nw i 
cr«iT =£[ sriOTTfsr^ I 


rRTt t(p?f ^ffParsiTg M s!^; 5T ?n'!Rnl5^'Hfr ctfsrofef i ^rfansJigrT 
fe!TT ?r ?R?ijra>ra wm ( i ) era f^rar*! ara^sifirer 
fwOTra¥»^^TV{H^6< t fe ra 5Rraeaca«nfraaa>^afaa^^ 


I qw%: I cB 

s^fawiT i w «nrat4: snfrafsro ifct ( ra ) \ 

qfe saafR>s§vrW%5qts^faaa^ snrar i ?r 'a (c. 93b) amra 
qara 1% f^wrrfafaaara aTaaRra 


sraNaai 


earsflT diff) 5^?q Vdi?^: I 
a?T«r#^ II 

aRgararai saa^ aaraaraf^ aara 1 5 a?Rn(at) aria- 
^laa I af^raaRnar afaaraaiafaaa^a 1 eRRys^aaaaia^raRa 
laaaar a^aia am arrara i aaamrw i cTpar^saaia- 
ara faaraalraaraaiTm aaafai at a araar atfaaiaataaaaT 
aa^aarar a^aaiaa# aaia^ a q:a ariaaTaar^ a«ra amn- 
fiaa srpra arfaaai aa: aw^r; afaara iaaan 

aa Ufa aaatafa atra: afaarat aafa a aai^m i 
3 m pifaar 35!% a%ai%‘® maTaar 1 
aff mFrajiRml arfiaat'^ 11 


araaiaTaamarar afa arafaaf^aaa 1 
aamra^ mru aa aratfarfra a: 11 



aiala m'^rfaamit^ araaTfa?aara i aat mra qa aft?nt- 
faaia: i 94a)aT aaf 1 aaimfaat alamfa. sria- 

aia^araiit. srafaaa^ a^ garfafa aaaaramtafta: fa^amraa 1 
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^nnwt ?r 

?RR^T ?IS^W%5rt%5t' 
?RITO5PS 


«W sra#f I HW: 

stfawdw^if^ sr»7TO I ?Tf% ^Rmsifear^ qg 'nwferfaw^: 
irfifl^JHJTTiriw: I JIcr: i 


gnpri: Ji^'T'5if^r*TRr5ral%^: i 

w^qfsrf^qraw i 

jnPfliiWHi sr*rafcRT^ 5pmf?r i « 


cr^jq'^nreRiTTs^f qq s^icnTrfe^'l i 

i¥TO=TiRt M II (^<^^) 

^pn ^^f r <^?ciHi^fi ?r°5tfew: \ h ^ H5?rRr firafcrwH smf?! 

d ( c. 94 b ) qf ^itya : » fR^nRCTr ^irw ray ^n g m - 

gTEFTiHipri^ I sriwrsri^wwtPr wf^: qrwisira*^ - 
"TRW^ 'Ttpf fRsrifmw: i sra>sR!c5iRi^frtrw^ snmiJTT ^ I cm 


sR^f^mror^mFic^ mTHTOcmitor mjwwmermnrapr 

ff »Ttc(^W^TOt?tcT I 

?Tfef?^( im:i 

snTFmw TpHi^ 1 

W^fmrfT STFJft nrim ^TOTT f% 11 

■ ■■ C\ ^ . ■ ■ ■ 

q^r snrmfwicm jrf? % »rRmi 

5T 5 ^Tfe»arffT CRT w»r 51 ^*(0 Hc^Tsnrrfifm 

cTPT g%mT smt^m i ^dwrr: ^rir^ qtfcr i ^ sotpt (i) siw- 




[j.B.OA.S. 


^OO I 


5R ^ |6t?rTO4fw ?r f^sra iTsrRftr wf^fiss^fw- 

?rp^T?r i ^liiTMtiKid t f^^rr- 

■• ■ ■ , X . "O N 

?r^TferFTft cJtifdHlfUdlW^ I 3TC^»tr<d< I'+l wra' ( \ ) 

^ ( 3 T#T y^wi^Hd 95 a) 

TOTiTraFri^r dflwJsaw t ar^^fftr 5!?^ ^FHFr mw t 
I 3T#T IFET^ %5T I ^TFRTram »FqF I Wf| uTOlf 

S!Tef|H 5 ft F c!FnFRWJf(?Ft » 

FFTTferf^cRT^f^ JRH lloU 

•* 

^FRrfi armwBT %^qrrr 1%''^FtFr>RTT 

I 

wTff 1 

snf5F«?f>:fF(TpTqTm«^ fgffqFffwiTfT^rr? 

> ^rfi^feuFt ff fwft^ ^ ?frr af^mfeii qft =ar WsftFr 
a< 4 wrds 7 ir ^ inp ?i %K ; ij«m nf^ \ >Tfar% 

fftFoErfa^UT tftt F t 

^. 

?r ?nf^f^TT: f ^r: 1 

^ WR SiW^FRiTFr f% I 

g?T sRnsi, ^frRvnw 1 W Ir q' swr^rf? 

CR: «ferttpf| opSTfcri^l airslHe^ 4c«t Id SRT ^ FT aRT- 

F t^srrfRfd^ FTssR I H. <RRT% \ F qw r^- 

'sr ;ftF?rarrftr cis^ria^onFi 1 % ^t^R ^v ^ ^Far Rfsr- 

I cRt 5fi^[f% F g 

5nid«cra% FFTFRT FRi#. aRFrraFrtrff Fi^’Fipai- 

Om qgr i cRtefer qw i irf? ^ f^row fgiwf ?rt atsr ^ 

?f5|qT I aRFriPT ■at i ?rt % 
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[ 


srfe^Tref%?i^ ii 

^of 5TTfe 2[?^]^ 11 

irff fjRTOtfeirrfT a^qgr ^n^:srfHm% ’t^WR acr: 

5rf?rflTfH ^ 't^PTOT ^ Wet: Stf?mtW¥W W RITW I WT#Wt HRWR- 
Mw StfetWlfet I 

wfwsikfSLWFnwIw (c. 96 a)wRWR“cn' ^^ w t t^ Rt R ^R WRmr- 

<Rf«t WRW « WHt WTWRtTOtT WtW^EWWW^^t qw < W ^ 5Rf: I 


WRT q^wtfq 5^11 

d<^i*i<dV^Mw s sMSi!tkr7 r d> iw wgRTTRn mi w^sRnTWPri fMw- 
TTfewWTW S^mtRWT U 

wsn srrf^ Pt§: i 

M II (yoo). 

wil gw: 1^: W^ ’SWmWRi wig: tRMcafTOTC W WR I ffew- 
ww^ w#rfwi 

■H'iJ<'^*-5('=bl'=bl< I 

jprgwt II (yo?) 

WlWT?tTOTW?f^ WFWT WWftwW SWH "WRffW fw(wtW"®?%W- 
wwwg ii fw w : I sm wwrgwJtw wwtw: st#RW w?t i 
WW WIIfT^T# ^ IT^5^^%SWr I 
srtm«m¥<t <15^ I wfw wt wtiw «fR t?w fftq^sww: i ww: i 

I (yoR) 

at ^ yqifjitqT^irtdW^dW^d I WWR?a#:WTOtWW!5<lWTWt W^tStW- 
^c^l w r: « ml % ^ dRRwqa r ^- 


5R?T^ 


iiWd'tiq’Sii H: stcEr^: sicikt a?f>sH*n5Tr(c. 96b)c?fJ5q?f)’^: 1 w 
qigtqH > ifiimTqE»MV!tmKHd^<rTqi 3^: > 5FW «r ?#fr I 
cfsif ?T? 5 T 5 #wf 3 isT I ?rc5r5^^'r ^nw. wm 17 b 

5W<3EJrin55i MWdlid^M^dPa'JT: I 5T«rT u 

!dtf^ ^ 1 

q-^€t 5qT[ ?wTlirg#^ ^sf 3 ^: 1 (vo^) 

^ % 3 T r^( i | ^ q r qf tr qgarfH ^ \ I 

jftf|^[OTBRTf5li qft^ScIT'T^tlcfH'cT fSS H I 

STT^ I 

ijiiqMRJT-fiS^'r^qTipw 3{^)gT I 
?r f I 

IcaRPSRrfir^^ asra^inm ^m frrecfHH \ 

^ ^SrPfq^ r(m \ 

«il 'O 

5T5H^ I 

ai^^mr ^11% 

■ asiq<» 'i°T^- 

r nawcf I f?riirnf?f%^RTtRf%wr^ 

^ I rpsnfa a ’a n ara' ^ ' i ?rs?T % i 

(c. 97 a) TF?^ I 
JiF^rtstg^ ^sr I) (^o^) 

a^R^ TWa^Wt# 511^ Fi35Fa 

5 Rit RKFa |i?nwai%^«sra?in a%f«aaa ffw aTamferi a%- 
wra:ai%a faaa?fR a 3 ^ i afcwiFW vjRTFrrfa 
^at^nrrawH 5p«i afinrnswpf 

f^: Fn^i 3Rqa ai5mRTO%^^^m^ %hi ^afw- 
WHaH ?Faia»a5i af^Tdlfir i aw afs^rra'^ a^nfa afe- 
wrasrataiaa^ » 'WMdnrRT^ ^rs^aFTRnfa ^a^aafawRTarcj 
5a?r»%a5#5r \ q <t4 ^Mpanfirraa al^si^tawfa a Tfa^aR Fn' ^a(^*.^qddq > 
sp^aaf^aaf ?R%?a(T)#«nRRaf^ R|at |ga?aasir- 
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t ?‘>V 

I n ^|r¥ar«q(a%rw?t gi^Tssa^fsiT^Tiit 

^TOT=F3^fi?^. ?frft 5TR^ fdMdal I 5qsrFSfH5TTO[- 


^pweri! 


■ ! 


» ar^rf^i ?mprfMird^ ^sINq^vr fffr i n. 

^pEiOTf«T d»iRcgrRf \ 5tf| gn^m qgioM ^ iH -. | rTrHg[gTi|; i 

^itfpnfq® sTRicn i ^ q. ci^r i 

3T?T«nra^ d'qr i ^ ^ 5q- 4^ RT(c. ^jh)^mr 

vjT?cr^ %H I 3T#eqiTfq I fq^TOf?mw- 

q fqtqfl \ ?IWR^qamnw2Tfsftft [ 

Hsq f^^cT I ^P ^v r r q% | ^ 

(? ) ^ ?q?r(%q%q qqfsfqfcT qjqqqerr I qTt« qr^qfrfqffr %5T I q. 

SWPTWfqr^ I SRTF^qq fisriirf^ %W I q. |t5rqrq I 5r#nfq 

?5qw wTh I faqd l MH iqf { wftfq f^pMcT I smi^qq^qmfq I 

qq sRjRmqrq qjqqwraqnfq qrsqq wrrMt %g;i h. 
StqnWFTT: fe^fqpnqrX I sr^Rltq I qafir qraffirfH %q I m^- 
?tq WRtfHq f?T:i 

-q f^RTrqnfqqr i qwqq?! #qMr. 3TFRrqqUfcr%?rq i ?fFWTcRq>r- 
q??qq5|qq^ qqi# l qlqftqifsSFPR: » ariq ^ l qfq 5Rq ?rTq®f 
grgq;^ fqqqqqlqftmw sRirdlqwiPr 5#iJm3?T:i qqr fn* 

rqqqqjq^ir i i 

q. ’CTRRT’TOTq l I^qqqqw ^5^ Hic'-^d I 

^'TJut^ir ^R^ir i (^oh) 

q^^riqsiT^ qtqqraqqqTqTq qqqHn ^qqqiH'«rr dq|fer: i 
(c. 98a) m crf^ Igi) draqqq'-q'litq ifefq %^®cT I cttq di| qfqtol 
ffq qcaTOwqat i qfe?RTq sqrfsiqq ?i?nfdq<i^ gqf qaTdgi ' d i 
aqidq^wdMi qq cMiMKidiqra I s Fq q sqfd^tmm i ^ qgqs qtqr ^ ' 
srfqa srtnqfefa ?qTH i qqr at 1qq|§a: wsrw: aq? qw- 
Tfq 5^: < rf<<-$<|qdqPdaf qfa a i q^ g qfafaaq“ ar^a 
%ai 3R§ sqf^:. a sr^rswRar srar aataa^fa snari 
a^aToajg^qariaftqaaarf^ ftaia aaionaiarwa 1 ata 5 la 


• CJ.B.O.R.S. 


] 


0 (^iVoVs) 


(i) «t(t- 

sPFSRnMf %f^W » stf? =aR# ?m?R fetmifq: 

fl3n^: 55n^ JTpRT ffir It 

JT 3^ I 

gfcqsrFnf^wR^qts f (^o^) 

p?TT 

3T^: ? 3 ^ W'tO'tH'l wld?E*?I ?3[^T??n*IT**T’Ct*RTfen- 

■o 

?r5nl5E%5icrmTidw ^ suttdd-C'W'flT^crnrosin': i ?5^i# 

^rrerracft^ (c. 98 b) ^ r g « iF ^ ^Rv n% 1 * 1 % 

f?RmTfgM>^<pqig’ fflHg 'gg^ngg 1 gfcniragig % 

g*m4 qg i ?r?Rrff^sg% qgrfg^: 1 g gr ^ 

s#Eg sggarfg^gqtgr: 1 gw^diMf ^ i^di^^gsuga gm i ggg g' ^ 
gg gsg STora^ » 

gcigg ^Tcgg¥q3%TO4 wggf 1 
gig-'t^V 5Rft%g%5-'T^ gi«f g gr II 

■■■■' tv ■ ' C\ V® 

3R^ sigDftlcfifTRraT I 

sr^ HTT^gwg ^rgg: g?g gg: 11 

ifH g gigicfq I g g ^g g Rw TCFga Trg^ ggwrdflg^^ i sngtg?^^ irfg 
gggggigvrmg g?«msigg gigingg agrTg ggMr g fa fgg^a^ i^® 
% glrogg g^gnwggf giggcggaurgi^M : i m fgt5T- 
sggmgijggg^ I gfg ftggsggf^gRigTPT % gTgrg fggg qg. ggr 
fg%i gg*. ggsrarTglg fgt u 

^qrfqrj^cRg 1 
g ?F^ 5^s5ft firqr ! (^ovs) 

I^IgggT ^ggig qg sggsftg^ g gggtgigigfR: i f Wff 
3gg%ft fgggggr g gigg qg i (c. 99 a) grgngggsTO qg^ gf^’grr- 
gfggg: i gg; gw qg gftw ?fg gg g g gg g | : 1 sm g ggg^Ngggr 
gw-^[gg%fg SRfHg^ g g^ 1 gggft gr 
ggrg i gtg giagfe'i 


i 8 a 
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5rnn?i 


iw:i 


1 {^oc) 


j®r«rrraraTOT^: > 

STfr: («) 

qt't ^iTfif f% I 


„.„_™ OT 2 TT I t 


I ?oH 



n(.i-ibdd I I 

\ HiOft +t*tHc4ra > 5?«nf33Rr^ 'ifew frf^^i^RT^^'PW- 
\ tra^if H^yarraf^tf'T attfs i arar ^- 

frW^ ?raT afl ?IT%qTOTf^ I cRTT'T HT cTStT 

^^iMcT %"cT I mm f5^?r i ar?^ q^ sr%- 

^nsHTamqtr^TiqlH sriaqrfeciq i a'an i qHt%^ m aqrofeq- 
5Fr: qfaqf^^Hqm-qJti^ Scft%: w strof^qmq^rw^H- 
^ ctatwOT s qqRiiqH q«(T afosHsqicg^ waqql^mT^ > 

(c. 99 b) ciq'qH^ I q?!:. 

^^ anql^ 1 


i»i4^i'b:q^ q g'^qqrramfer(i) 

?rarr ^rqFFn^q' qft' sfrssrfefRrar i 
^jsf ctjijaf «T qjqrf^rqq^q^ 1 

fiR=q^ ff m ^qnmqK ¥Rr ^5^ i 
^ gt ra ' ^ i iit^ r Hd mqs n qt sqwnrtsyqqr ?bnaq# ( hct: ?qq- 

I (yoS) 

3itf^: sr^i sn^|aR?r snfarwq arFqjqtior^qi^^!;^ qfiiOTwi 
5f g gf ^^ydm ' q ' ^ :> ?qw 5 % fn^nqiqnqs^^Rr: i sraqqqii < qw: I 





[ J.B.O.K.S, 


M '(qM w^w"l«t><p<i 5f f ^mT% ff rr«n^«rreRftt% 

I H aRqr: 5r«n \ 

fft ^ I'i^a F<g r' ^ gi T f^nTra'gffe% %rT i ^r i H^rrPr m\- 

?gr?%T sif?n^ra#fr T^RraT^wr:! crfk ?mm- 

vn^HTWfTTO a f ^ aiTCi T re\» '^T? g^ flt^ ^wfcf cT^imT- 

I ^ I 3?itl 9r | 

Tr?^5RT^ ^tT^?Tn=tf^ ^T !Ff f% I 
?[g^^3f;Er>:^^(c. iooa)??l5rM^ cITUt II (^!^o) 
sif? t't tswTs^irier ^ cRTOtrpmf^T 

5f5tTfq T5WT fe^^Hfvt^TcT I ff ^ 5ml^r 5T¥r^|5WR(»Tf mf^( I ) 

crR^T3«RftS»n^T'WrT’Wr l <«fl'iife ci^'rl^lwi^ccr^ 

H ^?sra> I ?r ^t^rr^r^^firT^T: i ^ > 

§® IISR T3RTf5fFraRtqT #3RMrt?r | 

-SI I 

iri? 

N> 

^{o^s^Sfrnpf^ s3RTOri?ic«i^ \ 

?raTwgSTiTf^ I (v?0 

w?#?Trw?:3!F^ff ii 

3t?isSRIS{*RTO%R 'T?TW°f«RJ5r 1»TRR^ cf^ftcTO ^ cf#sr arracf 
f%%rii{f5T ft 5#f 1 1^ :p% inm. ctott- 

5?frTOT^t^l ssroftr '?f ?5qw 5Rm^ cRif "TOcf^FStT- 

5TRH •%-«5ifE('<ii I w ( > ) f^stialsn^I NraTar to- 

(c. loob) ?w ^Jii«iyfisf cfg; I 
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I 

^ ^ ?r55r II 

STfcg^^JTI^ia^f? ^ ?nTS# 1 
grr: ii 

ii5nrf| I cr^trdfir 

^f?w 5tfgwr% ^ ^w#f I gg|TO aR«>a4iwm!^%t H w qro ^ 
ffn 5m gm I w =g' fejwmKmfm: grar sf^OTm>R#r- 
^rf? I mt sf%?nTO%^ |'5«f sdgwfw i sr hw^ ott 

N 

f5ir% zmr griwT’Fmrv i 
ar^^ar^iRTW i 






K4UIUI^ 




fgarwrrarnf srs#: qw?Rm gr ^ § 5i#w ?f- 

glWfir tmfefg STTCf Hf I 

|5t;% q T55R^Ht.dg ^ > 3m> 

«j%i irf??rwi 


H 35JI^% ?ffr «ITO5R: I gsjw I 

^srfjT^f JT ^ (c. loia) q;5[>^ f% | (y?^) 

3?^ fn^ sn#r^5i8fr®f i ^ srw- 

m: I gmmg%Tcgrmi%ft' ^ > 

q[?RlJT I ?Tmt^ 1 5fe^ fiTOTfn#ff ?r gt^ ^#- 

f5% I gTWRfg g gganig»i«r^ sgisgganfgfg i 



spg'w: 11 

f%s=ari 

* 5^3% — ^g girg i 


[j.B.O.U.S. 




?o<l ] (^1'^?^) 

?rFR15?irfT7Rf ^ (T) ! 

5TJi^ JT II (y?'^) 

in^n^r 

!n1^a*iww i 5!wk^'4T*t I wfPro- 

twr ff fTR^JT^ifctcTT I 3T«r lltmfeT 5tt^ » ^WH- 

I in^JW IT OT5nT^ 57 ^fT HFT I 

^rKpPTTl'T^ftTIlT I 

53?^ oq^ 

ST TiSTTO ' lgf s r |§?TT ffSTT SSTET^^: I SI«'«S^TT^<>f ^ TTS^ STftcT I 

ST ?T®#!T^oi??Tt5f'liTHr^T^ TnfSTW§^>: I ff5T> sTT^^npEr^ fsTST- 
fsTHt ^ nf?TrsTq?T%W STfSTtfST I (c- lOlb) TITfiTS^ ^ ^ ST^ I 
3T^ i jt VTiW^°sft% TT: I cTTiT^ I I 

•o .'■"■■.■ — 

^^^?<TTTTin^ 

ST sri^TOTTi^WSTin ^iWSTUT I |§fsTinTt 'RTTSTfsif ^- 
WTTSTir TT I ST ?gwtf?TfsiH% % TTTT’JITT: f^ q i^ST cTSTt^STT 

57^ sK«TTTra% I cTct: 5i?5s%rs?imftsf sr <toto- 

sftsrMr ST <T7m Tn ^w^ qrvTw: i TT rus r sMta^amef i ir?^ f| 
sMfircni^Rn ctto eft Tn^sirnf^TMT ^ »* ?r ftfef ^ar s T'R- 
W<TqT:T TTT^sWlfBHT I qT«TS?ri| (_) TTTpft^ TTIfq ST^TT: « 

STI ?RTOE( ?T5RSSjip[Tr5J%WSTTeq5e^TjjqNi^=l|tTlf4-^OT^^ | a[«fT 

'gtqft I “«®a[iqKfiTeiiTrRftftT” \ ?g|5fftiT*n?r ttt^tttt- 

I 3TST qTTWtW 5R||1sTiTTr: I cRlfft irfe HTWTi sriftfsiiWW 

qrPT^wsft 5Rrf qrsrfftiq' qi^iiyi|<ti^rra’; \ tq^ i sr 55r 

cTF^cTT TTTfiTTn^qnTT^: I ?T¥Tn« ||tr> TTT^UTn^qnWt I STsrar. ftqrfft 

qj^qsn-irft l l IT?TlTStTTT^i1srTScI7?RT!TTI^^ gsM- 


=q Tr#n-— ifcT TOft 



I 
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[ 


•Vft: I ^ ^ gift: I 

■H+iH+twaiMiwd cRiftiTTPr Hg ^qrft fft. 5rRT- 

5 TrF>#^ 1 agr i g %ist(ft i (c. 102a) a ^ spsm 

infinraaRgT^ agqfmulagfa'srasm^ t 

siwftfafta I stFiift g^wura^: i qft ^ 5fa i a 1 snafa ai^- 
jRr^iTTcT I srfg a awgrfgaraa^ [? sit] piRafa mafta ai^- 
qag: wra araari Tnf^iqmftfa afta i arai^a snaaranr- 

^ aifaair aaaarararaa i a snaaia^: afga^aa 1 qi g a a i a i 
aiaqTRarsragar wfa ai aaai^aaaiaTi srag^anftsi^ afa- 
aifeii ara qai^i 

ifra??a«jf5nTT?fa: 1 

a saaa=^ aawlft' acifa 11 (^?vp) 

aamtiaaiaaia i sdasrarfftiaa: afeaiaHa aftiaatsi: i araa 
ggaaiata: ^a ' a^anamd : aa^atscftfa iaaftaaTa%i aaragraK- 

«&■■■■ O' 

aiatairft a afta ifa ^ I agai^ft^ara griftaarafafa fafa (?) 
saafar i a 5 5a: agar^at saawafe i i 

sirw^s^ sfsgaaaia sra^ 1 aargiaiTaaiaiftaT atp ' al g q aa r- 
aa: i a aiagaaia srara arara aaigr swraftaafa ar^asa » a a acasa- 

cagaT%: lagafta a^ftgaga ^aftafga ara; 1 aaTcawiaaia>5aft i 
aff ® a^a a?aa saaraFaft i aa: ^laaa afa aam g fafira 
snaft a aifa:i 

a^tfeftaffar ga^ift: aaalcaa gfa aiqaagiaiaia aiasa aaft 

\ cfcf: ♦ 

aTtwaftai dgi^K^H^dydai aifga: gaaftarfafgaiaaia ffa 
agpa®g5naaiftgaila aga ftgafafe far i ^ iaaa?a i 
sriaaiaft g ya||a T a>gafa daiaq a aar aga fffipaTgfa al- 

ga 1 afg ata^aftaaraila I aif iHw'taiaiwi naa# siaftifr 




[j.B.O.R.S. 


??° 1 


I IT: 35T: f?«rd 3 ra[>'T?ni%^- 




?r?PT iriwT 3 =^tai^ » 1 

5 Rtfi.inFrTf?r 11 (^?<^) 

??raT 5 T iftW-it'HH: ^ fr?r 

(i) <TfewTRr (c. io3a)?rTT n f^cJrar ^ar^T ^ 

^ R ' TWFa' xm I ^ ?r SPT^wtsq I 

^ftwrrfe^: W?R: TW I i juAvt^mAi^ci 

xrn^ ^«T tt^ I sHTf# Trif ^ ^PT^jHrrftTR^cr ^ f^Tcsim \ 
TTf^ I 3T«TFTT^1T«tT^WiIT «Rm<^4^<r)vH'lA 

«w ifai 


Ki if IS' E'i: ril:Z G L* I K I 


»rdpj'|ritiai'i 


I I \ cRT crf^ 

^|: !TfW M ^ II (y^o) 

qf? ?T^^-<iawK4l»ui cTTTflr f^iiTiTTf?r wnwrtin mi 
^n wpmi wvn^ ag f^MdiP r ^r^nrirMt \ ?ri| ?5JTcn i Rf r ^g^m , 

STR^JT «T«T(VTRI|<S I cTTft 5%^ :«? ?% I ^st^sA^^^T^TR- 

»nfA%K«U'#TTSR«iT ^ \ a?r: ^i i 4t)[( tf ^ \ aisr 
f5TWFrf%fts?T^^ I ?f!!W<4r4i’s»<iWr<<'o«4«*'«rfef\' (c. 103b) 
?RT> fAc^RTT ^rsrlrWTt: \ 

#?RfeT I 

sniKil: 1 

A% % - v ! W<Tr 4 ^ 4 : 1 

y 4 l'M(AT.ww»i (7 «T^“?n*TI 4 r^MdffiTSRr$>T I rTOT- 

imh^TITOrfit I TOT T 4 r 44 » 4 THH r 5 T 5 ?T^ 
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R ftwFjMr stfamfefi 


^ ( — ) 




srsnf'i ?qTcTi 


%^:q?WT ?r fsRJjTOt^cr 


JJfTrf I 

?m ^ f^TO^d T HftTT ?rrsrfqf l ^ 
siwa I ar?nf'i s^rmra fsiiK f ^Tv ri eaH i a^ fduMdW i ^ 
»^S!Hrre«TT I qcT: « 

5En%ffrFr ifr q^narNL i 

g5PiT4wTsfe?:r ii 

?R tT Wd*-^ 4 dl‘T I 




'RTarfirfiT 





^ =^r 3 «T 5 rTrm¥ ^ i 

^ =^ 7 ?^ ^ 1 1 (y^^) 

,jf5 H sdafWc»WKi 7 >«RiT'd THRJirRJ 

STTO^ { ?Rr H f^%fr ?fTs®fer i 3 m 9 !fi'^ic«winr=(wra 

^ ?^cr:i ?r5fRr'® (») ^ 

1 (JTT) c’TT I R f%%- 

> m fwftfq craifw ifcr i frasifftrsnTT- 
?cT: ^wriwrf'1 i w^^'uMtT IRI fesWJf- 
iHU^xHt^TC a^ f^ # s (>T gaiPtPT I f 5 rW 5 J«'Tc^ 5 ?«:JT^ sg^- 

?5rssn (c. 104b) 5 mt i%?n?TCRTo#riH ssmirc 1 

i 

f^wprerr'mt rwR 5 TT»f ^ 1 

srakw ff ^rr^^q- ?r srrqr?:: T^q'^ 11 

5 r?qcw ff dw^cR^ ^qrqfs# 1 

?inqr?q q sfmd qfq f% diqqr h qr 1 

3 T!TwqT?mw: ^dwqqwRnqqdt araro^ Hsnl^ i 

. ..... ... r> ■. ■■■..r,. .:..i>^..:.... 4...,?^- ^ ■ r . r- ■s ^ 

BTlqxqraK >TdT 5 Er=qqp^qqiw. 1 
fdqt%fq sRgd 11 

qqqfqqqrf^Rq Ipfer w irq q: 1 
ardqrdqqqqRT 11 

qfe ^T^HTat wR?q q q% 5 j^i qj^Riqrow i Hqi% 1 fainq 

hft qqrfqqqan fqqqlfqi'^iyi qs^ dqfq qqrd 1 a^pq^fq^^qq^Frar 
xrferaRfrta q«Rr i aqr qr qr q: i ?q?n%taT q qi 1 an^; 

^{— ) 

t^«roi 57 ^irq sfiq: I 

^^qifciWRRq !i (y^y) 

qq ^fwfulq q ?qq»%qq srfq^j snq ffai 

%qfer I *f?qqt t^raijrfqf^^n^sfqqrt §q: ?qq»%- 

qq?nfq l qq: . arT qTOira f q i Mtflqa l q q gq qi^qqu^H : sid%; I 
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I 

g 'i Hrc t ? § wsrrinw ?rr?5?f^ 
I !T qTsrfe^mwitsr snseRi: i ^- 


q^fir sRjRT^ jRto?r®c>tmc*rR 

551% I q<M»Hi^cqR^^ I ^«IT ^ Srf%W?Wl% ^[?^]'Tr^ 

s re ' ftre ' d t cTssTT stfOTtfem fsiTsarar i 


■sr^rBl^rTOW (c. 105b) srcWdcsr^ 
^qKiit ?m?iTW5iq»T; 1 

5 T ?ni;^ ^ winner 1 
fflK ' if tfcr qT?r"^f#3[%teTT: I 
sttfrt 5 m^qr'l sti^qcil I 


?R ^n^Rwriwnif wmtnt 
sreqxfr ^3n?*R^i ?mt^ 



TftT: armt I 

cRTf? w4t^!Tt ^rfHrwt II 

'5*rR5Rt ff sjc^m fr 'w ^ 

^<n T | -« i 7rr: I 

!T 55*1^ ^ 5T § ?sigT|sr3i i 

i 

g-^^ntPr ^ ^r yCTPi«JS'aT i 

irwr? ’T ^ !T ^ ^ 

«raf?n 5R^ wpcni?wrepft®^??TOt ?Tri^r ?rr?iTarrt%'dsflr i ^- 
nk ifir sRqtr: I »w gqf^ yc?gk r ci i 

SR (c. io6a) »r>t wRr q' 'sraf?i i m § 

>Rf?i ftjipt fsrsFSR (i) cTfsn^ amt fsrfsram tr^i 5!cft^srf?r 

^<jaw t vTWR > sr R arr snarfey a:%fer"°amFir > 

'•> •^ 'O 

fesag^Rssa aar i ctar % 

amrmr i 
am jfRt^at I 
5a®a?a ^rftt armt aa i 
aa^taa i 
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3ffer Tfpf '|ci£'i¥er: i qf*imd{«tc5TcTT ^nfer ?nfJT anVcf: i ^nfej 

^ f3vi#=Jt ^5^«jw?rT^* aw: sRfWW ?w%?wWw fw^: 

VWW»^?WH1W: I WWW VTfWrW W W^nfenWT WlfWrWIW I W ^ WKWT 
SW3WWWT w^wfsww f(w I sriwqiw{q»si|% W I awtcj a|fM'^3Rn%WT- 

sremswiw: WRWWTW qw i awr gqm § ?aw q^w ^ i ?wwt- 
w^ ?WTwri^ ?WFT qw: I arfw w i 

q-|-|g^e|:i-f^q- | 

fW!:i|%=IM=jrWW^^ Vfft WWT WWfW: I 

■c^ 

H?Wt<4+KW fwwnww: WTWJlftrfw W fWWTWl' WaWl^WTT ?fw 
fwWTW: » W W1f^WKTWFW?n%W « qnW^wtWfRW WWT 1?«r^: I am WTpT- 
WWT ^WW I 


g^Rwtfw 5c<^x-3«i%i%w w fwwTswfcl' I ww^ flrwimwiwi arfqr WTi|WT: 
fwwnwwwwwTWT^ \ 5^rfw% w vr^amr srPr ^ \ wwmwr- 

fitWTWT [? WT]fwW%pT WTWWTMt %W I W {“)f^W>W^®- 

wfwwTwwswraTWTwr^ I w% qcmfwCtrw w'p^iwwt fwfi 
w T | qn% w w fmPr w wmq i st^wt smVnw i w% wt^wRntT- 
WWW wwfw. wifwwT wTT»rm5!W3wnw > ^ fwfwrfqwqwr firar- 
Tnww sRH^ %w I qfw ai^ fwwwtaw stwwr ww^wifSTTm^ 'qwf- 
w tw w^a w^Tcwfs^^ I am i wT%iT g i^b 

wfe:vms5#fmT a%w ^ i a^^aswm ai^a > aa: rnwrowaT- 



^c|'|?yt=hl fq'j|t«ll% I 

aT«liwrT d< 4 l'=hK<rMWT ^ (c. 107 b) Wlfer: I 

sRft^ ^si:wr«ftfc! 1 srRTfH^awTOfl^- 

^ i^^!e>3r arnsi^ i m 

l5n1?f?ra^ sjT^ftsraw stfarffmci^^vrT^ i ^*ncsr- 

afari^f^rfcT i ^ wr?g[?5rfd%5T(5T)’^ww^ 

t 

fsp^iw ?RrT?>rRfT ^TT^pKiT H f% I 
^«rT??r«rT i 

|feibm^ qwrf%^ i 

SRf!mT?cr:SI% 5 ft 5 r«tT 

\ 'Tct^sn^r^^RnsTR^, a romw^a t § ^- 

Oriisfain ^mTcftJTRT'T \ 

sqq% 5 rrB!fe(?a(q^j%r: i 

=Er Jimr ffii^aRTiBiRr if?T f^r^gpcr: i 

^TOfTcf ^ 3 r« 

^TIFTW^^ 5r^W JRfVfer: I 


(c. io8a) ijispsralwr 'roqrT'r q rr aa^w i sntcTi|i 

jw stTOTfsirTr ^r ^f»n?r i 

I ffrd?cr jrqr ^ srRfra; i% ^frrwtrti 

I ?ra ?F?| i^ar i § 5nrf^ jt i 

3r ^ %|?rparfNr^r?[^r( I ciFnIir ■' w ar fTiiix:«<i>c( 

? iRr i I aiwI'T ? ’ tw r ( Vram: i 



5 Tm:- 


jrf? ag'er'fifwwtftj^TS'T^^T 5^s3r?Rnws’qk?3nf?^TO 
HFrfwrai^ cr?T iefr^=4'+' I f| ^ir jt 

5c^i¥fw*rrq \ fa^sq'T?n%a^ '3st°%sg^ mt » ?sf- 
arfg^ ?eg| ^raic(ta t a ^- 

?WT5iwpra^Tf%ai r^wfi r< ^ Tq' a gagi- ffff^ i ?a^*i?=aif^’aaTfrfJT 
^4ii|iHWii area^fa ara^: i fsaFrirRiaa^ i araaa^ 

(c. io8b)aB5ia>a'a^i aw fawR>RT%rcaTa i 
rt ar -faaj^aaiaaaaia i araa^amsarfafa sriaaraia^aa i 
srfa a > af^t'faaraaaa ?fa a ataq i aa: i 

afa ataf^a a af^iaarr aar aiffaraart^ a%nfaa%a^ i 
^ j g'q ' fjja r a fa afwowaf^af^ a?^ aiaa i afiafa a^taiaRra- 

a "»>■ ^ «^ . ^ ...,- -N r ». . 

5WTRT ^ \ I I 

■’^wl^rfi* W(\ I 

m'aarfa aaraalaT a%ar55»=5a^ aaft' aflaaarla^ ?aia i 
aa ar a> i Hv<at^aaaa T aas ai ( a ^aaaaaraafafa ^ asaa i a a 
ga( M<«ia T ^ws aa aRW i a ' ar^ai r a^af afa \ jiiaaaaara i aFnaiarafa 
aTaaa^^raaHT a% ^aat^aa" aaafa ^ i awTataiaar aarafra 
?fa %a I a I aaralarala aaaaaaaa 'i^aa i aaaffaam^ aarr- 
aaia »?a > aRiarea a^aar^ ^^si’^aa aia ar al^issaafa apa: » 
arfa a \ 

at a^ ^aaiafr^ a (t) 

ant 

iPFa ff faatRa ataara: fnaafaTawwfraaaraTfa araaa a 


^1 ?aaaa^ 


RT» f| f^{w)TTg- 


ak “N.... ^ .A.. . 

t- 5 ^^ — ar aar i 



¥jt amgT«lf^:i 'fR'ntf^ (c. 109 a) 

f qu^m;V< lf: I STF^^Tf^?# § ?l5#fRTff»=«Rf #T5r I 

er: ii (yR^) 

ci^Ttcq^ I 

cra'q%??rFri^^’f!%54%^ 1 

C\ 

! ¥r f| rRr'^vfarf?r i 

WT# ?r«rf ^ < SFif^ 

^ 3nc*m>f^r ffe.fstsrasv'TH « 

frorr er g i^tTT ?graT%?nT:?rwPr ffe^i «ri% ;ri| 

T’lnft' 55^f«rfeR*nsiK?JT«?T wt ?i?t 

jrrjf tott i 

. si^^isTF^ % ^iiw i K ^^ HWfS F Rairg i Wfa i ?r?T 
irg a ?T q »T w r ^ ’w 5f%:r# a^irri^c ac 5lTC OT^ sgf > ^! ^ f^ ^ <^ ^ ^fr fT^ 
^^«wrrar> srlrsmafcr si^^- 

?RfH?r. | aFnc^SRH^^^rtsT I jrf? 'R ffiRar- 

3ncFr“ ?^T%fT SRcffT^: TRqt 1 

'yi<?'4i^t4<l I' MMI SHr^'t'Nc'tW I 

SPTPTRkml^ TO«R (c. 109 b) Wf%?HTgsr?T^: I 

^ gf^rafiR \ a r irnR^df^ 

a>«T K'cwivf ?nTH^ai5nTT ^ gn n a ' itj; > 3w 

wdiMti ( hshrfrH^ 'sraiRf^R i ?r fsncFRtssra^ 

?r?R=!RT srak^i antcn^qR^'diw y < !T < = ^^^i%i<dt« SRftaCT ( 1 ) 
?rf| sjcfl^FtT ^^TRjftf'T. siiw^aid^i sr W s^^it; I mm- 
RRarr^Tfwfw ^ 1 saronCTi aj«R5iR«R^1q% \ Han<prawif^ 
^ I ^psTFRnraTar: \ arsrrsjIdH'df^ \ cri| stcikt 

5ta 1l< ' *<Nld I q? fiwnreaTT 1 %^ ( 1 ) 

eRUT: ajaff wiiR ^araatf ftanfer 11 



^ ^ »Tf<*til^'(asT t^TTR 'ans^ *P5[f f^sssrosiwRi i 

irfe? «<l<iR 5r0nasxT%r crf| 

srat’^’^jR I 3R ^■t:fl<><.<^«lr h stsftsRt gfg 

%i!rf^|r^ qRs r a T i ?r: str 

n HR < 3T1^ hRt 5%sR 1 

SI » SHIh^® HRRH|4' I %'«tdNl^ I 

HRRiTrts?#ITHfH HTHR ^ S T5T H&s t ?1 h I 
IRcRHcTI JR: I 

^ I (<^^6) 

imm *ri% HJ%SlH«Plf cRTHfftr IRH: H’F^sf STIR 

\ SHRT I IP^?# 

SRRHMi qsflR ^HIThIh I" CR HS^ 

faRlRHraicT I JR: I 

?rj%^ ^sMr srpnftfHiRTSErar i 

cR: 'Rt Mh qRfHHRR: I H H HT JgmUMC I 

SR H^HT’JlFRfsft mW<^'UJ5<*>rt( HWd (l) fjj | 

iraH Hi^sp^ SflfR ff^ 1 HT^^^PTcrRi: HTfRR ^ m W#IRf'I 

I aRTf^JrHTJ^ I spi 

3R JfH'lftRlMw Rl^l SR ^*rrf? 

(c. IIob)5JdM^> SI H gR^(?T)lJrT SRIH \ R I HH Rfq ' RR 
^ I JTR HTOFcTHh Orr^oI I aiHTc^^MdJ^4S|*)<i< 

I HR H nin Rft fH^RfRfepRqfgHRHar Htn h%r“- 
Wh si H(W(i|r^R I Hfe;?# fREIJ^SRf^ JIRReiRltHsrfJlfe 

% ? ST Ha<H^ wfliR SI HRRHRW I ftRsSsxri| H T ^Rpysqji SIRIR I 

H5fHffrJRHS%Rl||fsdfr HRR clfeai# r HH: HR R W H Rfifu 

!FRn%HHSTOR ^ » ST iR«ri U if^SrRlfq 

dg HH^RMq j?H SI hh: qrTHfe ariRij I h r%^ * cRtPi rhs^ jt - 


2oa 


[j.B.O.R.S. 


fiFPi I ?n^ ^ [? frfk^Jfefew^srar #fcr i 

faw5«itt I ^ lf?r ^ror: i 

^ T ^ i ^qi^eqf q' 5 T ^ 1 5 ^: \ 

i (y^xS) 

) (c. 1 1 1 a ) 7 fioj?sr 'fraR^cT r?Pin^%f;TO?fr§- 

fiTHjt I ff arroii^rmrfeTt ?nwm 3 R- 

'■ I 3 TST«IT ? 5 >^ ?r I iRT: I 


^snt^s^TS^rr to?jr: li(y^o) 

ipswra^ ?T#^Tfew?r?ir ?riN^ 

fij>-<jJq»|Hini'!(l^^iJ<stt^'!H%’ili*^'ri*^ 'fi'?i(ns'fi^Hwti<s<^». »! g ^RT: 
TO?m q>«rf3=aR5TO^>5^: I § cHFm- 

' 5 ^^ gt^gro^ 1 gg; \ 

' TOR% 5 % 3 Tg^'TT''S 7 gt l|%^ I 

C\ 

w femr WT s’T^irr: ii 

f| fgfgg^grgg’OTgdidg ^ agg^sg 

t?g ??gT| I ;Fg ^; %g g%g %g^ \ 

sn^F^: I 

^ rT^l^^tgjsiii 

r: f% ggrogrog® fgfeft 
I gf| m sfcTO 6Rg ?g^n%ggTg ijar gggiwrgw i g gr arg: g^ 
’ft^sgrowg H'teTOyigrggggig ( SR gg<^ (c. mb) ^ggr^^g- 
5gg*% Igfergfgfeppgr ggg u irafgfer g wfgrggg: grg t 
'R^iggRTRW^g g*%g5rigfg ^ ggssg i fgfggsgg i ggrfg gwR- 
TOWFggr gr l^nrig gjgK^gggrg^g gtgrajft^g gggrgSgggTWTrigfg i 
^ 'T’OTT ?n%?R%gmTg: » «rd?g?g f gtei^€g'gggggwcM?((^- 
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I m 

( ?rT^ ^ %(5?)??t: >?T?TOrilT- 
5 1 \ 5T swTO I 5rf?sr- 

f!TO5T ffcT I 

?R qr ?p%«{7ij?¥rf4 I ^ i 

H \ ira I ?ar- 

(f^ f% HT^'»r I irfe ?n%>T 1 WCTtfH 

iRTi 5rT?s#!Ti jrf? ?n^:siw;trt«nf'? 'sraffr i fefg 

?i?raR^^55[^ ¥rTF=arTt5^»Tf?r i 

#?r3f?cr ) KcT: I 

fe^ci?i^r( q;^r^ (y^R) 

^ra'FT #“5T ^?^rH'5IT I 

?srt t m: 

qf? ct^'w ^ ^ (i) f% iRijcr^^sTCTtn (c. 112 a) 3iraT 
*rssw I ^ifcH^?a?fsria' qgr ^ f^arq^ i i 

^?*tPi q®fd ( Etf? STTRTFfW I 

?F%fert w \ ?f?T fwaPT I 3i#PT 5fn^^«if?r 

I %T !?p^^?-r5rw 1 

arfq' 'w > art? ?rrF3iif?raT^ ) ^^r!: 1 

5Ers^!fIT ft lIR?TifFraf I 

eiR RTc^sf ^5^^ (y^^) 

ft fmeri ^ ^ i ^m TF !^ '' g|fe T- 

afwi 5FH=cT(wt) ^npf ) 5rw#7Tfspiv?#fT ?jasrfefr^% ?nTirn!^i m 

arar yraa ^wysT ?fpfw- 

f^mnro^i sftqwron ^dwJiFq «i^hwi 

i I arar 3?raH c?tw ?n^iria iiRT \ ®rfe 

Rar m ^3?T?it gw «p^ > ci|TO*%3R?m w § era 

^?T5^: I H ?r q wwg T ra'lw Twwra: i am aRmrf^i 

I life “SF ira ^mrar ’sr ermt??! (c. 112 b) aa[T»i 

mi 5ft$tTft^'T?^'ftrRi55q^l m: i 




!T% %5nw^ %5ft^£rTO??^^WR^: I ??w |s# 

f e ^Mn %cf ?r3twP3^ sm^: qfe!?«3T^ i w 

c N *W 

asjfsn'dlnEratrr ^^"wwTartwiH^ ?irra » fr "ar few- 20 b 
sqfef a fr fem s ^g^g rt srfew<r|^mrJ%wa%q?TO%r t 
^ ^ ?jw fegrww^ i ^wrawr^if- 

^rcnart ^ 1 ^srrsw: i n 1 5!i^%wfe ^mrontw^rw ?#nfefe 
afcRifecPTOf^ I afSTTf'r i 

(c. 113 a) Jife fnfffets^ §fe fewft JTwfs^ ?fe 5y^^?ar \ 
rfet fe^atw WWTWJT ?#rR«lfevfefe afFTfiR^cT WHT I 

-o ■« 

ifwanit^ cOT fewr: « 

STsifeJJH I 

!Tff ^Rorfew W I 

^i%r t 

5fear 5^31 
qr^iHriiw ^rstar 1 

fe?^ ^rafe'"® 5?fei<T^i srw «atw arr- 

^(»)nWW'HTlfenFU 

wife atT g^M ' xlK^ WFTtT U 

^5r lfec( w<i W?4MV m^WTraatfeH: I 

ar Hifecr wTO%r wfe v(«f^ ?fe fewr: t cr^iwiwjfe^fefe 
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[ i'R\ 


ww gfgr gf i an: i 

Jirfer ^ ii 

sprot g^ TT ;g^W«iC?Wfe T > cT^lft 5T ffT5^ ?fw I 

^>«Tf3=^ ^ I fr ?ri| I 

awTOranrrarfefrr qf ^g g ^iaa < g H^WTOmf^r ft 

grTst^^^ratf!?^ (g, 113 b) I 5ri| ^Tt q n f ct'^ wraff ^ f gft ffnrsnrr- 
sn'^^qpfjgpflrra yjcjii^itimfqrT mi w ftwaH^ ct«tT *tf% 

I 

o 

1 («^^) 

(s>q^ftr?n?rf^53#B^ 55 ^'* n 

r#B q?:^srT?iT5T: il (y^vs) 

siw f life cTsrf^ ^ttfew t 

?tFn?^wrRtfn^ ift ^rfetsi i wsst 5^1 wrrilt fe^nfe# 1 

. c 

Tfe'Es I trf^a te(f«ptra#: trt ^ [? ?E5r&] 

imft 1 

'7^S!T^I?TWf 5 ^ 

q#5R faety ! fq - ^ utg ct?fa5i tfeT^ tf f?t fTff^5cf 
^^Tt^vsaife^TjjT f «rdw (t) nrf^saiisRW'g 

^r^TTfssarf'ctft^cTT^ MfituR srakt I 'w^rfeffraH ?t»ft%ri?rt: 1 


#^Tfwa!flTO’?st?JiOT 5m^ % I stfe fnfiwwiar sqfttrwrar 
g^^?T5rr g smfer: t q i^ wi q’ ^r < r% ar l%f^ \ (c. 114 a) 
amOT Ww 1 3r^ 1% ?n^: 1 3W q^sq^ % I 

4!!<<a\l?r t SPnPT '♦>♦!♦« i«t!!^?i l ^ <^»45dl fTOT I S|?t4M'(^|iti^R>T ftT 
I ttfiTFfnwT SRfirfir: I cTci: ^;%T 1 ?nfq sr#ra i Pct: ^- 

^ft ftlft^spatHf fd^: I tPFftra 


fTR 531 55 


^fsrira a (n^) 


“' f!?i;*q--f|^-^ ^ I !5^-«Trs ?ip^“^ sf< \- 

%fiRfdTf%5fnw t) ^ 50 1 



HV ] 




[J.B.O.R.S. 


qfs r q ' f q snrim^aTJTrwtrqffRf^ 5 uww sirfsFcT: ??t g 

ira:^^ frcwr«Tf sro: i » ?Ts%5r suwaTsrflfs^T: i 

%a[® SJTWsra ^ » cm mcRTT ^ \ ^ STcft^ 1 
aiWfaW cr ?T. qcT. > 


S3|g53^ 

^ cRfti SJJ^qscJT'Sit SJcftiia' ^i3!TOS?5^H I cFp!na|5#T 

sirfifcmc!^ acf^ 1 3T?5T«nf^'a^'«Jfar?fcf ?t ^sncacftfcr: i j?ct: i 
SS-q-f ’^Ti[ra'!Er»=^gf?cr%^fe g?TT ^8fq[^ I (y^S.) 
fssM wfcT ffK?r^#!n»rcn scfk^ i ^ ^ fstwmi^ (c. 114 b) 



jftcwrc 


I jflMr 

q. % ^m %m%^qc5 fT H t ^ g 
I cr«iT ?9Rr*^?mw5T3?fr: t ^ 

SIcfH^^m I ?n ^ STcfi: (f )?[ (:) ^fcT I 

^ crf| aqfaft^crst^tejsRM a°cftcr ?% wtf'f i frff 

marf^r sjaHarcfer icavaqawa i a«ilwrotcr5 

mla mt sri'crTTferMr a#?: i afac^a'4l ' C4i!WHj< faTwacrHa: 1 
sra a I 

^^71^ a flaNa 11 

arasTcftfiiw ^^rsraHaa stcftfa*. sicfHa^s#f^a wja fafwar- 
Hcftfe:! aa: ^uaaaf^a a^a%cT u 

satj ^ 2 ^^: 11 (««o) 

fcsfafa % fa5pa?Wq awfa^aa qa aa^aaTaataaa#aT^ 
afaa®sr 1 aafacafir a aaat »am: sraaRag 
aw^awa T i^Ma rd-»rii<< fa^aamfqamd ?fa fa 5 aaaTa^n%a 
ararnfma: 1 ^ar^amt arfer i a a aroat (c. 115 a) ^a 1 
famstaa: a?aRaaa aaa jaw: » srai 

■'TO wa €:^%i %raTi- ^v-: 

ssiw aw ?TOw ^aic^awq;^ it 


^qTtcTrT ( I ) ?f5T STaRTTOtf'T § 5 ^ 5 ^- 

?n%fTF?i^ %? 5 TTg; i irsfr ?<ifH?r • <u:g q ^^ ' 

?r ?r*%5[%T sra«i«r: i ^ 

^ii|qH«^»reqf?rErRT: i ?gq^#TETT?r: i 

cmrffi 

f^!^psrq 1 ?r# 5 JT^ giM 'TTJTT^: I 

JT Wl 'TR?rTf«l^ {EiWrfg^KiTvrra': \ ^gTf¥g^«I?qTf'r fefST- 
01 fl?r I OT cfSTTfrcTT t m ?W% 5 ?re 4 ^?? 

o cs. 

ftrg ?sFrp|g?f I jrt: I ^ i sr^Rrstr^ s^t* 

?fa' srra ii 

«RJTcJT^ 75 rt ^ 'K^'wr II 

trsTRlT^ ^ %% 'TT^^ cri| I ?rPT "g rr 

§?fRI^'T«r(?)c(^(c. 115b) 53^ ?T% fSSTCETT ?r f 
si«m 311 ^ gJTWi ?rfg^^ 4 wnv'g?J( ^ sraHk: i sra 'R'sn?sratq^ 
?lRTlR«i|B| ifcTI 



gr g^ ^ w p F (i) JT?r: (i) 

?rFr i 

^Tfqtwipirer ?Rr%^(?)f%fw?rT ii 
M t| giss^i^fw ? 5 raH¥?rai^ f%f??Tt I cffTR^ 
HfTa^Tff 5T 5 5TO cfPi ?3rf%f5rGS^5i i 
SPW fgrfef cprnw I 

JTfg ?r?!rr^^®Mg ^ sRft# it 


armf^r ^jrmf'T stwrot f^RnsFTPi cfjjrft ^ f%^: i 

^ '?RRP 5 RI I 


1 




[j.B.O.R.S. 


mm i 


!Tf| H?T 
3tf7 I 

^ ufn n^’Tif^T I («y^) 

rrf| *r^ i 

a«n f^i 

^ I 

Err\^sF?^^^R3T ^(s!T)w^ II («y^) 

^=s|?i! wi 1 

MtRfirfa ^ sTR w ^sTT (yyy) 
all OT^wjsraTa: \ sr^ ?R5 tMt s(cft%: i sratcrraT- 

J i dMl (c, ii6a) 1^ ^ sratfe: i a^anfi^'r 
ara^ra ar^aaHa: i ^ \ 

are^iRf'T a^a afamf a sicil% i a^K^nwiawmia i «r^(?) 
5#mfa55«#T ^ sjatama a aa a d m aTaarndta^ i asaan- 
«naanai a aalaara aarafan^ aa: #a: fe^aara 

%a®ia aar aaaafa <j6'in'aifaa«M > %a i 

aa araaar aa q a^^a^cl wa raa : i aflarasaaaafara i aaaalaia i 
ai? ace ?aa^ a'srfafa awii!q^<?4 a^aata iaaTfa% aamria aafa 

a a^ it^rr ( i ) 

?awla ata^aafasa^ifa^aamaar ?aa^a acSR>Ri% aa^Fa 
a+i5iaifafarai<^ « aa a ?aa^ sranai^ aar a^roanaasa: ^ara- 
swrfea: I aiaaraaiawswraa ai’t: a^rafr ara i sr ff a^ssRira: i 
ataa atfaarizismafaaTa^ at: a^^aiarat sriaaraaraFa aalaiat 
aa: (c. ii6b) a'^faaraaia ai^aaaTswmJia i aai afa i araar- 
aaiaaaa: adw q:a a%c( i aifwafa aisHafaam^araaa adatar i 
a?arcaaaTaaTa?Fa aaww snanft a aanar^ aarfa araaiaafa^^g; i 
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[ 


fqiV: ift? I 

3}%r5[^ =^n?JFr: ii 

o 

^vSm srfrnTRR^ q Tc »T vn sq'va ; qw a \ fes=3r i 

mfi^fen q#r3rTir% & ^ ^srfw^r 't^sr cRft 
f^wrerr sRir^^rtf^ ^«mvRqwf^: « srsr ^ 

fR3W3[l 

^sprferiiRi RTPrcr^OroJlw ^garrfe fiw^g^ ' i 5r«iTwmncR- 
iTFrar^^daraq^. qfctTtferr i an gt^fi i Ht^fe r fr 

fwnfep I srf? (c. 117a) fwfHq f^WRrrfrelcr 

sr^Rs^srili: I cRfWNt trd«crr>‘fni% scjRfrarsRf i m: i 

Errr(3|)5rR Rr ^q s ^i nfg wMdwi sRnta=^% 

I 3Tsn#T fdiTdH I eT«n Hfa I 

^rsrraf^ 11 (m) 

an^ ff R’^^RcTTff^fd^'T g^ araq> i ?Rr: irfarft- 

ffwnfw I ^ smpcRTSf^ ^ qT f<dti t: 

^Pi5^s#3r:i 1 h{\) i<i«i^n:m<r|T 

SfRRSRrmH I ^ «TO)>Tt 
3i«n 

JT'Tft'^fft zmTrfftWf5!T?JTf^ I 
M<+li)W f+'\iv=i ?Rji I 

3rPprf^^°pT ^ TO? I 

(^) 5’3?rP=''fTiT^^^f^ sr^j^orat 1 
ir!fi?iftiRVd?v ?raTW gferr ^r f% 1 
5fecSF%?r I 

¥TOr ^ fw I 
EtfdFrj^rkdd^d #5W ?inffl^i=i i 


' ^-^-s^-^{===^-i;:’aTppr5^^ vjtemqiRlt I 


[J.E.O.R.S. 

?{s^%PTT ff I 

q5pl#?r 5T ii 

(c. ii 7 b)jrfe?r“sgrf?^^?TTc»iffr 5Rft 'arRsr%5T: g^: 
miriH ^ srn^ i i %5 :?rri 

srro I g ' t:^crq : ^4 i 

?5r}^ SJTiraT Ht??TTSf>rRf I srsTR^H^#! 

^ar I I tf3^ TrcRfawr?!! 

jp^rfsssRT I § jt crt: 'Rg^Hcwr q^Ycw h 

'Rf^n%?!TRj i stiRRn^H- 

r*riH f^^TFT: I smif I 

cTSTT cf^^wer wr ?if^ ^ 5 : 1 ) 

JT wm^ ii (yy*^) 

STfJTtr'I ’Tf^TfcT acRcfcST^TcPTri?!- 

^^icnrswjTiwt^ sr%^i fet '^^rifewRMr cts^- 

Jt^rrqfacTfr^ f% suMr fr M«t: \ 

3r«r 5iw?5r cr?q^fe^ 1 

^ irrar ^?fF^ n (yt^o) 

awqinT: srarw^iiiWHV 5T ^iTq%ic|7rra^ 'TRTT«i':i (c. ii8a) 

fe^lcqf%HraT3q?ffiH¥q% ?tf]srf?rriq cr“csrf?Rrrf%^ i 

fwq^^mRmrrarTsr tR gwfe ^ fwr ?% n Iwmird# 
qtg^Rj’i^TO'w# i erwR^rwfM HRF ^wviiife fe' 

%t? I H I ?fRRRBr ssRfjRl srf?mfenT i htrrrit 

®qqRrq?iqsTO3W(r=»(ft% ^ r wfiRfq at > a^ 

s[5qT%T<M a Rtrfeia %a \ 


aaaa 1 ^ 


^swararnrr f| faat aHnR^(^)w; 1 
^r=wi«(«fl'i afe^cii+rlfa 1 
3R »?aT?u 

5WTT^«rfw!fn^t^ aT?aH???T ^WRcr; 1 (y^^?) 
%t src^RwiTOft ^ 
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• [ m 

i rm rau^n sr%#i qf? frriTR- 

?TR 'TCg^?^'^ I f I 

1 fT. q'^l^ctrilrf I STTSERR 

sirgsiFrTf??rRTw: i 5Era(|as=Tii wttc^M « %a a c a ^ gfi stcrar 
Ig^arfe^ ita i a. "roa ^Fafrerar aateraiaia i 

a q^a raaiwaa a^%a^a^:aaaiat% faf^a^ i (c. ii8b) 
aj^ aatfatar aiFf aaHaftafafa i sra adfa a'^aaaa- 
'Bsfa I aarfa a stca#a f| g^aataar araann i ®ra>ra# i 

saa^ % ?aaaaT«aafiTa%^ afaarfer h aa: aarar^Rafta qa 

a aaa: (t) arRaaara^ ifa ^ « faaaaa qa af| ^ afa aw 
aaaaaw^ataafM^ aaraaatsvaaaw"^ i aafg ?awia aaa: t 
araT?^5w§ waa gaMHa a aava^ i a5a% i w^- 
^^avfwwar » aa: aawwnar a fwr i m jpRaaara ^waar 
faa^a scaarearg i 


53aa«rF^ 5T 


?3aa«rF% 5T ii (^k^) 

awria wTaf^saa^waraarralfa a?a«a^wfaaa: i aa r g a a > mt- 
*aT%a3iacRa V aarfl I s^wW i^'faaiwlawaaf^ aaM q^ihlaif a 
aar i %a a<§<a%aaa gfew i a'ai^Tv^ww^a areit^^iaaTOiafa 

(c. 119a) ifasrwwu aar a aia fewaaatfaafeiwaaT i sjfsaaWi 
aawrar** a afawfa i a?wra ft^arlaafaf^ tacfta#at 
aaa: i qaaw|6saaTt%fa %at aaf ?aa*%aaaTCTT!^?ria aaR§ \ aa 
qa a^a r saft aa^atai^i aawi%rawfa afwf^atsaHaa qai 
asfdaaafa waraar^ aftacwt raarfi 1 ^ 


] 




[j.B.O.R.S. 


sr«W Stc^r^RTTf^f^: 

WNi: sr*w srik’*icm 

JRTT: I ?I?Erff 

^«ss?r sjcJTOT srf5rqf%ftfH 


wid \ ferf^T 

3r^snrif?% sjctrerar Ftcsdi^nMar ^ n wsTrf? i 

iTT^rra'^^rr^ ctpttI^: i 

»355 m’^mm f^: ?t 

^Nj^, n %ff3:^rR!; ?rf?rmH5RTT?r: \ 

cfl5T??ra;i q^r: i 

ff 5r?cr^c^?rwf i 

3 FT«rr (c. 119 b) TTgvrf^^ II 

cr«rTf| I ^ii'T«'i|fr<{5ff g^: i 1 ?ra': r*P?rPit: 

I 3i«n1% ^qrat’-f aw fq-fqi^qr^'<f¥rfcr »ftq^ i 

q> % q-wqwaqi gKflf^ I ^ %a I q^ 

iRrfTcq’fs# 1 
fT^qi^sqvTFqmwq 11 

ft% tqiql'^d+ldd I q ro i ^-faid I 

3mranm^ q qwrciqT 1 

q6!T%?5r i 

55 ^ 13 ^?:i 3 ^t: ii («^\?) 

^ qtqtqqrrqt qtfjR: d% ^ fqq- 

^ qrptrfq^ fqq?cfHq (l) fHq q^infr TTqriqqWt q%q; | 
ms^: fq t?q q gq: f?pq^ | 3iq 



1 

3fqq^f3qrqqqqfmf% h 
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[ m 


*^?n!T^JT>fTT!T (:) 
afq' f| 5lrg^?^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

cRoraHI iTW:i 

?r 1 It (^HH) 

§:i5inn=^jf f%?3 I 

I Icq'll Id 5^ ?^W?nTt: 1%^ HraTT«>i 

^ ^rni iiwTT I 5T ^ ><M*iid wt srrRftf?! HTfm- 

gJTtrPT i rm dw ?rR?fH5r 1 fn ^- 

Jimr: 5^?rfci |f*nH>i# ^qratn 

ffe %w I antH 

^TOTTfJf 5 :??? 2 T?n 

JT ?r?TdFW^i ITFf" qi5pq^ ll (<i<^^s) 

IT f# I iRq f d<^;idw>f jftfqq: ^Rg^- 
m^RRWraW cTRT qtfqq)' H TH lT r^4lPldl I ^ % qV^^: 5f^:^?qT 
fngrr: 1 3iTOn?Tq^¥t% wnfn1%^ ^ 1 qHrnnfg crwi^rt i si?^ 

qFWrtd irs I n\ qTfqr^lt 3% I g^ T p^ f T if >Tc?q 

q 5R5q^ q fjqiqw. qqf??r cl%?: II 

shjtri ^?rraF5R|^ 1 

WRfl^: 11 (y^d) 

f(c. i 2 ob)q^%?qRnBTa^ I snRiwg fqJWRi 

%?»T 3RT: 3TqRT q d^l'HlOqqiqqx^llH I *Pl iqijjq- 

?dqrtTfrr %5T I q qrt5q?qTqTO; I H d^ r C T ^xq q ^Hlq- 

Is#?; I ^didqicdl q qg: (? ) ^ qraiTnqt f:^q^q% sqsRqfe (l) 
q>ft § q d^q q qqTRT gfedTI dfqrrpnq ? q q*tqqi^ R qq T f3T- 
fqfq q r qra^ qq: II 

qq q siinqqH'r qiddirq^qtlq. q q |qf fqqwqfq sriddroqiqr- 



"* fqq-q^ 1 qjq-sqtq ^"q* 

Tqq I qteqiqiqr^ sfqq>: I 





[j.B.O.R.S, 


] V . - , 

apdw 1 5 T si?nfe^^: i wmwr srsrf^: i ?rf| 

cT 5 Tr 4 ^^?*r I <m srar ?t ?n 


HWCT U 


!T5T SRn?*ft 5T 1 

•o 

aw \ 


life a?Mi^ywc%’rarf^ scar fatPFKT f%iTa(’Ri)’:?T%T% fef 

Prow I crarHa %a n (c. 121 a) 

[ ^ 5 R?T^ r 

^qt^ 2 ?Tsr? #:«? to wr i i^^vsi 1 ] ^ 

^ 5 T^ 5 TO 5 eR 5 r- 5 mTRf 1"' j 

R^[?«^]^ 5 !jn=?Rr s?rfVRTR: 11 (v^®) 

w fat^aHOTfspp^ ??TOiTOwf I 3 wir ar^rfRanwa; 1 
33 ri^fqi%nrft' atroia ila aRT^: i a^ ara^lCT 

sqfaarcr: 1 arsaf^raifT fe fa^*ra %fewaaT at aa% 

^ ■ .. '. "O 

wta > aa%T a f^jialat i aart: 1 awftfeaata 

arfaro:: 1 

( 3 T^)*at?RWT^^^=aaftr‘’ 3 ra! 1 

faatfa^wwRs^-Jidi 1 arsar % at 1 a a a ir Riii aa ?saf a>: « at 
a>«wi% a fa^ssaar ara %sa^ i aa: u 

arsri^R^TO^ 

afega % fas’ia afaa®?aajaT fasar% asa^ fe^afala a^ 
astar fas^ w aaria anaronagw: aarersria^ « aaaar at’’ 
aiar^atfa saa^nHa a ^ariaataa* sracana i a a saaatsafsa- 
aararaiwaT a^asrfaaaa^a a«t asaafwsrasia: 1 (c. 121 b) 

’ aaa-w^ a^^.j|^jTa-a 1 fa aa^-5R af’R-a^ 

I %-a^^ a^^-at ^ 1 a®^-a 11 
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[ 

m i m q;^ i 
I in^ carfflrRR^*r‘3®iifH?r I 
snftfR I ^ 

sJT^sppr %i:jigT I (y^?) 

H ITfJT q^ITcT; I 

qfe 5qwT«»‘«»mifq siRcftsq: qs^srr sqfaPSR^ q sra^ I 
fq^’imcn' 1 ■qf^cTBii SRqSfRT: 1^ I 

c\ >a s» o 

?n ’qr^ET sqft?r: st?qw. st?qw I ^<R'Cq : 

tRtsrqq ^ « ?rH> h fesfro i m Ep%qT qfcrqrowRtsqf qrfqqm- 
(t) qq% I fw I ?r?T| 

qr qf^fiira'Ksrs: (?t) srcw^iqwit i 

fw^ M# fi ffFW I 
fwqiwn^ ii 

qf? ^r%T qw ftasnifqt fqiq: f^pqWTqwfftqqiq « q fT^- 
r5OT|*tFf I 5T qrwn sfoMcw i h^t ^ i 

wsfT qr qr (c. 122 a) to q f? 11 

5TTRT jirfer 1 
acft q ?#f iw^ttovirI' qr etc ( 3m qr^^cruisq qjar 

?%! 


q! | ? Rqq ) qq % sRfHsmn 
cRmScT I 

^TOTct qqr ft: qq: "it I 

q^qr?| TO ?fe f%TW|qTOq% Ii 
TOTT#^ qfW 5TOTO I 

q#q?5Er <q^ sq^ft^qi ii 
fqqr fq:' cRTI 

qfi f^qr q|qqr>its<^ qqrtfTOfj qqrffijft^wt i ff 





[j.B.O.R.S. 



[J.B.O.R.S. 

WTfPStm: I ^ I 5T w n^wot 

«ratffr I 3Pqwi^ viFcRH { ?Tura^ ^ 

^qr?^ 'EreKW w i 


irflf cT^rnjCT sRtwrf^rar^ ?w5jq>^- 

4mqq>^ g ><i’=(oti4i^»( ! ^ ' q vn^wimT i sm 

3?T?rai 5RT» 

cT^^ ^TT srfiriTJf ST’ETS^ 1 

t)adi4fddl4)<^q4q r ff T ^nsraHH- 

yigd« rT ^qiyfiria (c, i22b)r!RwqTrtqf^3!?^ ^ 

si?ftq#. ^nfsfcTiTTssS® 5 % srf?»'TTfei \ ^ srfamfef irar«Tf 
fac^fea^gqt 'srtH i irt 5 ci«it^ qsft^sRTiT crt ?t ?nTT wd'cfcqfe' 
mf?r% !|^* ^nfsrat qrr ferr^ \ *nTr ?% 

sim^ ST fff g PTT gqf lr I cRIf \ ?!5# q^ 

5qii|^q|i^ - ^S4)T-i4ird^l^ I sf g 

....' - ■■:..*\ - ’*> ^ ■ . £ 2 ^ . 

?^F?tWfr: \ cTOT I 


^fesrf^sT^Isfls^ ^fsr I 
^ ^cq'^tTT^qTsrrs^^qTq^^n'ST'E^ I 

cf^^jtqrsqqirrW qTwqtq<T 1 
arftr sett^ qsr sri% qrl^ srari 
^ 'q in^swiimt ten i 


i fgsn ' st r sft a T ST ' fifcy4fs i' =sia[d 1 
31# 3iRTd«f«4^« ^ferr u 
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[ 



5r|q%3r^'#Tt siRrf^«r%: i 

f% CRT: 11 

(c. 123a) am a?T ?Ee ^ 

?ST€gI ^ ^ 

Jlf? 5EST3RTT ?Sff)^cpiftisaaE; I 

e «. e e 

?cam^frdsmfrra ^ i1It w imr i^a: 

?fe6fpm ?#=rm 1 cmr ?r Omcmr^cT 

a X e a 

^?f?T I 3T!^ J^STrat H ^5T fciW'W 'R?isd'^#m5mT?Tm 

mfsj s«ftf?r: 1 

cIsjmHa I CRT: I 

#Risg[SM^?r ?2nc?w'4^»Tf^{ 11 (v^^) 
araftr Mm ^ 

^fgRisq^ I ffcT: FTig; I vrfmmm i 

\ m nWmr |5q§ nm ?ifgr mnfq 1 

3T#?>^ fmmmm ?j% ^ Mqtmwmlq ^ ms ftqfaxq ^ 1 
mnr mmcTOir a[iem q^ smtat dm?qq5qfqmT%fq qrms^- 
(c. 123b) msRqfmq^i qf| 5 im mqnqaqr 

Mm I arq mrnrfq is^ag^qfcqd aq: MM: i a i matg q- m c a q >- 

c , a ■ c 

rMimmiH » mfEsm m f Mmmqdldl ' aroti craMftg'‘‘ 
fa: t aFnammampr q^ feadtsraldV mqbrMt^ i 

■ ^ ^ ^ * .... r- ■*>. «««_ ..,■ - <S- r> '^■r ^ ; _ :..*». . ■ ^ ... , '.■■ ,■.. :. . • : f^.■..:■...: ...... 

^ ^ SrtcTOfW cfW ^R«rWcT^fn^^ ^ w: \ 

M: I m M?5mrfq a ^gg a Ma a aaatfa Mta i 
am % I 

qalaa(^)samm aaFMfa ar fa: 1 
a (ff )aa %afa%faai# 1 

^aaMaaitf fafaaraf a%fef 1 
^aaMTTROT aM^'fafa aM 11 

aaamqq aympf^ac# afa a ma r aHW 



[J.B.O.R.S. 



?i: 5 R 3 i^ ^35 

sr^ ?mn^«iww'FiT srf?rTO?j%^ 1 

I ?gsrfe 5 r ^mt( i ( m 'srr- 

si?iT«T i 3 t«t (c. 124a) f{^?ptmwRfii- 

wm f# its^f5i^n45^5T3ff w. 11 (y^^) 

irf? f^Ni(i 4 < 7 rR{^iwJi 3 in=(a ^^STf? 

Jifamfef I 3 i«T ^ f^ 5?a^?^TrfRw: 'toit" 

ff wtfir fcT; 1 «T^ ^«r sm 1 

ff f%>TFftJT ^«r«T%cr i 
wtrftr ^ttn' 3 =^ ■■aqisrincr f| ii 

nTsf f53RiT: 5RT JT SH^ 

?f?r 1 3RWT f ^ ffranw 1 m 

% l f?r: t ^ ff 3 R 5 rf!T I f| 

f«aT?nCTi wm^ ^>» ns = ^ife ^ m g ^;ia rr(?)?arm %% 1 

^ 5 #T S%c ?^H 5 gfHeTSrcft%: I r« ^^i^( TSRT- 

SRftcft ^ 5 RrrfiR ta\ff^:W< 4 <^t 4 : > sri^T =^1 ^ ’S F - ^oHrd<»».Hr ?- 
snift 3 WKoir^rar«mfV m 11 5 nr i 

5^ ?r 11 (ys<\) 

fr^?nTmw«1'>t^R fTfsirmt » 

(c. 124b) ^ !=?Tsn 5 ?r 5 cf?F«^: 11 (y\9o) 

I *Tt <pH<iiHH| 4 '>H(i: I !Tlf W?*Tt ^tTSf^roft WFr ^ ^ TT un^d - 
T!|«psrra?TO|» rr^rr % 
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I 


?r5^<Ti%£( iaT>T% I 

^fcwrT^' f^w wrwqT«fT7 

Jim srfasniw firai cpeit i ?raWf?(— -) 

•THRwfeaiR srferf^ sRffttRcr i 

rfcrw(? )w<T5n:t f WRtw II 

qf5 ?r5# 5rf?mTf»>r fwfvra^w^mT writ: ?RfwR¥TOi%- 

WTWT^^ ^ I fl RTfer cfsIT. rRiRTraW^T I m ^- 

?#frsrOTcrw wifew^RTwra ttstt ttIh 

?wi%wTvw»mii 3T«T 'T^ofl'T^^wra ?r«TT ia% cTWPm 

feW«l' ITfitliToiW I Tftft 

^ irtwsra^ cri^HwfiTciTfwT^ i w 
fewm « aaw few" ^q r < TR RH*IM>< (c. 125 a) 

Tiraw^ I wg m JTcfffcRwr i 

[ ?i^sr ?i#nn?r 1 ]’ 

^RWT^ 1 

wM ^ SW^T^q: II 

55awornH: wtIwtwhwiwt i ii wnpr strp 

qiww q 'l f R Tn q^' ) ^:n 

CV'O cc 

^ '^!FT f%:^TTTcirr^ ST^tItSTWitt^ 1 


IT I'qgiTTTf ?ISSTI^ STfinw i cRT TWWRW ff y iTI r Sr WiaW I 
S(?«T5aW 5J^»Jrr^'W«"lri|H<TRTyS«irq WHI cTWTxRfq fei?5T- 
Tnwi-«igTTT^ TOTOWitTH^rq WT srfwf^: » arsn- 

■qfqwT cRTnw ^ q »w%| cf 51 ^ 3: 1 ST wa:§ iri? sTTfria# 

?iiTf?fw qiw 1%?sicftf5T: I sRftcftiTf’’ Htqqra# irf? sRfHrri TiTTfffe %g i 
%iT sRftearr ^irmi sra'lTai fwirlfaws^a i sig sicfttrsicM aw 
sfciteTi IwiftficW T g'<tafaHt %g I ST I j'd'iJ^ailq qrw- 
aRftcTT sRTlfa ?TTST^ I si^ itg awcwT) fcWtT#fcT I 

grwr: awt: wHafe^ a fewa 1 


wa-a I aa-wa taa t 


I 




[j.B.O.R.S. 


frrsnrR^: ^sm?r i 

(c. 125b) ? 5 R^r«fe%r: I 

^ I qf? ffeiTIctrH 

qaqWK <Raif?r SIcftcT ffcT ?r fe fgT ) i:S<rdq ' ^W ^ I 

^arq^q- sn?Tsg s^tu#! aFn?rrqffffe?ri%f^: I ga ^lfd ^ qadgqtcj; u 

5|r TOTT^lfW^ 1 (Vvs^) 

?n:g5Ereir 11 qfe sRnian^TT ff^ar^T^gfraRt: qi«rf3=gcsi^?i^T 
acH^Fg^d g^iw^WT ^^ T attfq atrq^ ^ qaRf t 

I i(^qgg^ q fgr: qrftfd': l S R^HcI <^rr %cT(l) greFqMd 
qEjTfa' feqaraw 1 5Rftq?r ?% %g; t sw srarsm# q^sRj 

sjc^fr ^ I ?qq*arfrercrmfq a?qcftfcT Irt i frf| 

qcjr^ d-°dcgdl r qH (i) 3 n?»riq ^ i ctr 

^qdNdd<^ I qasm stcfHnf^ ?1 hi dciHf ?<e;i 

, , ■ e . ■ ... ■ c 

ST dtid f g T a d1fd q^ ¥d T >l aft?Ttfe. qart m SRftfcT Sfcqfe CRT q 
qacarr, g cft f a ^ ^ crt ^ i dwrgqqqN*>d srcftq^ n fssdr 
qt^cT qTqfqfeTq » 3 T«Tf q€^^'^sc«n?f » sriq ^ i (c. 126a) 

TFTtpT^srffq jttIm ^ fwcrr* ( 1 ) (’e^) 

ai1| cTW Stcir^ ^ cmT%T i^SUcTT {() ?rif ?qwT«T 
5rcq« I cleft *Ht qsiq’qfesqsrftrf^: WRUHfac^m^lC I ’m 

mv^ ^ sncHTfej: srfcnnTci cratfurq (i) q^ q4td<<^ 1 ?r ^ 
s(m«i'dfefcr qRpfiq: stfcwriR i jrfcninWfft q5qw Hcift ?rcqV^ qfe 

qfq 'R f%qR ^ I ^qqttcMcti anw I qr fq^TP^TfelT I q. cfSq 
fd^Mi<4(+nc(<<^ I ^ ^qanq^q^q ^cMd qisif | sra' r q gqd^ Ty R'ffWfi lfe' 
I qftq sqq|K: |^sn7r»r^% » 5^1% S(f^ ^qtRTcq I 3 r d ' cq ' d 4 d 

q TO"°ql 55 %rtq q I ciqi iifq m*% 5 qsraiRT^ I I 

q \ RRarfq qasrcnqiqfVrfql^ncj i ^ q Scft%Rq i 



qH-fqq-fw^(=snTTft 

: »)— ?Rr qteqPTFcl^ TO: I 
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I 5T sTf I SI?it^?r^cT cTJH 

f| sRftfcR [?^1 *TOar^?yMT 5q^: I s^jrdfen awff ai -c iwc^d T 
(c. 126 b) I KmNICT I STpr 

Trirm arrtV 

ir^JiftFrr ^si^^rr m 1 

'T^m SRJTfe^: ^ I sra: u 
'3T5r^RTPii^t; w sjf^cars^srwf^r: n (yss^) 

fr 5^mT5nWJfr: 'TOTWJm m sir S Tir s M S ' d ^-^ im T ^ ^:l 
SPSRH sr#TTc<fRT q3T?^SSWiT5TT: 5RiT5iF§ ;T1?5W H 
^5T S^rfe: ST^T^TO^Tflri;^ I 

a^ ff ?wcR%T HawicswraR 3?rsn sRtw>TR> 'g^Er? aCT 
?Rn%: a^T5i“?nj 11 

?r 5r^5Rrer?’T: 11 (^vs) 

m[ 51% i 5 t a»^iwtri«i*t«<5av 5 wi»di^wr^dH5=a ^gJHqmaqKt qt 1 

crtgra^i^i 

Tff 5Ft5frnTi% ^Hr’Si^ldwrCcr: 11 

q^tr dw wdi fdiaiqra ' «^a>iRf»^fi r ar^rata' ?aiTO#T f a ^wirHd t 
>da5i5iwi arar astar fdaidFdC«)i^‘adi i 
a'csaai 

5Tf? ?wwr%ffr^ fwT^aRSRcR’T 1 
5T5^^4d4«tl'M( dl^ilTd+ilT ?rR^: II 
STTHW arfer wrf5TT# a 1 

salMwa (c. 127 a) cTfqrf'T 5TTWt%a awd' I 
m qaif II 

5rsrpi5<pw fgt ife: l 

%¥F?ISJT §5=^!wf P[f It ()i'S6) 


®rf% sr«PT«i wi 5^ ar# #WTa sra>m 
a% af^TTirsnr 1 
h ?ina 11 


'Ear%r<i%i 


[J.B.O.R.S. 

^ sr^Ri^'TT jt: ^ I 

? 5 F#pri sr^T^: II (y^*l) 

Cv 

?^jm5Trfr^%Tfm g sw^rn \ f'm- 

^ ’T^on?ft% I i 

^"Rr^fT STOTT JT ?r?Tr I 
? 5 r?T 5 r^wTT^T?“w sr^TJO^ li i'^co) 

a rsr ^ 'i ^ f^ s ( ^i5iW«T? ^ q ' swt5i^ t ?n«R#fT5ng \ 

!f 'TOTrfe: srora: i swt 5 IH i sr%f|^sRv(^(^)^^ srtoth 
swRira I gf fsrsraRRTt^j 5 Fn?rRfr> jt stroor- 

SRTRT^W^ I 

w 


?TgT«RT: I 

52 T^R: (c. 127b) STrR^^ I (yd?) 

5 rt|® snrtTJft: •Rm sr^RJisRPRi^vnar: 1 

I sRlrom^it nsm^ ^mtsgr: nffr ^- 

SRJRT SFPT 55 |t STT^W » 

wj^IkT 5 T ^x^xvm srsiT^ > 

f^^^^TTTT^ JT SSfT# f?R^: I 

^f^r wTWT 5 =?TRr g;?f?Tq; 11 (yd^) 

Erf? f?ijqr?g?’i=n?rr 1^ fsa: ffw" ^ i fs^tirfcT 

f^R^flTErar I ?<sa^ ?isdirf?f fetto i fwrfir? » m 

?5iw^?T5} I ftjft? ?#rfirilr I cR? 'Wf5?cr i ??Tfvi^ =ar^Trf?^ » 

'g^TfwpfaPrfw ^ Strfl?^ [ ?rmf? ?»sSt??T ?!«rf*Ifq[ 7 ra^ I 

sw 9 [#^?rf^TOnRrft Or??: » ?n???r?? 0 »g?mq \ n ?T ? ?? ?r ? T - 

ft? Or??: I f% Or??: I 5 R?T- 

Or??<(??t??#?t???? ?f??s?OrOT Or??T ^: 11 
?IT 5 R?T*%I ^ I 

(c. 128a) 11 (yd^) 
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i r^fifiTW- 
55r«n1|) 


dfefSirfe I 

SR t^rsErifr ?r i s^^q- ?rj^ si|%- 

« 

I 3P#T ?iTra; i 

JTIH I *T«IT cRSRPn# ?t|- 

qv#=r sRftTRffrT m sriHmferv i sqrt^ i 

ST « frrfq w^: sRftn# i f s g f q R^ g^ ^dR smH^- 

ftfcT %W » JTl rTFinftr StcftcrfWTf^^^W I 

SR SRnH ?rE(Tl?S5¥lwrar: SRm: iq>s§ ?W1?55?Sr>lW H SRIcT: I 
?r; cri?f?r 5 T?ft 5 Ri sntpct ^:i 

5R RFtnf'T ^grerfiRferr ff^RFnfq 

I %3RRsq?jfT I n 
3TRd’ 1 

ffe^T SORT t?rcqT?Rtr?q7r 
i qR (c. 128 b) qgn(ri«T ?inH I 

ar?^ sjt^ oi(^ gq^<A|fc(Kq«ic|^<a’ I 

^ •% O A ■ 

?RtR?f1ciraT VRTT qftVRlfq- RVcf I 

I srasqqT f?qT » d4FiR«T- 

arf^^^fefi smrfq fqRSR^qn^ srrfer *{RT«if i q qtsfe- 

J» V, 

cRR^I q5T(:) I 
5RH5: Wp55Tt (s)lt^: 

St > ^Pjm^ sbIjrr 

aiqigqwrci I qiqtfq 44idWTi T ^ ?nscqR?«nqf ^ ?cqrfgr- 

,N 

a%qfR:i cm R gpT: acftqvFTt snRW# g;fgqq^ 
^pi^qtRRvrffoft I 



[J.E.O.R.S. 

?r 3 itjra<ji cT^ %i 

^sj- 1 (y<i«) 

^qi?r!^fei^?T 5 = 5 r»JJ]NFr: 0) 

I fgwTOi^ f? ^ ^ ffiC- 

Mt fr«t sTOTcflfd: » H«n ^ I frf| ! 

disaiM I 5n[d?w^»rRR^Tj^gr » zm gram 

i i rawdR oi dra g^amErf'i (c. 129a) i draff i rag- 
ferateraf rar gf^^rara i ar% iirarararirar ^fraff^: sr^^dtet i 
dfgffs^gp qg sra dHmd 1 dd> g f g ragm gfdd^ gfgf gf <?:ra4g > 
draraj^i qd:l 

raF??Tg^feiraf .4 sraJTHt sg^wrai i 
gl 5 g(f )ga^ «?graf d^gf c ra dra srrara^ sfdw ?fd m^- 
#ft d ?raf I ^ gg- dmcT gfrag^rafg raftid ^fgffg: i mmm- 
raraidfrra gfgffrarfddfg: i dra ^ ifd d 5rad i m ^3^ 
rad^sdgraifd g srrdd%: i dra did dtd r dd T rad: rar^ 1 ^ ra r - 
rararagra dr ra^ggr^ » rararg^rarasradf ^fg Jtm: i dra 
ragg gfgfd% gggfgfd d raid i grafrora dra ?fd gg i tjraf- 
dd^gtrraraTd i gg srardragr ff^^^ra?# i 

ct rara r d d d i) 

.■■."■■. s#' N ■ ■ 

f^t d II ('ec^) 

d f^ddrddrafdgdfddrafddrraTra# 1 dra ^mxi gdrarar 
gradrara i gg fggraddfgr^ rag ddN(dt6d drafir 1 
^STR Rd?r JR^IWT II 

(c. 129b) gfd fgggg^raradgrafd dddfdW gf^ gR p gd 
d graf^ 5 ^ I ^rafd^lTOT raid 11 gg fdrarafragr^ fdggrgrg 
dra d dfgraffra g^ 1 giranraFg gfra^ 1 raw dra Tcdis^ 
drag: girardr^drangf \ dd^ u 


srfe i 

sra?#H WT wj f%#i%cr Tdf^r WRH^^zrfg^TMi 

a^rrantfu u 

silfPircjc^ W!tN i (^<^<^) 

¥f^®c^!T ?f5#?3r 5?RtiT^T?Fn7ci'?:»T57^ a ^- 

wjramf i ar^f^^jf'n^'PFcranj I 
cfsn' I 

?f^% ?Ti(s)5wr I 

^ ff^snil^r ?rT =5r 55? i (y<i'\) 

im #w ttfuf H^Fgt n 

U5 I 5T W ?R: I W I 5Wi|Vp5*T?:55 I SPcIlT 


ar: I 3?fcHT5 

5t%l'*rsiiTOcn. 5!5> 5 sr^nf'r (c. 130 a) 

tjssf^ g^’qTcrt^ 5 cT: CTT^ I 

cf^STSfWa I qw: I 

>3' ■ ■ 

^45 ^ 15^=5 i#7T g ^cli: I 

®rP-ff^5?i¥r5r 5 ??rT^ f^row^u^, 1 (y'^o) 

5I5?W!TW5W aR-gHRiq=5#fsraHa5 WR I 

5 ff SR$5 5m ( 5raa^ sr^rafTfe %h » <pnf 1 

i'». 

3 RTWTI 7 5in5f5T5wipM 5f^a%fmiF«?n' i 

■ 

ariq 5 J 

*rraTO5ftr 5 fd -o^-i (W^ (5?=B#5fWFlT!T: I 5 i 

€<?T!=r>3T5T lf5 55 ^151 fSS: I 


m ] 


WtTcWI^T: 


[j.B.O.R.S, 


^ I ;T 5 fern: Icipr%^ <T^: 


H t%^ 

«W: I %3=sni 

fr i (y<^R) 

t?w ^ g[T I JT?\fetrsr: 

¥rs^«!ff)7iT fgw«TT^wra?T I HS|T fn 

^3sr??fi?Tr % 

^ (c. 130 b) ^ I (^<\^') 

# 5nr^ ^7r?Rf^S5TTW??r%jf^ I 
fw|x^5TM??iqj ^TTl3SITf^^r I 

ff (i) i^fw lf^t<TOTOrarsra5^ 

SRRTST: ^wT5W I cRT: cmrftT 
stm srt^ i n f^l^^nraHT ^ i sr^ 
fewr: l I 5m f| I 

^ ?*Tsmrfe^ i 

^ »njra> f^: TOfferwfcram mit 

mffmts=3r will'd K ( 1 ) ci?9i>«mfl' mr# vjrfjcT- 

ftfcT 1 3m Jr mscrmmV n msjT- 

I 5I«rT t 

^5^?rf 3Tt5r^^ I (y<^ui) 

m; ( — ) 

^q^rr „ 

WTsr%s?rfe ^ , 
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srTgraRRTJT 

sp^q^rmpT (c. 131a) I WRTETT q^RTr^r^jf ^fcf SRSTSfOT 
fsRrrWRj; 1 ?R=»TR?»%3R I am 5SRR%R JTRcfrtR fi:?lRTOR%RFfr*1% 
!7 ^ ^nq? 1 ^ f§:sRr^ ?#tMr 1 

amif I 

^ iwr ?t 5 t: 

srfifcrf^ % f 5 H 1 I ?r ^ g ^rfedwr: fcftw- 

crm; 1 am i 

cmTi^?Rwg i ^ !5#r ?m n smm 1 yrRaiiSiSR' arPr 5rf| surronr 1 
m iftsmwmmrsR): 1 
?r i^^Piwvr: f% ii>iq^^' ^rPR?; 1 


. rt - t r> <^s... . ■ ' ' 

jRT \ ?t(| [? <am] vtrf^- 

I anrmNrTm «p^: \ cmt^^ 
t ?fRmiinRif i" 



^TH^i^PWt ^Rg,l (^oo) 


(-) "s 

ara?tg I 
ctraf' 
cmrf^ \ 

?rarr% ^r^qr: iFRil^fr: 1 

ff 5 i^?m: ^qg r iaW q w R Y ^ TOq nf ^w TT n 1 

^w:if%ftiflwiRT ?RnmT?fW ^a|^rri%ferR%q (c. 131 b) 
■•fimissqRw !r g 5 T: « cm Jife qrfqvT^J’OT iq^rniarawiT- 

5 mTcft^ fgrdsr: i 


n. 

sp| lawmnq mRrmww 
fsqciT R g cmr » cwrfe t 


ar: i 



51 ': I (^o?) 

wife: II 

?rrag?ft sRtr^sMr 4t si?^5=(cfafT Hlftr » ?T«rrf| i n 
^qEET^wrar cfwr: f?r: Hciisacn i ?r smvsm ssil^- 

^rroar i anJfT u 

% 3 fr%r^'tq 7 ^Pr ;Eq^ 5 f^q 7 !g^ 

Wcffew? l^ 5 WWT ' 4 ): 11 

arensfrfsr era ^^wraKfraiiw « %w «neJt^sfeRT i 

fw 5 #{^)?c^ 11 

rlWM l??wferiWT??l?Ilf#^fWf^?WW: 1 (^o^) 

SHTT«(x^ tWiraTOT> ?! sn^ 1 
jTraratPr sra^rfer^ stralwir i 
sRffe era; wtg; i 

errarPr wgirara^few srara sieirfWa srfirqmra 1 3 ?fq =an h 
sraiwrera !rar{fw)?nr I erarfl « 


wmwftfw ITW wife efWTwt l^w: II (^oy) 

!i jraff^wsraJefe (g. 132a) ?F»T?ra 5! ^^iwira^^r qwraf^raw 
^ srarf^ranf i wraffrt ?Ffk^wrara?Jj i 

5 T w m^rarafe f 3 tw<rara|: t ;fT ^ sraro f^riw^l srawT 

arawf%% f^firarRsranra^ i sra sfrarfee^stfEs 
’TOi’raral^ fjjRei i^ral^r^Tsrarad^'ara^ i T^erawRf 

I raw rar^firfH ira i ai^ lOTraT^ ' g' 

^ sratf4irarara?w i twrarmaarfra ^ ^afeiraFraft i ^rar- 

^ ?T ^ 4lrafelWe{|J<M<4lra l erif iB^;tawVc<^- 

«ra framr ^[? ran] si4tar& i ran a raq^wt*<i») sieftfer: i 

^ n H^iNlnfn fran i* raraieRrafir ^ntar^raral’sr: \ n straw- 
HfeM^ifli » rawTsfl'Weft n rara 4 Hn %ej i raw nif ^si^wwrararara- 
ra%. fra^fesfe ^!rafw% rar qw ig f iralqitll : i rar: n q^rafa fe 


n straw- 
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SR %sr sjsftfeMr srf^ sraH^mR 

srsnww s?s?^re^HTSRfs^^ fst^^rrferRs^ ’roHk- 

TTR JTf?"’ f^arf^^ssqt HsfqrsTirifn^R fsiRHT 
♦iyw{% I 

15 FftsaRFE^ SRt^IT^q- (c. 132b) r^TciRTT I 
!Tf? ?Ic 8 frTOPif% sF^’Tlf^sr 5T I 

cf?ir ^o%T sTct?!! [ 3R?TOT 

fcT HTIFT =^^1 fT ^ HlR^IR^W«nSfiM59rtff: I !=»f# I 

srrnwOTrf'i ??¥^RmR st?ft^®8r i ^ i;5^?rm 1 

SR Rifer(5r)T sRft^ 1 % RrferRR 1 ^ cRt frifer 

«I5RT? I ^llf'r ^RrRT S!cftlJ% Sr?lROTRfe% ^H^TOftTcT 

(i) Rsif ^qctHln«rfer I i^W'r sraWr^rffiRRHer i srs$- 
I ?^sna i fri| |s#tRtfe?T5ftRq^wjT^ 1 sr ?ri| 

I ^ RT^snR^Rf'I 5RR ^ faRWT I ffHRlT- 

^ STRSR ^ I sr. Isi^tsrr strtotvtrrt \ ;Ti| (—) 

ffRR5c m ?5rMt W'wiR'risrsrnif 1 5rtM% ^ 1 st. srt- 

RRT^ I cTR^rr R <RT^ cTRJSft fel- 

I H I SRRTRTRIH « 3R3RT STst^T^EliraF?^ ffg 
cRSTRf^PlH^ I 3TWi?R*^nMRT 5% I 

(c. 133 a) %:| «T5Rr?mstT^W5^ ?1W R H^HcPiT I 

lllr sr s!Rfec 5 H I sTfRRsrsn’iijsR jRirfRife 

f IS. ^^-mi^: 
arar qq q fesawHS Rgr cRcbt^ > ir: i 


?Rr: I 

sfT Jn«if%R5^t: ^«r^u ('^o^) 
q*Tq^srrRcq%qJi?ft feisnfttfH (s5no^o?»?m) 
^RR I 5T R T «< f q RT% im>fe5t %q«! JjfasHWRW 




] 




[j.B.O.R.S. 



^W?srf?r^ i ?tw i 

3T%TOt<T!n aq)<!|q<5!!ipf l irqi (t) 

(l) !l5r: • 

?? srsrpTrftr %5!w: i 

®rfe f!^'kFcF»T?lir4iti|%Kdl clsPr I %R«rRT- 

’=ra^ I ^ crsn’^jfi^^^jffcT ^ | 

snrTcr stoctH^ (c. 133 b) 

^ q^ fsproro: I 

3Tsr srf? STFT ?T#?fnTR^ ^ qfeftsr ^ i armPr era- 
f ®r«?T{| fjfUcT i 

I ef«nf| I 

^ 4 fr I 
^«rr 5 jsr??r 4 ^ 11 (‘^o^) 

an^tr qfe ^ipiTR!i srifer 

qqiwj^oT f§ f^Tr^cT %: I q qr aqr 5i^Hm qq^ ?rp^^ ;f)^5ra' I 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
’iq sn^: ?rqT %w# ?rir lq?ftq 

ffe ?qRT I al^nifRrgq u 

qRTrq^^?}^ n (t^o,') 
qqr qqq??n^qqr¥qTni% arqf^rfeqiwqsraOT 1 % ?q:^ 1 

5iqT S^^tinfcr \ ^q|f| ^ — j 

qR^^si^qrertqjf (|) 

^ ?n=#q?T ^rqqsfer i[^^ II (t^o<^) 

, ^imm^ %5!TCT5m j w<n 

WqqRRS^: , 3i«TO 

i^’r»*.ldq<.Mqkqi%q ^ I q =1# I ?iqTr| I 

(c. i 34 a)(q^ ?ft5n??rq;K qq> “q 1 
^ w 3 q^„ 
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3151 ffri«frnwsgt ^ 55*RrR<T^‘“ i 

irf? WRT I ciw rwm ?if ^rsf^srss^ i 

crqr srfiRTfei I m (i) ^tr fr 

m ' M t q » 5R5RR>r: I 5T I 3FTORT$: | 

ip?: «*^v{jT?r I ^r f 5ftHm 

fn%5R I » smr 

5RP3^ ?n^ ?n%5Rrmt ^mt i 5T5n'- 


3RJRn 


liTJTF?rlwi3^^t ’fitTr^rfr i 

SST ?Ft^ %?T =#%?[ II {f\n) 

?rT5rf ^ =3R^'c5rg#«r% i 

JlT? URW 5lRTfH^«n^^ I H m fJTcTSSr: \ I 24b 

?n%5Rri| cRiTf'r !TOTO»5 1 5RT %prf 5IR- 

^ 3R^| 

%f ^sTToENid l (^?^) 

(c. I34b)'g[^|3W? ff^^'lgRlTT'CSTr ^TT^ifT JT f%«ni 

?i?r ?snlw » mi 1 

^ JiTir^'f?05f?HTJTra?rr 'srl^ 1 

itR 

itf? ygw^ gq fi ’T ra car ^ vpftairrat w 

fwRRn^ u *i?T g ?RT at vr^sr- 

g?3P f 5t rai ?5Rr>R^f^tm ?(R gi% ’fr^TO'teTfe^ 1 

af| st c qT mamc*<^M»^T% T ^JTfJt ?n«r«4^ t» ar«r 

aiigjM: ?rf?rfp: ifcr fartr!mcTOT3=5rr"T: » 


I (^?^) 

^Tfcqr ^TT^ifT 5T f%«ni 


ffs^gr T: t 


?RW« 25^:1 


ftFr'sTR^ f^i^rara ?n 1 


[J.B.O.&.S. 


wnr: Bi fl ?T srg: I 

H«n ^ CTT ni g r i m 's#^ i 


Mfic4 i mt i 

JT ^f5T%iT«rffer ^ f^: i 

3w fc^ ?»rara 5fmcr ?% \ sj'sjMtMmiT^rfrssT: ^f5«T% i 

^ >»»\^ OfS ND N 


cracERRi » qgr w 3fTcrf?r?i Hm kfa T l ? « sr«if- 

"SO* 

5T?mWRfeMf yaiW^iRT I g ^ g^ TC d ts^ m : 



Jrrw I H?ftsqfastrrara»«R»ra> n ^ \ ?f ^ ^raroraspmfjTVR: i 

'' o >o 

(t) ?ff ^ 5TTs?^*r i 

31dlia<t?f«<**y'IHt ^ferawpsftscf; I ?Ri^- 

f^RT 51 ??nH I ifllcj; I SR ?T5Srft^ 

?5f^ I CRT af^ &;t a®l3T smaTafcn ^rfaasif i a«TT ^ a 
5#^ I ^asrrrfciTatcjT ifnpT^Rra f| ?Tftr%T >?afr!if R r amTT t i 

f «*R%®cfi'5Rf ftiRcaT^Rt^T RISUcT^lftfe TRPt T^ I a 
ar^R aj^PTwraa ?«n?r^ i br a anara^pr^ aar afa feart- 

I’SFcffl^^SFcOfW I BOTiq I ?5rt?lt|TI^ ^ 

^raaicalafna aatrfa (i)aRT: ^ a^ataar^r faaatar^ alra- 
sRipcilai 

aaar^i aa: i 

^aapawaRt af? i 

afe afeifaaaT5[s^^aa^ srfa aftaf^ TnRa«fHiaaaT- 
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ff Jimat 

JTifTwf^r I 

f«p^jrc<»t» 

W?5IT8lfefei%3% ITRt^JT^: 1 (^n) 

srf? f ff n#^ 

fcT^ I ?Tfq?trn:^ #y i a r < r ^<|tH4H i wT ^wraf qcrTgr f^'icr i 
a-'WTcj45% \ 3?5iwfgT?5pfW''i ff sFin^tT §5m fwrr- 
?aTH»=9KPTra': I grf|. srr ^ ^ fw ?rr ? grsRHsi^grf l r aR'iiH^^^ ^ ( i ) 
?TTfeT (l) acT qsf ^:;g.jt ! g?r4i?tHkM^r rrf%grRt- 
??Tra; t Hcft?*TRvlTft ft (l) HibK^lT^ fcf^fSW- 

H ?Err?iB'«t(i(;dww ^rrrot^i i 

^^5iT^5rT?rT5r':%^?r q^ipror i 
f%=#5Trf|?rl?joW5f2iT5rT*^i^?w75r: i 

qfin®«?nHJriiRTnf yR«w<^ir ? i m: i fr3Tl%?j Hffs^ntto- 

feTRt^^'T (c. 136 a) pTi?5irr5n73rant2r t^sr 

T ? c5r jt; I ?Rr qsr rt%Vw n qn rg ^Tq >it f tR a[<ft fe) i T i »i4rc<^iWf< 1 snrJr- 
f liiRpig ' g^ T I srr <7f7:w>r?qrRrfefH ^ i 

jd? § ^STTWctT #i!!l% ?Rt I 

?T^%^iF 2 rsrr jetf^ TrJ?tf#^ax 1 

'jfig^TOT f| trT«rR^«?r qf? trr 

atftr ^1 

|§: « rFSfT |55TmF%5PfTOt 
5’wpjd I r»+M ic^i^RissrR^if «i'»»9ftTnc fenRMt fstfeitR- 
5R?anTi% St ^ I 


^ fr fg;-trfR' I s^-'^ fir-sT^-# i (=?;# 
ff dwf ^1)-^ TTS: I 





^ ii (HRR) 

trai»T4 g°#^ I 

cR’^T^i 5RTW?i7 »??r:gs#9|j f^5TFf%5 5T cT?Ptnf SRTO^ I 

(C. 136 b) 5n'T%5ITfn^ % HrmSET^ ^ ^ g 5# fq -aH|.j|(iiTrfH- 

fr |^^R?r5%5=3TT5n[f^^fl^^ ! 

I ’’FRT f*raRl»d<(’i4^Wf*( ITBpf# 'BITraRT 'Sf 

iPf®i<?R?Ef: ^ifTcT I 

■ w . , *v .. 

^Tr^T<N441^>^<4T 9rT^ ^ t 

TlTf: ^ 5rfOTTfe^*rf I 

5i?fr =^RJTIR)%T*?T^5rRf || ((j(:(^'^ 

^ ^ t^W<^lld<feT I IRT: I iStft I gig)r{4d>^dl*)(r*<q 
ff^ Si^Rtd I 

STTOWFtrSRT ^ ^ I 

mil 

5j^ 1 51WT Rjftftr I ?niTTO?r<^gwRf 

I ?i«n^ R^Rnsf fjRUfsn^ i 

q- ^'T?qr?’:5if5r!owq: II’ (^^V) 

qf? rsRjRFEr u f?Tr5gfs5Nw af^F*mT»J3trait>niq i 

IRT^ (l) 

^I^TTcWT q felq: f%T'¥r%g[ I 

dr«*’q<-^ OTT^fV II 

[ ^ 1 ;^ % 5^^ I 

’ ^-q’ fiPT I Tl^-% ^^-55^ q- , ^.fcjq^ 

I S?l^-T f^c[ II 
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(c. 137a) am 
fw I qci I 

!T 5if?Rfd^i5}isnMf I m f^: I frar f^in^ 5 pr!j%- 
i,ii<^^pcid ' dcW’SliuuiM r ^^BRTt: fTTvnr^t^: I "fre^fc^ 

f !H^R\r«T ftiSTcr q;^ i^ctcft 
H ffTSW: I m S' fW: I ?tH^ # ?5ffTT ?fw 

HfqsR: I ?rpqra^#cR^*r# qromrc- 

HWT ?t?!t f?nw: a muii ^ fWI^ I frf| 

^RFTT ?iw I armfq ^ErrcT^ ( — ) h 

^ srOrolq ^%5f5awT fdNq!fdi<>H3«nT: 1 

«<idCM I *ld) (■“) 

?r 5]rrar^2ir sr^Risiq^ 5n^iw<ii 1 
qrgq fg qFsrr# ssw-dddlfd qi^qa -esfopT 1 

JRft 

^JTiif ?rf| q- ^ ('^?ir)*?i?iw^t 11 C■^^^) 

qisarfs^r^^d 3rarJ7?qvi^q?nTT 1 'orrp % fsj 

(c. 137b) I arsTf^: didqistv^ i tqvd i mTfeq T anwHq h qr^: 1 

sTWSi^w fwROTsqi'dMid I an^tqjt ?r«Tr‘ fw: » 

5T^?n^f^fr^t 'srJTJjRJTir: 1 

dWW I q?T: 

■ 'ND 

('•-R'i') 



«rrcBTBNr f| ft: > ^iren^ ^nwr- 

:^?T ariim fP^: I 


1 
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ffe: i ®npRTW > 

’-Tisrar^wti: i (W) 

%?Rft f? ’snfff^ fen# nfqT^rn^: I n^fencn =n nrfjmr nm- 
nw nnnfnHT » 

> 3 i?n«n n^fenstn^: i ntifemif'JncnfTRw- 

Himn \ wn ^ntf# fTf^^nfen^rfefeR^ nrlfferrfn^^nRWTfen 

ferqfenn:i (c. 138a) *rf? 5 ?nfn =Br«;^nfefen 

n vr^ I sTin^nenr ?nT^ I 

n^fT jpnwf 1 

STTs^g^TfeTf?# nT«rfqc^ 5 ?Rnrr; it 

nfl f^fef » arnmW^Tfn m ssrnrrmrft 

I 

t?rt arwfrfdiT: 1 
srfeNjTcitsiicfi' II 

snrt'^tiTln ?raT«r#T'TH ( : ) 11 

nfeifn srfezif# 1 

arqfe' nft nfer# n«?% ?rifenm# ni% n 3 T«rr 

M?n=n?nnj 1 

’n nt®nT#n»feniTnfenTnnwq# 1 an qa WT ^fq% fTa- 
#tTOsfefea I na> ^cds^fsarsa a>qw ? a qm #q fe ; g« T a n =qf q%: i 
a ar^aifea ^fafa fah!ria%: i a 'atvarw a#raa qa i a §#q?FEr 
a^aaaasRra a^araaanfeaaa ^aaaajarsfa^: 1 (c 138b) ara: 
qta a^aatra aar s nar a r lara irfraa i® aa a ai a ' ^«l'^r^a^#a 
a raaaTfaraaTT: 1 a^aaiaraam at^raa*rgwifaaaT a aara: i aai 
aHaat a^a w i <4# a?# 1 a a^a t?a 1 aa: 11 

=a jrfa 1 
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nl^ft^grr: ^5:srfiriH ftwRfT f^cra%Tt^ii«dd \ iritT f^Jrra^ 

I Hrmm\ Fq T ?R fH ^cRT I ^ 

5% I 1^ Wi»d<ys-^Kliw I H I *Rt: I 

m ?i^^T%n%T JTfimsfTirfTf 

q^T?Fi,5!w ?r ll 

^ ^ ?rf*rr: it: ar^ sTRftrr i 3RiPRT#fa fg^T^rir 

afe WTPT grfi ?r ?i|5«P 5f?T jt i 


srrimT cr^r ffrsrffciT tt%: i (^'^k) 

?R Ipsr TTTii^f?! (c. 139 a) ff aiwariH am5T%^ 
wTRTRt I cTcft^ar aT ^ ^^ T^afq »i a T fasnn^TRW’T^nT^sfaT 'a 

1 3T^^>5iftct?n ?r wgfTfmT- 

?TR^?w??T»7T#l^ «nr^ 

affair RRR (i) ^- 

JjwfsrfH I T^ aa; r< qTr fCT qT gr^aa t srfrrtsnT^ i 

TTTfir 5rft?ftV|5fl' f?T: (l) ?% ^ qwfl'aTf^*Rr: I WI«:«Tr«%T TtfTaJ- 
sifc^ afwniRT?§ fa*t»i<?^WgqqaT > wq;R«)T- 
^ iSTf^’iiafiTflr ^tqvfiT acfH^:i strW a?ft%#HTf%p!:'faJiT(^a- 
Tflfe: I st?ft#: I qraj^l^ I 5iqfrT- 

I WR % I 

5r%rtftqT?T<T^^%W ^TVt sbiWqf’T I 

[?qmq']fq f^: fer 11 

cTRitq^«^Hiataa4 5TfttnTJm% i 

!R 5rf5f?PTirRwt RR 'l^: qJ«nqTaf5?r I (c. 139 b) 

5rf?Rr^ ^ i arsn^ i _ 


] 
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;TT^^JWT"®5r %^?LI 

JT ^^RTW: ! 

?rPT#E?wTt ff srm: i|iT?TkT 

I in??^ hst ^ 

#qr?5tT ^ I arsRr: sRs=gr: \ cr«?Tff i 

3f?ira% ( ff 5rPRr^: i 

5i«f5wH% m cRsr ?n f% aro^rartir: \ q' 5TO*r: r 

'T?Ts#frOiaT % 5RW: I T4Rfvd<^ ?f«Tt « 3TS!t^T 

cv V sa 

flr f^3=5RfeT \ 

I m m frgqT?d ' 4d^»*IH ^ ^ srfrofHw ?T«?T sqqt^r: I ?T?T 
^■R^'W ?#fRlT 3r?np: I 3r ^» ' gWRyd ^ d«-d<:d» ' <Ti(l [ ^ g i< l - 
I ’WT 

pMdl fi<(d I Pt I SRWH'BWjI cT^'BTfq' ff%:: 

trcRf^ERis:^ sRiirrarfd {() cHsr (c. 140a) ^ri%r 5 f^^% 

fgrsrqFd'W^K: I H I I^OTTORTf^ 

'SRqg; I 3R(?r)c$tfd ^ 1 5m ert: 1 fr?T I 
sr^'Jo^ ^:T vfl; TO | 

¥n^ ^TRRT^R^rafs^: I (h^^) 
snrsir '^tcErfmrrRT 

TOir^ jri5TW?RT?f^5mTOr* TOBtR|»mwR crto sf^^rra^ \ 
f%5:%g'>m<T5Tf sriawrat i i BT^fitsTfcm# 

'aw i?a sria’nf^RT ffd I fw^TOf^RTasa sif^^ 1 fsft- 

I 3rammR?5T|t5w air^mRTH i ^tj^racwa ' sr^rnifa 
'T^mraf %srf5mTO# 5i5ff fssr^l5mTER i awwiaf^rm^naRK ff%:i 
I H wfe SRHOT 5%5T TO! at I sw^amrfa 5 t% af% srfa- 
’5T5R t 5mrfa ^Tt5f!TOTc*Rr%aH^ 55 ^ SRTSa: ( 3W ' 

% ti«<»dd in%> w<»> i« ^ft'xf'iaTa fd'Md Maid I 

a a a t mt 
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siraf fcft I 

arsf !j5T H^nroffT ?r?T » 6 Tg|yH< sqfqFRgq': (c. 140 b) i 

?r?Tfr ^ cfsrr f^5=qg; iRft 1 

3r^TMrb<alar=tW“H'tHfet>d'W''l I 

3Tffira?rife^ ^ ?lrr>SSlf<TffTO«Tg: [ CT^TOg^ - 

tri^Mr % S \ rraTf«? ?3TFdVR5^^ 

f aT^ iV^t i^s^ 1 3rsn?R^ qr (i) ??tftip[Hmr?rf’dk % i sr^n 

3TWW 5r^ I 

. ■ >3 ■ ' 

* 1 ^ ^FfTTfir srsro^il' 5iw#r 1 

fcr: fPKPw^'TO I sraF^^ir ¥*rw 5T9[Tf'r 

sRTS^r: I ?r«TT mw^qr y T Egw? q »K^4q««ai tr: 1 3T«nwsrwR- 
StT%?!T cT^ftr ?T HZiUcUqtfcH'?:: I m JTR qt«ra 5f?T 3?5rTs#Tf^; 

arit!T^ i?w: 5Ri: ?fn7»f cleft’ll llw ^ I 
5T>5^ ff^ ^STT^ arr^ l ?r«?T Her: WC’JjMr ^’■ 

fsr’TTonpi^ I f arron \ fr '^Tawq’: ^Rit^Ranfror ffe q)«(. 
t 11 

3T^( — ) 

t: it (k^'J') 

(c. 141a) 

fwRSRFSfFT I ?r?T i 

fJ? arar qrrw^ ^ farra;ngflra?arr- 

I aarr 5rq «rownft 

5!^ ffipRFmrt 
-«► . 

?r!T sFappwHaianmppaprat pp «w'“t«qwt 

sap ^arPTr^par ?fs atraspantpert » 






I jrf? SRTJWfer I !T«JT f ’TTm?!T8Sf 

5T ^ TO^frT sq^ ^r pTfiff I H«rr?fl»ca8mf^WHwf'r wrwfr: 

STcft^ fRWtSRtr^ I 

sfsi^wtcf fniTt 

?[clj I WJN SRfiJiaf I BIWTT SRO^»t S#CRTT I 

ggr- I 3T!TOm SRftttW (l) fT(l) 

I 5 R>RJT (c. 141b) ^ t Tf. g RkCTif ? !p#?WH 1 

5RkT#n 1 msfgsrr? i gt- 

3nc*m: gai w= i | ' 4tT amr 'nifrfrMr 

®7f%^ 1 cRT IJ4T5 ) 

sr^ ?n 3 ^ 1 

f^rr I (kV) 

3n?»^^^5R?aH?T f5r:i tmcJTTO^ ff wTcr f?r: i 

qar t 5R*Tra"^?5Rn%# 

'5T?prfiRTf^»^^ si^fK: i 

3T5it^ I 

5«rfe|c^5r%%:??n?r 55!?^54f^=E^cfs I 
s?raj 

w («<raf*r HT®w?raT^’‘«TOq' sirftw- 

wt*Hc<^ra I 3R:H^8|!34!iaMr 

siRt?5r:i gviftffpst 5 'R?n^g[?nt^FPfrf^ I m^Jiftr ?i*%??RiiW3rai%. 

«PT»nf*T5F9f?sr5^ fef^cxIdMwWa' ?3r«i44l*i'il ia(<Wc^ ®SRRf 


3 r«r cf^T 11 

aWTflWlRfJhWfT^ i|^■^:# |i 

*sr»li'»Mi[d't.+ir<4iiir apfilRr ^?ik: 'rfr?#?: 1 
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Leading Articles 

MUNDA TONGUES FINNO-UGRIAN 

By W, F, DE Hevesy 

In my previous paper (B. & O. R. S. Journal, No. XX, Bts. III- 
IV) I have demonstrated that no parentage whatever is proved 
between the Munda languages and those of Further East, viz., those 
of the Mon-Khmer family. The question then arises: Where do the 
Munda languages belong? In my opinion, to the Ugrian sub-division 
of the Finno-Ugrian branch of the so-called Uralian stock^. Before 
giving my reasons for expressing such a thought, I may be per- 
mitted to recall something about the said stock. 

A primeval language — the very one which in scientific par- 
lance is termed Uralian — which originated in all probability west- 
wards of the Ural, i.e. on European soil, was split up, presumably 
during the fifth millennium B.C., in the Samoyed languages spoken 

^The Ugrian stock was formerly connected with the Altaian, and mention 
of an "'Uralo-Altaic” family was frequent. Actually, and in spite of the last 
desperate attempt of Professor Sauvageot (Rccherches sur le Vocabulaire des 
Langues Ouralo-AItaiques. Paris, 1^30)., the question may be considered as 
definitely settled: No connection whatever exists between them. See especially 
Professor Sbirokogorofi, Ethnological and Linguistical Aspects of the Ural-Altaic 
Hypothesis. Piping, 1931, 
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at present in the Arctic regions only, and into the Finno-Ugrian 

The latter branch was again divided, probably during the 
fourth inillennium, into the Finnic and into the Ugrian. To the 
Finnic, which for us has the lesser interest, belong the languages 
spo -en on the Baltic Sea, such as Finnish itself and all its dialects, 
e.g. Esthoman, further the language of the those nomads 

living in the north-eastern parts of Norway as well as in some 
northern sections of Finland and Russia; then in the centre of 
ussia the Syr^anian and Yotyak languages, spoken in the former 
government of Perm, along the rivers Kama and Viatka- 
TcWm, especially on the left bank of the knee of the Volga- 

Volg.. The total nrabe, o£ tpeaket. of aU theae latignam 
IS approximately about 6 million. ° ^ 

a levfr - -«ed after 

Arabia” country, Jugna, a country already mentioned by 
Arabian historians, and where the mother-tongue is presumed to 

Ostjak-speaking people stiU elur Z 1 ^ 

extensively studied. ’ have been very 

Siberimt':ita“ 

millenium they left the co 

distance is not a tool , T" ^he 

between Magyar and Ostir^hit witTf"’ U 

related, is not much more than between IX X X' 

possible reason To. . 1 , • '’^rween the Danube and India. A 

■t. i«»o of tho S :,1 !■ ™ 

India, wealth beinjt'u all t'"^ T “1 ancient pre-Aryan 

bc.«s at J1 ttnae. rb, 
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tions. That the fame of the Indus Valley’s (Mohenjo-Daro) culture 
must have penetrated very far, is attested by the stones and metals 
found there, some of which, as for example amazonite had its home 
on the Ural, while others, e.g. jade originated from Central Asia. 

That some intercourse between Ugrians and Mundas must have 
taken place, is now admitted also by Father Schmidt, But whilst 
he thinks that this happened somewhere outside of India, a migra- 
tion to India itself seems to me, for the above stated reasons, more 
likely. — ^Prominent scholars are studying at present the archeological, 
anthropological and ethnological side of the question; thus we must 
not despair of seeing at a not very distant date more clearly into 
the whole matter. 

The most correct way to compare languages is to discover the 
legitimate variations among the compared tongues; but this, owing 
to the paucity of lexicographical material, is as yet hardly possible 
for the Munda group. Nevertheless many interesting facts may be 
found. Apart from Santali and Mundari, the most widely 
distributed languages of the group, there are fifteen others belong- 
ing to the same family. Eighty per cent of the approximately 3 
million people speaking Munda languages use dialects differing but 
slightly from each other. Danish scholars have given to this 
group — 1 1 languages in all— ^the name Kherwari. I myself in my 
first article demonstrate how little can be relied on mere lexicolo^ 
gical arguments while comparing languages; an exception, however, 
is made for words in which three consonants follow each other in 
the same order, and which besides are words expressing simple 
ideas. In such a case the mathematical probability that the words 
originally belonged to one and the same language is, in the case of 
Santali with its 15 consonants, 3375 to 1. In my book Finnhch- 
Ugrisches ans Indien (Vienna, 1932. Manz-Verlag) are to be 
found numerous examples of Finno-Ugrian words used in Munda. 
On account of the little space at my disposal here only a few 
instances are given^. 

® Unless otherwise stated the Munda words are invariably Santali words, written 
according: to the orthography in C^mpkeU*s jyicUQn&ry; the Hungarian words are 
written according to the Etymolo^kd. Ptctfomry of the Hungmjp Acsdmy, 
by Gombocz and Melich. \ 
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beref (Mundari Urid) to awake~Ostj. veret—bornga magpie 
~Ostj. mrnga, (Sam. varnga) crow — capadok' to be thrown~ 
Magy. csapodik—ciribiri in very small pieces~Magy. csirbiri— coran 
to overflow~Magy. csorog, csoronkol—kerot to turn~Ostj. kcrot 
—kudam the back~Ostj. xatemtcm to move backwards, (Tsch. 
kodem to leave behind)— Ujun slow~Ostj. lasigam, (Magv 
lassu)-lapordan flat wide piece of ground~Magy. labor- 
musnq fine cloth- Vog. mSsnd, (Magy. mez)—pader a tree (with 
leaves and berrks like a mountain ash-tree) -Ostj. padar mountain 
ash-tree-p««A to carve (wood) -Magy. farag, (Md. perkse)- 
Mn to ro 1, to card-Magy. peder, (Ostj. piter)-.pisin pisin Httle 
~ agy. picmy—rapni’ to burst-Magy. reped—rozkjot’ to rattle 
~ agy. reszket-sarkao to move quickly-Magy. serken, (Sam 

J lean, thm-Magy. sovdny, (Md. tlovme)-sokot, sokto close 
compact-Syrj. cokit, (Magy. sok)-tepet‘ to stop up-Wotj! 

u^a a, (Magy. tapad)~tmtq to invent stories-Ostj. tort, (Magy 
tortenet story, history) . >>\Sy- 

The existence of many three-consonantic words undoubtedly 
ahance the value of the comparisons between words with twi 

onsonants. Munda words for which FU equivalents can be found 
easily are amone others ac’ ^ 

(«M apo) father; much ^nv T ^ 

^ana bear T \ ^ore, mu, umi, many kinds; 

fresh r had (Mundari baid) flood* berel 

W (Savara mountain; «r stin^n. 

carhi mane; cipa twitching- coro rb. . ’.t J smartmg; 

(Savara dan, da) water fsee S 
(child) ; to dance while siT' 

=po».= (.. . pe». .. rt”- r "'■ 

slowing V„. . d ri' ' ’ ‘ 

dripping from malt on account o7f / 

to take out with the h,nT T. 

With the hand; hka uncle, father’s brother; „ 
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kind of small raven, (see Sam. knlea raven); kata leg and foot from 
the knee down; khac^ as, when, (see Ostj. xos ) ; khok' to cough; 
Nahali kol wife; kos kos to pull together tightly; kotho 
ht; ku (in comp.) moon; knl to send; lak^ to chop 
wood; laplapa (leplepe^ lablab) broad and flat; landhu to lie 
under; kbef to tread with the foot; lep^ lep' flapping the wings; Uloj 
bad; mas mas feverish, suffering; men (Kurku mand) to speak; nmc" 
ant, (see Ostj. mnsi) ; muitga cudgel, bludgeon; nel, nel, to see; 
Mundari ni (Santali ji, Kurku nic^j nec^) to open; nir to run; nhq 
raw, rough; imruc^ slender; ok^ to burn (while cooking) ; ol to spend 
the night lying down, to sleep; ondolC (in comp.) to give; pa\a 
frost; pqsi (Mundari bast) piece of iron (on a plough) ; patet to dam 
a flow of water, (see Ostj. pat fish weir) ; Nahali peng head; pitu 
small like the ears, unadorned like the ears (see Ostj. pit ear); podra 
rotten; Savara poira, post (Kurku pohara) youth, child; pusri a 
pimple; ras ras to quake, to shiver (fever) ; ripripi to flutter with the 
wings (birds of prey) ; rikq to make; ro to sing (in cooking) ; rundq 
a kind of wild cat, (see Vog. runt, rant, rant a kitten) ; sar grass or 
reeds for making arrows; seya rotten (containing pus); sin (Edier- 
wari sing) sun, (see Ostj. sing ) ; sund mouth, orifice, opening; tak 
season, proper time for sowing, (see Finn, tauke the spring crop); 
tele young louse of the kind Pediculus capitis; thela to shove, to 
push; thele thele abundantly, overflowingly; tor squirrel, (see Sam. 
tare ) ; tol to tie together; toyo jackal, (see Ostj. toyo a shaggy dog) ; 
tuka nest, (see Ostj. toxat) ; ujuk^ to fall (rain) ; umdhi to be 
drowsy; up^ (Kurku hub) hair; uru abscess; utef to earn a living, 
(see Ostj. ut to live). 

The position of words in a Munda sentence is the same as in 
FU, the genitive accusative and adjective forms are placed before. 

Moreover it is to be noticed that in Munda there exists the 
characteristic Uralian alternance. Not only are vowels changed 
according as to whether nearby or distant objects are meant, but 
the consonants too show the same change as in Finn, and Lp. : be- 
sides the surd sap* *'to catch” there is also a sonant sabenae "I shall 
catch him;” besides get’ "to cut/* gedok’ "to cut oneself,” etc. 

The difference between animate and inanimate in FU 
is even more common in Mun#, and often the < grammatical 
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treatment of such words is different. According to the Mundas 
all things arc animate which have an internal substance, a 
soul, thus the sun and lightning; inanimate are for example trees, 
as also the human soul, because this latter does not possess an inner 
substance. Up to now the unexplained differences in the forma- 
tion of Magy, words such as tyiik hen, with the plural tyukok 
against lynk hole, with the plural lyukak^ sas eagle with the plural 
sasok as against vas iron with the plural vasak, villimot accusative 
of villa m lightning as against vUldmaf accusative of villdm mj 
villa, and even ki napon "on which day” of the older writings 
instead of the more common mi napon^ may perhaps be explained 
in this way. 

In Munda the plural is formed mostly with -Ao -ki) : the 

same as in Magy. (see there originally angyalko, uttiku, etc.). 
Even the former reduplication of the plural suffix, as in lovakok, 
nrakoky etc., is also found in Santali, where e.g., for onko, enko 
(PL 3P.) we also find onkoko, enkoko, just as in Magy. there were 
onok and onokok, A dual form does not exist in all Munda 
languages; where it does exist (-Am), it reminds us of Ostj. {‘■gen). 

The Munda indefinite pronouns, which like the FU are at the 
same time demonstratives as well as interrogatives, are Ay and 
Thus, for example, Ost. and Vog. via^tiy mat, met "some one, any 
one” correspond exactly to Kherwari mH\ mef\ Santali ki "who” 
to Magy. A/, etc. 

The Munda a (o, and e (i) corresponding to the Magy. 
demonstrative pronouns have a very important function in the 
former language. Only by suffixing a to the root it is shown that 
something really follows; e.g., cok\ kiss (in general), to kiss, 
from which we have the verb cok^a, and cok!aea denotes "he kisses 
her (him, it)”; in a similar manner Magy. forms csokolja from csok 
kiss (with the frequentative -/)» 

A thorough FU phenomenon is the strong utilization of empha- 
tic particles. They characterize the Munda languages in a peculiar 
manner. Moreover we find often the same emphatica. So the Munda 
~tef, (see ac^ self and ac^tef idem) corresponds entirely to the 
Magy. tet. In this language the suffix of the Perfectum, -tt has been 
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retracted on the said emphaticum -tet; in some Mnnda languages the 
suffix of the Perfectum is still -tet\ ^ted. In Munda the emphatic se 
is very frequently used as an encouraging particle, just the same as 
sze in Magy. (e.g., nesze instead of ne ^'take”). More often we find 
ge, an emphatic particle which along with Lapp., Md., etc., also 
appears to Magy., as in engem "me” (acc. of in “I”), teged "thee” 
(acc. of te "thou”) . The Magy. word igen "yes”, which according 
to Simonyi formerly had an initial is in Santali he ge, he gen, 
Strildngly similar is in both languages the function of the emphatic 
particle Munda -ak {-nk, -ek) and Magy. 4k, -ek (whereby it 
should be remarked that 4k once had the form -ek) , Here as well 
there they form: (1) nouns from verbal roots; (2) reflexive verbs 
from verbal roots; (3) ordinal numbers; (4) they serve to streng- 
then the superlative form; (5) suffixed to proper names they have 
a possessive meaning: as from Magy, Janos, John, we have Jdnosek 
meaning "the family of John, the people belonging to John,” so also 
from the Munda proper name ?qndu we have Santali Pqnduak' and 
Asuri fanduek^ meaning "the family, the people of Pandu,” 

The 1 Pers. Pronoun of the original FU is in Gadaba 

mmgu, nmg, and in Savara nen. The pronoun in the Kherwar 
languages reminds us of Magy. en (acc. engem), because with the 
exception of Santali in, en it is ing, eng throughout. The "mouillage” 
of the n of the genitive (see enyem) occurs also in the genitive in 
Munda. — The 2 Pers. Pr. reminds us of Ostj. {no, ne, nen) and Vog. 
{ne^ nil) , Nahali has ne, na; Kharia, nom, am; Gadaba, nom, mam; 
Savara, aman; Juang, amande, amde; the Kherwar languages have 
am (suffixed forms -me) throughout. — ^In the 3 Pers. as we 
know, Finn, has ban, whereas Magy. has only more on. In Munda 
it is similar: Korwa hani, Asuri hunt, hint, Turi hint; the Kherwar 
languages only uni {un4 ) , qni, ini. "Self”, as has already been 
explained, is in Munda ac^, exactly the same as in FU. — ^The plural 
of the 1 person, ho, bn (general in Kherwari), has a parallel in the 
bilabial spirant b of the Vog. conjugation with an object. But an 
exclusive form of this pronoun is also found in the Munda lang- 
uages: le; it points out that the others are with the speaker. It is 
certainly not without interest that in Ostj. and Vog. le means 
"with”. — ^The plural of the 2 Pers. is in most of the Munda lang- 
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uages pe, i.e., possibly the numeral 3 (pe, npe) ; only Nahali forms it 
by suffixing -ku to the singular form (ne, na).— The 3 Pers. PI. has 
as its fundamental element ko {ku, ki)^ as we have already seen; the 
pronoun itself appears in various forms, such as oko^ and then 
onko, enko, honku, etc. (see Magy. onok) . This ako really signifies 
**some, a few.”^ 

Finally we should mention the dual, in which many Munda 
languages suffix -n on the plural form {bon, bun; then pen) ; Ostj. 
and Vog. show the same peculiarity with their min, nin or men, nen. 
An exclusive form of the dual is also remarkable, lang '1 and thou.” 
On account of the very frequent change ngr^k we must ask our- 
selves the question: is this lang not the same as the 4ak which is to 
be found in Magy. in conjugations with the object in the 2 Person? 
There, as we know, vdr means 'To wait,” whereas vdrlak 'T await 
thee,” etc. 

With regard to the formation of the possessive case, it should be 
noted that while in the 1 and 2 Pers. S. it is formed by suffixing the 
abbreviated personal pronoun, in the 3 Pers. Santali, for example, 
adds -t and Mundari. 4e, This is identical to Ostj, and Vog. Just 
as in Ostj. from enga "mother” we have engat "his mother,” so from 
Santali enga ..mother” we have engat (Mundari engate ), — ^The 
Magy. possessive suffix also exists in Munda; as the Magy, forms 
from hdrom "three” hdromja "the three of them”, so we find in 
Mundari from bisi (Santali isi) "twenty”; hisiya (isiya) "the twenty 
of them.” — On both sides family names are used with personal 
suffixes. A Santal will not say apa "father,” but apang "my 
father.”^ 

The comparative suffix ^-mp, is admittedly lost in Ostj, 

and Vog. In the Munda languages too we do not come across it; 
in Magy., on the contrary, we have -nyi, -szorors and -kor, 
expressing order of quantity like in Munda. — ^The Magy. superlative 
prefix leg- also exists. In Sanitali from bolo, "in” lag bolo "quite In 

® According to Sten Konow the original for was ki, 

*In Knrku, the Munda language situated furthest west, the 1 Pers. FI. is 
bung (see Ostj. men)^ The 5 Pears, S. in the same language is die {di 

and the possessive d); in the j^lural diku. See for the singular Vog., U; for the 
plural Ostj. iix, 

® Instead of the expected apuk; he., here we have an exception before us. 
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the interior” is formed exactly in the same way as in Magy. from hde 

we have legbek» Fnrthermorej both in Munda and FU the 
formation of feminine names is identical; from Smtd "'a Santal 
we have Santalm ”a Santal (f.)”, just as we have from Yogul^ 
Vogtdni — Moreover we have an analogy for the mmen cantativnm 
negativnm. Many FU languages use, as we know, the suffix 
-ton in order to form it; e,g., Finn. Mne “melody’’ and adneton 
“voiceless.” In such cases in Santali the word tm^ ton “need, 
want” follows. 

As far as the verb is concerned, Magy. Ostj. and Vog., as dis- 
tinct from other FU languages, are known not to possess, just like 
Munda, negative forms, whereas this is a special characteristic of the 
Dravidian tongues. 

The conjugation “with object”, a characteristic of the Munda 
languages, is also one of the FU ones. The most developed exists 
in Mord. and corresponds exactly to Santali or Mundari, i.e. we 
find forms like, from dal to strike (an Aryan loan), daltedko-ae 
“he has struck them.” 

The sequence of suffixes is exactly the same as in Magy., i.e. 
“root + voice + mood + tense + copula + pronominal subjects and ob- 
jects” (Hoffmann) ; see Magy. futtathattalak, i.e., fut+tat'i-hat+t 
+ + lakj “to run + to let + to be able + have [past part.] + I 

+thee,” “I have been able to let you run.” 

In the formation of substantives from nominal roots Santali 
makes use of many FU suffixes®. Even the Magy. -mds “similar, 
like” is to be found there. In the formation of substantives from 
verbal roots Santali leads us to determine that the Magy. causative 
suffix -aszt goes back to asz “dryness, drought.” The formation of 
nouns from verbal roots is carried out in an analogous manner; there 
too I could show 7 common suffixes. In forming verbs from 
verbal roots I refer to the 10 common suffixes given in my book; 
even that very common Munda reflexive suffix -ao, -an is derived 
from there; the Vog. says vou “to call” and vonou “to be called.” 
Finally, innumerable compound verbal suffixes in Magy. seem to be 
partly of Munda and partly of Indo-Aryan origia. 

® Further material may be found Jny book fmnisch-Vgrisches am Indkn, 

2 , „ , 
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In forming cases, many locative, ablative and lative suffixes 
similar to Magy. sxiffixes, are seen. Among these are found, besides 
the bele mentioned already, among others, -re, ~te -nie 

(-•ndl) -lag, and perhaps also moge {meg). 4nt "in the 
direction"' has admittedly been derived from an original form ^inte; 
in Santali this form is still met with. Meszdly has derived Magy. 
-val "with” from an Ostj. -ate; Santali has the same, from hqti 
"elephant” (lA) we have hqtiate "with the elephant” (Savara 
-hate ) . 

After all these remarkable similarities let us now examine the 
morphological differences. That Munda possesses exclusive and 
inclusive forms for the personal pronouns is of little consequence, 
because all the languages of the Munda family do not possess 
them. More important is the use of infixes, since these are 
entirely foreign to FU, but peculiar to the languages of Further 
India (e.g., to Mon-Khmer). Apart from the fact that the use 
of infixes has not yet been proved for all Munda languages, such as 
for Kurku, isolated in the west, infixes do not have the same import- 
ance in Munda; e.g., it is possible to conceive of word-formation in 
Santali without the use of infixes, but not so in the Mon-Khmer 
languages. Hofimann even reminds us of cases'^ where Munda uses 
infixes only when "earnestly or carefully spoken,” otherwise suffixes 
are used. We know that in parts of India inhabited by the 
Mundas the same peculiar type of stone adxes has been found as in 
Further India, an evidence that they have developed on a foreign 
stratum. It is easy to conceive that this stratum has had an in- 
fluence not only on the loan words but also on the grammatical 
structure of the language. Therefore the infixation in Munda 
would be of a later date. — ^For Father Schmidt the fact that Santali 
possesses a k and a t infix, whilst Mon-Khmer and other languages 
do not posses them, constitutes a proof, that infigation was at the 
very origin of Munda tongues. I think that it proves rather the 
contrary. Infixes were, just as prefixes and suffixes, of course, at 
their origin independent words. (See here also the double i nfix 
mn in Khmer, and infix which in Munda is not to be found.) 

. '^Hoffmann, Mundari Grammar, p. 180 . 
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Consequently a k and t infix in SantaK may prove rather that the 
two words which became finally infixes, did not exist in the Mon- 
Khmer languages, i.e. that only the processus of infigation became 
common^ but 4he original word-stems were not. It is anyhow a 
pity, that Father Schfnidt did not remember these simple facts, 
because then he would never have expressed, and what is worse, 
continued recently to uphold the absurd theory, that the Munda 
vocabulary, e.g. the Santali, was formed for a great part by prefi- 
gation. For the same two hundred words he quotes in his booh as 
instances, more than hundred different prefixes appear. This alone 
makes his theory a priori definitely improbable. The Rev, Bodding, 
the greatest authority on Santali thinks, that prefixes do not exist 
in Santali not in any case at all, excepted a few Aryan ones in loan 
words, as be, ne, nir, etc., and I fully agree with him. 

Lexicologically a difference is found specially in the cardinal 
numbers from 2 to 4; these are the same as among the Mon-Khmer 
peoples, and then as among the Jakun, a tribe at the southern end of 
Malacca. On the contrary it is probable that the numerals 5, 7 
and 9 are FU (Ostj.). And perhaps 20 is also derived from the 
same source. Lastly the FU ordinal suffix ^'^-mt corresponds to 
Munda mit\ — ^May I be permitted to recall, that languages change 
easily the numerals; the Finno-Ugrian and the Samoyed ones belong 
both to the Uralian family and their numerals are absolutely 
different. 

Cacuminal sounds, a peculiarity of Munda languages, are also 
met with in certain FU language, as for instance in Ostj, (ts, s). 
The original FU language knew the aspirated k-, g- as also p-, b-, t- 
and d- initial sounds of Munda. (This is stated on the authority of 
A^ychmann.) 

Of all FU languages it is known that in Magy, alone the medial 
t (d) becomes a spirant. It is a remarkable fact that in those 
Santali words which correspond to similar Magy. words (see e.g, 
viz, uszj kez) , these medials always are cacuminal sounds. 

In certain cases it seems that in Munda there is an m where in 
FU there is an n or n (examples are in Mundari mad tip of an arrow, 
Kurku mad read, Santali mat glvl, ntelof to wet the lips with the 
tongue, -ma suffix of the optative conditional, etc.) * 
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For a long time it was thought that certain glottal stops, (in 
Santali k\ f)^ were peculiar to the Munda languages. 
Gjerdmann has recently proved that such sounds are far more 
common than was formerly believed. 

Of the vowel sounds we are told by Paasonen for Ostj. and 
by Bodding for Santali, that there are 24. — ^In a similar manner to 
the old Magy. forms, which as we know ended in either % or i 
{kereku instead of the present form kerek, hodu instead of had^ 
herd instead of berc^ etc.), we find in a vocabulary of the Eurku 
language compiled in 1848 by Hodgson, the forms kuretu (falcon), 
butu (pea), dtipi (parrot) instead of the modern (Santali) kuref, 
but\ doc% and so on; further we have slngi (sun) in place of the 
present form (Miindari, Ho sing)^ etc. 

Even though clarity and complete certainty may be arrived at 
only after further researches into the history of the languages, yet it 
may he affirmed today, that there is a very great degree of pro- 
bability, that the Munda languages, belong to the Ugrian branch of 
the Finno-Ugrian (Uralian) linguistic stock. 

As a connecting link between the Ugrian and the Mundas we 
have also their creation myths. Among the Voguls man originally 
Was a swan, and it is the same among the Mundas. The earth was 
created when the Heavenly Father made an animal bring a lump of 
earth from the sea; in the Munda myth it is identical. Among both 
the peoples there was a primitive destruction by fire, at the end of 
which the Heavenly Father sent bailifis to earth to see if ail human 
beings were destroyed. In both myths there were two who were 
saved at the intercession of a woman. Wt see then that the simi- 
larity extends even to the details. 

Santals v/hen asked about their name and caste, usually apply 
the title manjhi to themselves (Sten Konow). Vogulians and Ostjaks 
design themselves with same term; the folk-name magyar, in its 
original form magyeri, mogyeri is besides considered to be a composite 
. of this vogulian manU and the turk eri man. 

Sabar is an old natkmal appellation of the Ostjak’s; and also 
I the Magyar’s appear in history, on the north-slopes of the Caucasus, 
;^ fin the Vth Century of our era under the same name. Sabar is also 
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an old name of the Mmida peoples,^ 

It is not doxibted that the Mundas were already settled in India 
when the Aryans invaded the country somewhere about 1200 B.C. 
The Ugrians split up into different dialects towards the beginning of 
the third millenium. There is therefore no difficulty with regard to 
the date. The incitement to the exodus might have been among 
other things, as already said, the news of the civilizaton of the Indus 
Valley; that the fame of the wealth and splendour of this civiliza- 
tion must have spread far and wide we see from the lithic and metal 
finds of Mohenjo-daro coming from far-away places. 

The fact that a Finno-Ugrian language has been found in India 
puts, as I tried to show in a lecture delivered at the Paris ..Societe 
A siatique”, four distinct problems before us. 

First, the reopening of the debate concerning the i*elationship 
of the Magyars, i.e., the Hungarians, with India. This problem 
once made much ink flow. At present the Hungarian scholars are 
of opinion that not the slightest such bond exists. Of course it can- 
not be doubted that some ethnic mass of Magyar tongue, the actual 
Hungarians of Europe, was politically organized by a Turk (Hun) 
aristocracy. But it will be necessary to see whether in this organi- 
zation there might not have been two Finno-Ugrian components 
instead of only one. The fact that the hitherto unlmown origin of 
many Magyar words can be retraced to Indo- Aryan (and not to 
Iranian!) sources, and more than that, also to Munda sources, seems 
to sixpport such a theory. 

The second question which arises has reference to Dravidian. 
It is known that already Max Muller, Caldwell and others, and 
recently O. Schrader, recognizing Finno-Ugrian words in Dravi- 
dian languages, thought that a parentage must exist between them. 
To me their totally different morphology seems to exclude any such 
possibility. Vords common to both could thus be simply loan 
words made by Dravidian to Munda. Besides Dravidians must be 
much older Indians than the Mundas. 

The third problem is that of the relationship between Finno- 
Ugrian and Indo-Aryan languages. Until now only loan words from 

®See further re my book ms Jndien** pp, 353. 
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the latter were looked for. In future it would be a good plan not only 
to look for borrowings from Indo-Aryan languages in Finn-Ugrian, 
but also in a contrary direction. Thus among other things it might 
be advantageous to examine expressions connected with water, as for 
example of Sanskrit ]dlain fish-net, Hindi takhtd ship’s plank, 
inanjhi (boatman (in Sindhi presumably also "hero”), pal dike, 
ditch, dam; then names of trees and plants, such as Hindi paid 
mountain ash- tree, mm the Melia Azadirachta Lhm., Sana z kind of 
flax (Crotolaria jtmcea Linn.), sam the taro plant; and names of 
animals, such as Bengali pangash Silirus sagUtalk (see Ostj. penkas 
pike) ; knttd dog, sdhar a kind of deer, etc. 

The fourth question which presents itself is to ascertain how 
far, the influence of the Finno-Ugrian immigrants extended 
towards the east. It seems not entirely excluded that studies here 
would lead to some surprising results. To give an instance, the 
name for "iron” in Uralian, i.e., in Samoyed hasa, baza^ vese (iron), 
in Mgy. vas, vos, V7is (accus. vasa-t)^ in Mord. (iron, wire), 

in Finn vaske (copper), in Yog* -bes (in compositions like atbes, 
"lead”), in Votj. -m {azves, "silver,” uzvesy "tin, lead^^), etc., 
seem to exist also in south-eastern Asia; not to mention Dravidian 
%vootZi one finds in MxxuAzti basi (in kana basi, -the iron hook, 
fastenings staple to plough) j in Santali past; Mon uses pasai for iron. 
Old Javanese vest, Malay basi, '^zttzk bosi, the people in Timor best, 
and on some islands even forms with the final appear, like oase, 
mvase. 

The case is similar for words expressing "spinning” and 
"weaving”; the Finno-Ugrian words for these appear both in Munda 
(un, bun and ten, as well as in some Mon-Khmer languages. 

Summing up, it must be strongly advocated that, as a first step 
for further studies, dictionaries of the still neglected Munda langu- 
ages should be compiled, above all of the isolated Kurku language- 


ASTRONOMICAL EVIDENCE ON THE AGE 
OF THE VEDAS 

B'V Gorakh Prasad, D.Sc. 

There are a number of references in Vedic literature which are 
very important from a chronological point of view. 

1. One of the most definite of these is the passage in the 
Satapatha Brahmana^ which states that the Krttikas "do not move 
away from the eastern quarter, whilst the other asterisms do move 
from the eastern quarter.”^ Now there is no doubt that the 
Krttikas are the cluster of stars known as the Pleiades,^ and all are 
agreed that the passage refers to the direction the Krttikas and other 
stars have at the moment of their rising,^ Further, the above 
passage is given in a rule for the orientation of fire- altars. There 
should not be any doubt, therefore, that the exact eastern direction 
must have been intended when the east was referred to. This is ail 
the more certain on account of the particular mention that the other 
asterisms rise in a direction different from the east. This gives us a 
means of ascertaining the age when this rule of orientation probably 
originated, because, as is well known, a particular star will rise due 
east only for a short period, and it would gradually deviate more and 
more from this direction as time passes, and would nse in the east 
again only after the lapse of about 13,000 years. This is due to the 
phenomenon known as the precession of the equinoxes. The date 
when the above rule of orientation was valid is therefore calculable, 
and turns out to be^ B.C. 2500. 

Mi. 1, 2, 3. 

^Eggeling’s translation {The Sacred Books of the East, xii) 

^ Vedic Index, i. 4n. 

^Dikshit, I. A. xxiv, 245, followed by others. The only other meaning 
assigned to this passage which the author has come across is by Dinanatha 
Cuiaita, Vedakala-nirnaya, Indore, who derives the date B. C. 300,000 on his 
interpretation! A portion of this book, which is in Hindi, has been reproduced by 
Makode in I. H. Q. ix (1933), 923. 

'’Dikshit, I, A. xxiv, 245-46, obtains the date; B. C. 3000, but the rate of 
precession used by him for the purpose is not quite correct. B. C. 2500 is 
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The question whether this is the date of the Satapatha Brahmanaj 
or whether the Satapatha was merely reproducing some earlier tradi- 
tion in giving this rule is more difficult to answer. Dikshit® consi- 
ders this passage to be more or less contemporaneous with the rest 
of the book, and he is sure that this passage must have been 
composed when the Elrttikas rose in the east, because they are 
spoken of in the present tense to rise in the east. The argument 
is perhaps not quite convincing by itself, but it must be 
remembered that a similar date is obtained by other lines 
of argument, as will be shown presently, and it becomes difficult to 
believe that the Brahmanas are in every case recording ancient 
tradition. Before proceeding further with these, however, we 
would take up the objections which have been raised against the 
above arguments. 

Macdonell and Keith^ have epitomized the objections as 
follows: — 

The statement of the Satapatha Brahmana is untrustworthy 
because (i) the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra^ has a similar notice, 
coupled with another, which, according to Barth,® would only be 
true somewhere in or after the sixth century A.D. and (ii) the 
same passage, in the Madhyandina recension,^® states that the 
number of the Krttikas is greater than that of the stars in any of 
the other Naksatras, which consist of one, two, three, or four 
stars, or which according to the Kanva recension^^ have four 
stars. Macdonell and Keith assert further that it is not possible to 
put much faith in this assertion, for Hasta later has five stars, and 
its name (with reference to the fingers) suggests five,^^ and that 
number is possibly referred to in the Rgveda.^^ 

These objections do not appear to be valid. The passage in 

nearer the truth. See also Kaye: Hindti. Astronomy (Memoirs of the Archseo- 
logical Survey of India, No. 18, 1924). 

® Ibid. 246. 

’^Vedic Index t i, 427. 

® xviii, S. ' 

*See Caland, Ueber dm Htmlle Sutra des Baudhayana, ^7-^9. 

^ Satapatha Brahmana, ii, 1, 2, 2. 

^See Eggeling, Sacred Books of the East, xii, 282, note 2. 

Weber, Naxatra^ », 56S, 581, 

105, 10. , 
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the Batidhayana Srauta Sutra referred to is this: 

"'Here should the Sala, whose supporting beams point east, be 
measured out. The Krttikas do not move from the eastern quarter. 

In a line with their appearance it should be measured, that is one 
possibility. In a line with the appearance of Srona, that is another; 
between Citra and Svati is another/’ 

The first alternative here is evidently the rule given in the 
Satapatha Brahmana. As this rule could not be applied throughout 
the year on account of the fact that for seven or eight months the 
Krttikas would rise when they are invisible on account of sunlight 
or twilight, the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra added two alternatives. 
Holding the Satapatha in high esteem, and being ignorant of preces- 
sion, it must have naturally taken it for granted that the Krttikas 
rose in the east, and therefore must have chosen for the two other 
alternatives bright stars which rose at the same point of the horizon 
as the Krttikas. The passage, therefore, gives us the valuable infor- 
mation that in the time of the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra 
§rona rose at the same point of the horizon as the Krttikas, enabling 
us to infer the date B. C. 1330 for the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra,^'^ 
The tliird alternative also fits in with this date. As the Sutra 
literature is more recent than the Brahmanas,^^ B, C. 1330 for the 
Baudhayana Srauta Sutra is quite in harmony with B. C. 2500 
deduced above for the Satapatha Brahmana. 

We. see, therefore, that the alternative orientation rules in the 
Baudhayana Srauta Sutra do not prove the Satapatha Brahmana to 
be untrustworthy. Neither does the statement about the number of 
the stars in the different Naksatras prove it in any way to be less 
trustworthy, because the main statement, that the Krttikas contain 
more stars than any other Naksatra is certainly true; and even about 
the maximum number of stars in the other Naksatras we have no 
right to assert that the Satapatha is wrong. We do not know in 
fact how many stars the constellation Hasta was supposed to contain 
in those days; the corresponding Chinese Sieu contained only four 
stars.^^ Any way, to damn the astronomical evidence of the §ata- ; 

^'^A paper on this subject by me would soon appear in the J. R. A, S. 
^Macdonell, A Bktory of $m^[ pS. ^ « 

“ Whitney, mi . .1*^' .l|,S ' ^ g ' ’’ * 
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patha as untrustworthy on the basis of a name or the mention in 
the Vedas of five bulls^'^ (which may have absolutely no astro- 
nomical significance after all) seems entirely unjust. 

It must be remembered that Barth himself holds that the state- 
ment in the ^atapatha must be based on a real observation made 
when the Kjttikas rose approximately in the east>® 

"Winternitz^^ takes the passage in the Satapatha Brahmana to 
mean that the Krttikas '"remain visible in the eastern region for 
a considerable time — during several hours — every night, vrliich 
was the case about B. C. 1100,’’ and holds that this interpretation 
of the passage is proved to be the correct one by the corresponding 
passage from the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra. 

But this interpretation is certainly not the correct one, because 
then any star whatsoever which is north of the equator would do. 
Why should the Satapatha Brahmana have mentioned that the 
other Naksatras move away from the eastern quarter, and why 
should the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra have taken pains to mention 
a point between Citra and Svati? Svati by itself would have been 
enough. Dozens of other stars would have been equally suitable. 
Again, the inference of Winternitz "which was the case about 
1100 B.C.” is positively misleading. Absolutely no date can be 
inferred from the statement. For his interpretation any date between 
B. C. 2000 and A. D. 11,000 would do! 

Finally, stress has been laid,-^ though not exactly in connec- 
tion with orientation, on the fact that the Hindu astronomers of 
the Vedic period cannot be deemed to have been very accurate 
observers, since they made no precise determination of the number 
of days in the year, which even in the Jyotisa they do not deter- 
mine more precisely than as 566 days, and even the Surya Siddhanta 
does not know the precession of the equinoxes. But even if these 
allegations be true,^^ it does not follow that the much simpler 

^’See Gnflath, The Hymns of the Kigveda, i, 179 1 Grassmann, Rigveda-iibenet- 
zung, ii, 10€. 

^Ibid,, 3S. 

History of Indian Literature, translated by Mrs, Ketkar, i, 298. Tbe 
interpretation of Winternitz Has also been criticised by Sen-Gupta, I. H. Q., 
x(1934), 539. 

^Macdonell and Keith, Yedic Index, i, 423-24. 

; “^See Barhaspatyah (Giote liii), Jyotisa Vedanga (1907), 19, where he 
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process of determining the east could not be carried out with a fair 
degree of accuracy. If a person always observes from a fixed 
point-- (as probably the ancients did to conform with the worship 
rituals) and the horizon is at a distance of more than a mile, as it 
generally is in India, the direction of the sun or a bright star at 
the moment of rising can be noted to at least within half a degree 
without any instruments.^^ Now there is no doubt that the 
point of the horizon where the sun rose was observed, for there 
is an accurate description of the motion of this point in the 
Kausitaki Brahmana,^^ how it moves towards the south, seems to 
stop there for a few days and then moves towards the north. If 
the extreme northern and southern points of the horizon where 
the sun rose were observed and the middle point was found by 
practical geometry,^® or by counting the number of days, or 
even by estimation, the east must have been determined to within 
a few degrees.^^ 

We see, therefore, that there is no valid reason for looking 
upon the passage in the Satapatba Brahmana with distrust and 
we may rely on the date B. C. 2500 as approximately correct for 
Brahmanical literature. 

2. The lists of the Naksatras given in the Yajurveda 
Samhitas^'^ and the Brahmanas^^ all begin with the Krttikas. 
Naturally, there must have been some reason for it. This becomes 

convincingly demonstrates that the year oi 166 days was deliberately chosen for ^ 
special purpose. Also the Surya Siddhanta knew precession (iii, 9) in a form 
which was sufficient for its own days, but, being ignorant of the law of gravitation, 
it could not predict what would happen in the distant future. 

^A change of 30 feet would not matter. It would produce a difFerence of 
less than one-third of a degree if the horizon is at a distance of one mile, and 
correspondingly less if the horizon is more distant. 

®®The diameter of the moon is about half a degree, 

^xix, 2, 5. 

^The priests had a good knowledge of elementary practical geometry in the 
time of the Sulva Sutras, See Thibaut, The fandit. Old Series, ix and 
(1874-5), or Datta, Science of the Sulbaj Calcutta, 1932. As this knowledge 
could not have suddenly sprung up, it is very probable that some of the methods 
were discovered earlier. 

^An error of one degree in the determination of the east would produce sm 
error of about 175 years in the deduced date, the place of observation being 
supposed to be in latitude 24 degrees. 

^Taittiriya Samhita, iv, 4, 10, 1-3 j Maitrayani Samhita, ii, 13, 20; Kathaka 
Samhita, xxxix, 13. 

^ Taittiriya Brahmana, i, 5, 1; also I, 4, 1 et seq. See also Atharvaveda, 
xix, 7, 1 et seq. .. 
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all the more evident when we consider that many things which 
in other countries were fixed arbitrarily were based on scientific 
principles in India. Thus, for example, the alphabet was so based.^® 
Again the arrangement of the Rgveda is in accordance with a 
system and not haphazard.^^ Then, the calendar was less arbitrary^^ 
than even the present European calendar; the months were strictly 
regulated by the moon and the year by the sun. Now the later 
lists of the Naksatras begin with Asvini, and it is certain that the 
cause of this was the coincidence of the vernal equinox with the 
beginning of Asvini^^ at the time the change was made (in the 
sixth century A. D.). The probability, therefore, is that originally 
the Krttikas were also chosen because the vernal equinox was then 
almost coincident with them. "Weber^^ is of this very opinion. 

If the vernal equinox coincided with the Krttikas, they would 
have risen exactly in the east. So this is in entire agreement with 
the passage in the Satapatha Brahmana discussed above and gives 
the same date, viz., B. C. 2500 for the time when the list of the 
Naksatras was drawn up.^*^ 

Some scholars^^ believe that the Krttikas were placed at the 
head of the Naksatras simply by accident, or because they were so 
conspicuous. They urge the following points against the assump- 
tion that the Krttikas were coincident with the vernal equinox: — 

(i) The recognition of the coincidence of an equinoctial point 
and the Krttikas would involve®® '‘the assumption that the sun 
and not the moon, was then regarded as connected with the 
Naksatras.” It is easy to see that no such assumption is involved. 
Wq have only to assume that the sun also, in addition to the moon, 
was connected with the Naksatras. Now there is evidence regard- 
ing the sun’s connection with the Naksatras. As pointed out by 

^ See Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature , 17. 

®®Macdoneli, A History of Sanskrit Literature 41-45. 

Whitney, Oriental and Linguistic Studies ^ ii, 345. 

^~Cf. Coiebrook Essays^ it, 246; Weber, Indische Sttidien, x, 234. 

^Naxatra, ii, 362-364; Indische Studien, x, 235; Indian Literature, 2, n.2, etc. 

■^^See Weber, loc ciL; Biibier, I. A., xxiii, 245, n. 20; Tilak, Orion, 40 et seq. 

®®Thtbaut, I. A., xxiv, H; Oldenberg, 2. D. M. G., xMH, 631; xlix, 473; 
1, 451-52; GSttingen Nachrichten, 1909, S 64; Keith, J. R. A. S., 1909, 1103; 
Barth in Caland’s Ueber das ritmlle Sutra des Baudhayana, 37-3?. 

Macdonell and Keith, Vedk Mex, i, 421. 
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Jacobi, the distinction of the two sets of Deva and Yama 
Naksatras in the Taittiriya Brahmana^^ supports this view.^^ 

Also, in the Taittiriya Brahmana^® instructions are given for 
locating the position of the sun amongst the stars by observation, 
which naturally involves the connection of the sun with the 
Naksatras. 

(ii) Thibaut^^ points out that in Vedic literature the equinoxes 
are never mentioned, and Tilak’s argument that visuvat means the 
equinox has no authority behind it; the importance attached to the 
equinoxes in later times was due to Greek influence; longitudes were 
measured in the Jyotisa Vedanga (twelfth century B. C, see below) 
from a solstice and not from an equinox, and the inference that 
because the later list of the Naksatras begins from an equinox, the 
old one did likewise is without any solid foundation. 

It is difficult to say what weight should be attached to these 
negative arguments, but it must be borne in mind that Jacobi and 
Tilak have given arguments (see below) to prove that the list of 
the Naksatras starting from the Krttikas is a revised list, and the 
Krttikas were deliberately placed at the head on account of their 
coincidence with an equinox, and Biihler^^ believes that "they 
[Jocobi and Tilak] have made good their main proposition, viz., 
that the Krttika-series is not the oldest arrangement of the 
Naksatras known to the Hindus, but that the latter once had an 
older one, which placed Mrg^ras at the vernal equinox/’ 

(iii) 'Whitney^^ and Thibaut^^ both maintain that even 
if the Krttikas were chosen to head the list of the Naksatras because 
of their connection with the vernal equinox, it might be that they 
were not coincident with the equinox, but were not far from it- 
The Jyotisa Vedanga states the winter solstice to occur when the 
sun was in the first point of Sravistha. So at that time the 
Krttikas were about 18 degrees away from the vernal equinox. 

Z. D. M. G., 1. 72. 

®®i, 5, 2, 8. 

another view see Oldenberg, Z. D, M. G., xxiviii 651. 

5, 2, 1. Quoted by Tikk. 18. 

^ L A., xxiv, 96, ■ , • ; . • - 

,A.,, xxiii, , 239. . . ■ , ■, ... 

'^Oriental and Linguntic Studies f ii, 383. 
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W'hitney and Thibaut consider this to be near enough for the pur- 
pose, and therefore would not regard the list of Naksatras as 
necessarily older than the epoch of the Jyotisa Vedanga. As the 
sequel would show, the epoch of the Jyotisa Vedanga is somewhere 
near the 12th century B. C., which date 'Whitney and Thibaut 
regard as uncertain by about a thousand years (see below) . It has 
been argued, therefore, that the Brahmanas might not be older than 
B. C. 800-600.^5 

The argument really comes to this that there is just a chance 
that even if the Krttikas were connected with the equinox, all the 
errors might have combined in such a way that what normally 
would indicate a date of B. C. 2500 might have been after all only 
a date of B. C. 700 or so. Although such a combination of all the 
unfavourable circumstances on one side is extremely improbable, 
it cannot be said to be impossible when con^sidered by itself. But 
we must remember that in B. C. 700 the Krttikas rose 11 degrees 
away from the east point, and in this state of affairs the idea of 
orienting fire altars by the Krttikas could hardly have arisen. 

3. The date deduced from the mention of the Kxttikas rising 
in the east and their heading the list of the Naksatras is confirmed 
by quite independent testimony in another way. In the marriage 
ritual'^® there is mention of the practice of pointing out to the 
bride the pole-star as a symbol of constancy. As this is enjoined 
in all the principal Grhya Sutras, it was obviously a usage prevail- 
ing all over India and therefore not one of recent origin,'^^ The 
word used for the star is '"dhruva** which means 'The immovable.” 
This leaves little doubt that it must have referred to a pole-star. 
Now another consequence of the precession of the equinoxes 
referred to before is that a pole-star does not exist in every age. 
The custom, therefore, gives us a means of determining roughly 
the date when the practice originated. In order to appreciate fully 
the points involved in the problem, it must be remembered that 
the mathematical point known as the north pole of the heavens 

Macdonell aoad Keith, Yedic Index, 424. 

^Paraskara Grhya Sutra, i, 8, 19; Apastamba G, S., ii, 6, 12; Hiranya Kesi 
G. S.y i, 22, 14; Manava G* S., i, 14, !?; Baudhayana G. S., i, 5, 13; Gobhila G. S,, 
ii, 3, 8. 
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moves in a circle amongst the stars, and whenever it is near enough 
to a fairly bright star, we call that star the pole star. Now it so 
happens that the third magnitude^^ star Alpha Draconis was nearest 
the mathematical pole about the year B. C. 2780,^® For about 
250 years on either side of this date it might be taken to have 
been sufficiently near to the pole to have been called the pole-star. 
From B. G. 2000 to A. D. 500 there was no star as bright as even 
the fifth magnitude near enough to the mathematical pole to be 
called the pole-star. In fact, the best conditions for the existence 
of a pole star in this period occurred^^ about B. C. 1300, but then 
the nearest amongst all the stars of magnitude five or brighter was 
at a distance of about 5 degrees. This star must have been seen to 
move in the course of a night through a distance of about 10 
degrees. This movement could not have escaped notice in a place 
like the Gangetic plain, where the pole is at a distance of only about 
25 degrees from the horizon. It is clear, therefore, that if we 
exclude the very faintest stars, viz., those just visible to the eye, 
there is no alternative but to concur with Jacobi®^ that the marriage 
custom referred to must have originated about B. C. 2780, when 
there was a real pole-star. It must be noticed that this is in con- 
formity with the dates deduced from other considerations. 

The opponents^^ of this view maintain that the custom, which 
is first mentioned only in the Grhya Sutras, might not be really 
old, because the marriage ritual requirements would be satisfied by 
any star of some magnitude which was approximately polar. This 
does not appear to be reasonable, because a very faint star or a star 
not quite near the pole could never have attracted sufficient atten- 
tion to have been picked out as a "dhruva** and pointed out as a 
symbol of constancy. 

It may be mentioned that for several thousand years before 
B. C. 2780 there was no bright star near enough to the pole to be 

^®The brightest stars are called first magnitude stars, and the faintest, viz., 
those just visible to the naked eye, are called sixth magnitude stars. 

^Jacobi, 1. A., xxiii, 157. 

^ A reference to any good star atlas, with the path of the pole marked on it, 
will make this evident. 

Jacobi, I. A., xxiii, 157. 

A., xxiii, 157; J. R. A. S., 1910, 4^1. 

*®MacdoneIl and Keith, Vedic i, 427. 
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recognised as a pole-star.®^ 

OTHER REFERENCES — ^There are several other references 
to astronomical phenomena which have been pressed into service 
for chronological purposes, but unfortunately all of them are more 
or less incomplete and each one of them has been interpreted in two 
different ways, one group of scholars consisting of Weber, Jacobi, 
Biihler, Barth, Winternitz, Poussin, Tilak, Dikshit and others 
deriving dates from B. C. 2000 to B. C, 6000, whilst the other 
group of scholars, which includes Whitney, Oldenberg, Thibaut, 
Keith and others, see no great antiquity in the passages. 

These are briefly as follows: — 

(i) In the time of the Brahmanas the month of Phalguna must 
have been regarded as the beginning of the year, because the full 
moon in Phalguna is called the "mouth” of the year in many 
places.^® The difficulty in utilising this statement for chronological 
purposes lies in the fact that we do not know definitely with what 
season the year commenced. JacobP'^ holds that one of the three 
alternative methods of beginning the year was to reckon it from the 
winter solstice, because this was undoubtedly the practice later^^ 
and the custom must have been an old one. The date derived 
on this basis is about B. C. 4000. Tilak^‘^ agrees with Jacobi in 
this; but Oldenberg^® and Thibaut^^ hold that Phalguna must have 
been regarded as "the mouth of the year” because it was the first 
month of the spring season^^ when the year is divided into the three 
Caturmasya®^ seasons in accordance with one of the three alternative 
systems prevalent in ancient times, and that this is consistent with 

^See, for example, F. R. Moulton, An Introduction to Astronomy , Map I. 

“Louis de la Vallee Poussin, Le YMisme, Paris, 1909; quoted in J. R. A, S., 
1909, 721, 

“Taittirlya Samhita, vii, 4, 8, 1-2; Pancavimsa Brahmana, v, 9, 9; etc, 

A., xxiii, 156; Z. D. M. G., il, 223; 1, 72-81. 
winter solstice was also the beginning of the lustrum and the first year 
of it in the calendar of the Jyotisa Vedanga. See Jyotisa Vedanga, Yajurveda 
recension, 5. 

^ Orion, 27. 

“2. D. M. G. xlvHi, 630 et seq.; xlix, 475-76; 1, 453-57. 

®^L A., xxiv, 86. 

^See Weber, Naxatra, ii, 329 et seq., and cf, Satapatha Brahmana, i, 6, 3, 36; 
Kausitaki Brahmana, v,,l. There are other notices to the like effect, see Vedic 
Index, i, 425, for full references. 

Taittiriya Samhita, i, 6, 10, 3; Taittiriya Brahmana, i, 4, 9, 5; ii, 2, 2, 2; etc. 
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the statement of the Kausitaki Brahamana®^ that the winter solstice 
coincided with the new moon in Magha, which is also found in the 
Jyotisa.^^ Although it is not certain to which particular date of 
the solar year the beginning of the spring season really corresponded, 
Thibaut takes it to be about February 7 on the strength of the 
seasons as they are found in Northern India. The date derived on 
this assumption would be about the twelfth century B. C. 

Nor is this all. The passages in the Taittiriya Samhita®® and 
the Tandya Brahmana^'^ where the date of consecration of the 
Gavam-ayana sacrifice is given, and Phalguna is called the mouth 
of the year, mention for the consecration two alternative dates — 
the Caitra full moon and a date four days before the full moon, 
without specifying which particular full moon is meant. 

Tilak®^ and Jacobi^^ assume that the three possible dates of 
consecration represent the beginning of the year as acknowledged in 
three different times. In every case the year must have commenced 
with the winter solstice, and therefore Tilak and Jacobi both hold 
that the second alternative, namely the full moon in Caitra, was a 
relic of older times when the beginning of the year (winter solstice) 
coincided with the full moon in Caitra, about B. C, 6000. Tilak 
further holds, with the Mlmatnsakaras,'^® that the last alternative 
mentioned, viz., four days before the full moon must refer to the 
full moon in Magha. The coincidence of the winter solstice with 
the full moon in Magha agrees with the vernal equinox coinciding 
with the Krttikas and therefore gives a date about B. C. 2500. 

But Thibaut holds that these alternative beginnings have no 
such meaning, and that they were simultaneously in vogue.*^^ 

It seems impossible to decide definitely from the available mate- 
rial what the truth is. "When the dates derived are so very divergent, 
and there is reason on each side, the only safe conclusion seems to be 
that the material is not of any chronological use. 

^ xix, 2, 3. 

®^Yajurveda recension, J-6. 

4, 8, 1. 

9 . 

^ Orion, chapter iv. 

®^I. A., xxHi, 156. 

'^^Jakaini, vi, 5, 30-37, and others; see Orion, 52 et seq. 

A., xxiv, 5>4. 

4 . 
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directed to commence when the grass appeared, i.e., with the first 
month of the rainy season. Paraskara Grhya Sutra^^ fixes the full 
moon day in §ravana, the first rainy month in North India in 
B. C. 2000, for the upakMrana ceremony. But in Gobhila Grhya 
Sutra^® the same ceremony is fixed for the full moon in Praustha- 
pada (the early name of BhSdrapada), though at the same time the 
opening of the schools on the full moon day in Sravana is well 
known. The former, therefore, must have been a tradition of the 
ancient times when Bhadrapada was really the first month of the 
rainy season, which was the case about B. C. 4000. Whitney'^® and 
others object to it, pointing out that there might have been no 
connection between rains and learning, but- RfiblA ..80 


is a passage in the Rgveda®^ which, accoj 


xxir, 94-95; Weber, ii, 332 et seq. 
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Jacobi,®^ shows that in Rgvedic times the year commenced with 
the rains, which begin in North India at the time of the summer I 

solstice. This is confirmed to some extent by the fact that the I 

year is called varsa or abda (i.e., rain-giving) . Also, Jacobi infers ] 

from another passage in the Rgveda^^ that the year commenced | 

when the sun was in Phalguni. These passages therefore confirm I 

the arguments given above to show that in Vedic times the winter 
solstice occurred near the full moon in Phalguna, from which a date 
about B. C. 4000 was deduced. But Jacobi translates dvadasa in the 
first passage as ^'the twelfth (month) instead of "'that which con- 
sists of tv’^elve parts,” i.e., 'The year,” as others®^ have done, and 

though Jacobi claims that this meaning is better for the reasons 

advanced by him on grammatical grounds, and also on account of 
the year being called varsa and abda, not much reliance can be placed 
on the argument, as it hinges completely on the translation of one 
word in a way about which there is no unanimity. 

(v) The Kausitaki Brahmana^® states explicitly that the winter 
solstice occurred at the new moon in Magha. This would have 
been very valuable from a chronological point of view, but for the 
fact that we do not know how the month was reckoned — whether 
it ended with a new moon {ammta system), or with a full moon 
(pilrnhi^cmta system) • The commentators®^ believed that the 
month ended with the full moon and therefore the new moon of 
Magha must be the new moon preceding the full moon in the i 

Naksatra Magha. But there is reason for supposing that the 
amanfa system was more generally in vogue, because the bright half 
of the month was called the former half, and the dark half the 
latter.®'^ With the amdnta system the new moon of Magha would | 

mean the new moon after the full moon in Magha, and the winter i 

solstice at this time would imply a date about 1900 years earlier Vi 

than the time of the Jyotisa Vedanga, i*e., a date about B. C. 

A., xxiii, 154. 

85, 15. 

^ Kaegi and Geldner, Grassmann, and others. ^ ; 

®xix, 3. This was first noticed by* Weber, 345 et seq. ^ ^ ; 

®®Vinayaka on the Kausitaki Brahmana, loc, cit*; Anarttya on Sahkhayana 
Srauta Sutra, xiii, 19, I, , ; 

®^See Vedic Index, ii, 158, where full references are given. . ; . , : 
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3100,^^ Witli the pilrmmanfa system, on the other hand, the 
ncYv’" moon in jMagha would mean what ordinarily was called the 
new moon in Pausa (the previous month) and the datum becomes 
the same as that of the Jyotisa Vedahga, the deduced date being about 
B. C. 1200. The pnrnimmia system is held by some to be the more 
probable of the two, because of what the commentators say. Also, 
Thibaut points out that in the time of the Kausitaki Brahmana 
the term amavasya might not have been used in the strict sense of 
the tlthi which ended with conjunction, in v/hich sense it was 
used later. The months might have begun then with a new moon, 
and the new moon of Magha might have been the nev/ moon with 
which Magha began, i.e., the new moon preceding the full moon in 
Magha. But even if we accept this interpretation, we need not 
suppose that the Kausitaki Brahmana and the Jyotisa Vedanga 
belong exactly to the same period. The statement of the Jyotisa 
Vedanga is quite definite. The solstice occurred when the sun was 
at the beginning of that twenty-seventh part of the ecliptic which 
was called Sravistha. The statement in the Kausitaki Brahmana, 
on the other hand, is such that it could not have been exactly true 
for more than one year. Because, if the winter solstice occurred 
exactly at the new moon of Magha in any year, it could not occur 
at the new moon of Magha in the succeeding years: it would occur 
next year about eleven days after this date, and about twenty- two 
days after the new moon of Magha in the year after that. Then, 
on account of the intercalation of a month, the solstice would occur 
three days after the new moon in Magha in the next year, then 
fourteen days after that, and so on. It follows that the statement 
is only roughly true, and in their desire to put the solstice on a 
new moon day (on account of its religious importance) , the 
Kausitaki Brahmana might have mentioned the new moon of Magha, 
even though on an average the phenomenon happened some days later. 
Moreover, the date of the Jyotisa Vedanga has been held to be 
uncertain by about a thousand years, so the date of the Kausitaki 

®®The Kausitaki Brahmana is, according to Keith (H. O. S. xxv, 47-48); 
almost contemporaneous with, or slightly older than, the Satapatha Brahmana. 
But the passage itself might be, older than the rest of the Kausitaki Brahmana. 

Thibaut, L A., xxiv, S9. 

Whitney, and UnguUfic Studies^ ii, 584; Thibaut, I. A., xxiv, 98, 

^tc. A thousand years is undoubtedly an over-estimate. 
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Brahmana on the strexigth of the evidence under discussion might 
be regarded as uncertain by at least the same amount Also we 
do not know the relative dates of the Satapatha and the Kausitahi 
Brahmanas for certain, and none of them was composed in its 
entirety at one time. So this record in the Kausitaki Brahmana is 
in no way in conflict with the dates deduced above from records in 
the Satapatha Brahmana and other books. 

(vi) The Jyotisa Vedahga gives the position of the winter 
solstice as coincident with the first point of Sravistha.^^ This is 
sufficient to calculate the date of the observations recorded in the 
i Jyotisa Vedanga. There is a slight uncertainty as to exactly which 

point in the heavens was meant by the first point of Sravistha; so 
various dates have been arrived at by various scholars — C. 1181 
by Jones, and also by Pratt, B. C. 1391 by Davis^® and Cole- 
brooke,^^® and more or less similar dates by others. Chote is 
certain that the date of the observations in the Jyotisa Vedanga is 

^ The following calculation shows that the date of this passage of the 
Kausitaki Brahmana might be only B. C. 2000, even if we assume that there is 
no uncertainty and the solstice occurred exactly at the new moon which followed 
the full moon of Taisa:^ — 

The full moon of Taisa means the full moon which occurred (on an average) 
when the moon was near Tisya. 

Assume that the longitude of Tisya was CC. Then the sun at the moment 
i under consideration had the longitude a+ISO®. 

I In the period from the new moon to the next new moon the sun must have 

I advanced by about and, therefore, its longitude must have become 

I a+180°-[“13 54'’* 

i; It was a solstice then. Hence it must have been then 90® behind the vernal 

I equinox, i.e., 

a+270°+13i/2‘'=360®, 
or a — 

Assume now that the longitude of the Krttikas was | 3 * Then the vernal 
equinox must have been |3 behind the Krttikas, which is the same |3 — (ot — 
behind the Krttikas. Now a — (3 does not depend on precession, and its value is 
68%° nearly. Substituting this value, we find that the equinox was about 7%® 
behind the Krttikas. As 7%® corresponds to about 166 years the indicated period 
is so many years after the date (B. C. 2500) when the vernal equinox was at the 
Krttikas, or roughly B. C. 2000. 

The calculation is quite right, but as Tisya is not very bright, we cannot 
assert as certain that the full moon in Taisa meant the full moon nearest Tisya, 
on which the whole calculation depends, 

®®Yajurveda recension, 7. 

^ Adatic Researches j ii, 393. 

A, $. B., xxxi, 49. 

^Asiatic Researches, ii, 26$; v, 2$$. ^ / 

^Essays, i, 109-10. ’’ V--. " - :53S3ISSti|®S'i 

^Jyotisa 'Allahabad, 83. 
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the winter solstice of B.C. 1098, but he relies on certain highly 
controversial evidence regarding the position of the planet Jupiter 
at that time. Wc might not be able to find the exact date, but 
it is clear from these investigations that the twelfth century B. C. 
cannot be far from the epoch of the observations of the Jyotisa. 
As admittedly the Jyotisa is a later production than the Brahmanas,^^ 
this confirms in a way the dates deduced above on other grounds. 

SE* Jl- sE* 

To sum up, if we exclude the possibility of every astronomical 
notice in Vedic literature being a record of ancient tradition, which 
is extremely unlikely, we can say that there is strong astronomical 
evidence that the Vedas are older than B. C. 2500. They might be 
as old as B. C. 4000. There is some support for this date, but it is not 
convincing. However, there is no evidence against it. 


^Thibaut, Astronomk Astrologie und Mathemetiky 19-20. 


LOCATION OF DANTAPURA 
By Professor S. Levi 

[In connection with the location of Dantapura of Kalihga, well- 
known in the Buddhist literature, we are familiar with the identifi- 
cation with ^Palur^ as proposed by Prof. Levi.^ The Professor showed 
me in Paris, last July, a passage in the work of the French scholar 
Anquetil Duperron^ (Zend Avesta, i, Preliminary Discourse) that he 
travelled in Orissa and passed through Taloor/ The description of 
the journey is so complete that with its help we should easily locate 
and discover the ruins of Palur. A translation of the passage in 
question by Professor Levi himself is published below. We shall 
be obliged if gentlemen in Orissa would give attention to the pro- 
blem and let us have their result. The place must be near the Chilka 
lake and on the old route from Malud. The word Choki (chanki) 
means a staging place. — P. J.] 

[Extract from Duperron] 

'"I left Jagrenat on the 7th (June 1757) and found, 3 cosses 
from that city, a Choki near the Chilka the water of which is 
brakish, and which falls into the sea. I travelled along this river 
to Manikpatan which lies 8 cosses from Jagrenat, without encoun- 
tering in this last town, neither houses nor trees. Two cosses before 
Manikpatan is a pond of soft water. This town has a Fauzdar 
who resides at Malood. I spent the night in the Dargah of Saied 
Sarabdurraman Madina. 

'"On the 8 th I crossed the Chilka in a place where it was very 
wide. Half of the river was fordable; I spent the rest in „an 
embarcation consisting^ of two balloons joined together, as on the 
river of Balasor. On the other side of the river is found a cistern 

^ J. A., Janvier— Mars ^192^, pp. 4«-57: Palonra— Dantapura. 

^ "Zend-Avesta, ouvrage de Zoroastre, contenant hs Idees Theologiques, Phy- 
siques et Modes de ce L^gislateur. , . .Traduit en Prangois sur Ipriginal Zend/ Far* 
M. Anquetil Du Perron, 3 vols. in 4®, Pam, 177 L , 
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of stone. The ground up to Malood is all of sand; only two wells are 
found, one three cosses, the other six cosses from Manikpatan, and 
shrubs, (the grains of which, inclosed in a pistil decorated with 
white leaves, spreads a very sweet perfume. I went down the 
Chilka, the bed of which was full of buffaloes leaving the hills 
on the left. One cosse after Malood, I met a Choki and arrived 
in that city around 4 o’clock. The Fauzdar came out of his fort 
to welcome me. 

departed from Malood on the 9th. Beyond that town, the 
ground is always sandy; the way lies along the hills which are above 
one-half cosse. At three cosses one finds a Choki which marks 
the boundary of the Katck Province and of the dependencies of 
Bengal. After that, one passes a pond of salt water and several 
pits full of common water. One cosse from this Choki is Paloor, 
the first "Aldee” depending of Ganjam, with a Choki, and a pond 
of soft water. The way is afterwards very bad, amidst hills of 
sand. Several of my sepoys, feeling their native country near, 
abandoned me in that place. Two cosses from Paloor, I met a 
small Pagoda, standing alone amid the sands, that from afar re- 
sembled a pine-apple. The sailors see it from the high and call 
it the White Pagoda. I saw, in the lower room of Pagoda a stone 3 
or 4 feet wide, within it a Thakur resembling that of the Pagoda of 
Tirvikarey, I engraved my name on the wall of the Pagoda which 
looks to the West. One cosse from there, I passed a large Cari, and 
some steps further, I almost got drowned in mud. While springing 
over a small ditch, my house stumbled, and sank into mud. I had 
mud up to the thighs; the hardship was afterwards to get my horse 
off. Then the sun that was very hot soon dried me. I found, 
after that, land sown with paddies and grain, and large ponds of salt 
which is prepared in this way. They shape heaps of salt ground 
drawn from the Caris and put them in pits. The salt settles and 
when rain has penetrated the heaps of earth' and filled the hollows, 
the salt detached by water appears on the surface where it is 
gathered with rakes. 

'*One cosse from the preceding Cari is Ganjam, first city 
depending on the Subah of Dakan. There Begins the Telugu (or 
Talenga) language.” 


SOME OLD ACCOUNTS OF BHAGALPUR 
By Prof. K. K. Basu, m.a., Bhagalfur 

The present work incorporates selection of reports some of 
which either lie buried in the archives of the District OfEicer of 
Bhagalpur or are scattered over the rapidly decaying blue-books and 
journals that are quite beyond the reach of the general public. It 
is to be admitted that the writer lays no claim to originality; he 
merely attempts to put together in a readable form and under one 
cover a mass of information that may help the picturing of a state 
of affairs that has long passed away. These documents bear witness 
to the enterprise and enthusiasm of the pioneer surveyors who 
revealed to us by their labours the old history of the country — a 
service on whose effects time can never efface the writing. 

The first record in these selections is the journal kept by Capt. 
W. S. Sherwill, who made a geographical and statistical survey of 
the Bhagalpur district, south of the Ganges between the years 1846 
anl 1850. The second document is the report of J. J. Pemberton, 
v/ho was engaged in the survey work of the district north of the 
Ganges during the years when Sherwill was occupied with his work. 

With a scrupulous attention to accuracy in detail, the aforesaid 
officers made a close investigation and a deep study of the places 
within their field of operation and embodied these observations in a 
self-contained monograph entitled, "The Geographical and Statistical 
report of the district of Bhaugulpoor,” printed at the Bengal Secre- 
tariat Press in 1869. The publication, in question, is now out of 
print and scarcely available. SherwilPs report also appeared in the 
Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1851, and his "General remarks 
on the revenue survey of the Bhaugulpoor district” in the same 
journal for 1862. 

The jom-nals of Sherwill and Pemberton, are next in importance 
to Francis Buchanon''s, whose statistical survey of Bhagalpur (1810- 
1811) is a reflex of the actual: state M ^airs then existing, tkovr- 
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lag as much light as possible on the archaeological, historical, ethno- 
logical and geological interest of the places he visited. Thanks to 
the patient research of the delightful writer and ex-civilian Mr. G. 
E. A, W, Oldham, Buchanon s work has been published by the 
authorities of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society and thus placed 
within the reach of the public. 

Capt. Sherwill and Pemberton s journals, it may be remarked, 
are a mine of useful information relating to geological, botanical and 
mineralogical details, population, castes, professions, number of 
towns and villages, live-stock, and manufactures of the district. 
Instead of making a fresh copy of the full text and saving much 
time and trouble thereby, we have, in our work made important 
selections of the journal and our volume contains the essence of the 
information contained in Sherwill and Pemberton’s reports. 

The third document contained in the present work is the report 
made by G. Loch, the Collector of Bhagalpur on February 24, 
1852. Loch’s report embraces the northern portion of the district 
(Perganas Chye, Nursingpoor Koorah and Mulnee Gopal), and his 
object of visiting the country was to commence, and if possible to 
complete the butwarrah of Talooka Seah and two other mahals. 
But his later transfer to Moorshedabad compelled him to return to 
the station without completing the duty. 

After Loch, the next report that has here been embodied is 
that of the District Officer E. F. Lantour, dated May 10, 1855. 
Lantour visited the interior of the district and was absent from the 
sudder station for six weeks, the number of miles traversed by him 
exceeded 256, yet such was the extent of the district that he only 
visited about a quarter of it, and his tour did not extend to the 
Damin-i-Koh and the other eastern parganas, including Umbar and 
Sultanabad and neither did he cross the Ganges to visit the northern 
parganas (Chye, Nursingpoor Koorah). It was his intention to 
have proceeded through the Damin-i-Koh to Rajmahal, but he was 
obliged to return to the station to relieve an ofScer (Chapman) 
whose services had been placed at the disposal of the Railway Com- 
missioner. 

The fifth and the last report is that of George Dickinson, the 
Collector of Bhagalpur, dated August 31, 1794. It contains the 
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observations on the state of the roads in the Bhagalpur district viz., 
from the sudder station to Soory and from the former westward to 
the banks of the River Kiul — a distance of one hundred and seventy- 
four miles from one extremity to the other. Chronologically, the 
report of Dickinson should have topped the list of the reports 
contained in this work, but this priority of position the report has 
lost on account of the subject-matter. Dealing only with the roads 
and not the general condition of the district, it comes next to those 
that deals with subjects ethnical, mineralogical, topographical and 
the like. 

Something now need be said about the formation of the district. 
Since its inception, the district of Bhagalpur has undergone various 
changes. After the grant of the Diwani, the district was very big 
in size, situated to the east of Sarkar Monghyr, Subeh Bihar, and 
comprehending a large tract to the south of the Ganges. Towards 
the beginning of the 19th century, at the time when Buchanon 
visited it, the district comprised an area of 8255 square miles. Most 
of the present districts of Monghyr and the Sontal parganas were 
then included in Bhagalpur, of course, with the reservations men- 
tioned below. The Supaul and the northern part of Madhlpura sub- 
division now under Bhagalpur district were then included in the 
Tirhoot and Purnea districts. The parganas Balia, Bhusari, Naipur, 
Imadpur and Mulki forming the present Begusarai sub-division of 
Monghyr were then under Tirhoot: parganas Bisthazari, Amarthu 
and Maldah included later in the Jamni sub-division of Monghyr 
and pargana Selimabad in the Sadar sub-division of the same district 
were under the district of Bihar: pargana Sarath-Deoghur under the 
Deoghur sub-division of the modern Sontal Parganas and Kundabit 
Karaya and Pabbia, comprising the Jamtara sub-division of the 
Sontal parganas were then in Birbhum. 

In 1832, a re-shuffling took place when there was established 
a Deputy Collectorship for Monghyr, under the jurisdiction of the 
Magistrate of Bhagalpur. 

Some six years later, some additions to the district of Bhagalpur 
were effected, when the three parganas north of the Ganges viz., 
Naredigar, Mulnee Gopal and Nurskigpoor Koorah were taken out of 
Tirhoot and added to BhasSphr,":; y-V;- f- 
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In 18 J 5, the addition of areas so far made to Bhagalpur was 
counterbalanced by the falling off of an area on the east called the 
Sontal Parganas under the provisions of the Act XXXVII of 1855 
amended by Act X of 1857. Thus the civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the parganas viz., Teliagurhi, Jamuni, Chitauliya, Kankjol, 
Bahadurpur, Akbarnagar, Inayatnagar, Mukrain, Sultangunj, 
Umbar, Sultanabad, Godda, Umlu Motiya, Passay, Hendweh, 
Muniari and Belputta were transferred to the Sontal Parganas. 

In 1864 the jurisdiction of Bhagalpur had an extention with 
the additions made to it on the north of the Ganges and the areas 
so taken formerly belonged to Monghyr and Purnea. 

In 1874, pargana Kharakpur was transferred from Bhagalpur 
to Monghyr. 

The district when surveyed by Sherwill comprised 7,8 01 *04 
square miles as against 4226 square miles of our times; its length, 
then, was 168 miles, and an average width south of the Ganges 
112 miles and north of the Ganges 20, as against 140 miles in 
length and from 14 to 45 miles in breadth as at present. 

Rennell’s Map of the South-east part of Bahar drawn in 1773 
portrays the district of Bhagalpur and is the earliest of its kind so 
far known. Next comes, the map drawn by Francis Buchanon in 
1811, reproduced on enlarged scale and published in the Journal of 
Buchanon by the Journal Bihar and Orissa Research Society, S. 
SherwilFs map of district ^Bhaugulpoor” on 4 miles=l inch scale 
and published in 1852 and his map of the Kd]mahal Hills or Damin- 
i-Koh on a scale of 2 miles=l inch and published in 1855 are the 
third of the series and preserved in the Collectorate Record Room, 
Bhagalpur. The survey of Bhagalpur done under the Superinten- 
dence of Major J. Macdonald, officiating Deputy Surveyor General, 
assisted by Cap. W. J. Stewart, Deputy Superintendent of Survey 
and M. David, Assistant Surveyor was shown in a map drawn on a 
scale of 6 inches to a mile which was published under the direction 
of Lt.-Col. J. C. Gore, Surveyor General of India in 1902. This 
map deals with the civil station (Bhagalpur) city and environments 
in the years 1866-67 and 1869 and 1870. There is another map 
of the Bhagalpur town and its suburbs drawn in 1824, Ist Nov., by 
one Gopinath with the places and sites indicated in Persian script. 
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These maps are a wonderfully revealing study with regard 
to changes in the configuration of the alluvial areas caused by the 
constant shifting of the River Ganges to the north of Bhagalpur. 
In 1810 Buchanon noticed "the Jamuni,” a branch of the Ganges, 
just to the north of the city, the main stream flowing further to 
the north. In 1824, the two streams united together on the north 
of the city. In the second half o£ the nineteenth century the main 
stream receded further north as in 1810, leaving "the Jamuni” to 
continue its own course just by the city, and in between these two 
streams were low Dearah lands under cultivation. 

A word about the spelling of "Bhagalpur'* will not be out of 
place here and may even be interesting reading for some. The old 
records of the 18 th century used the form "Boglipore," and those 
of the 19th Century "Bhaugulpoor** and "Bhaugulpore.” The word 
"pargana” again has also been variously spelt in the records, as 
"pergunnah” and "perghunna.” But we have in our introduction 
adopted the system of spelling as accepted by Hunter and Mr. 
Oldham. 

The value of these documents is but too apparent to require 
elucidation. The old record scattered over the dusty and worm- 
eaten bound volumes kept in the archives of the District offices 
provide ample materials for the local and parochial history, which 
if properly compiled and collected would help the historian in his 
task of writing a provincial history. To bring them to light and 
preserve them from the greedy and devouring jaws of oblivion is the 
primary object of this work. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the prefatory note has 
got no official character attached to it. 
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The district of Bhaugulpoor, comprising 7,801-04 square miles 
The geographical position territory, is situated in the fertile 

“hlrulpoo^' Ganges, which river divides 

the district into two unequal portions, 
the larger portion lying to the south of the river. ’ 

, d^'rict is 168 miles. . . . ; the average 

width south of the Ganges is 112 miles and north of the Ganves it 
has an average of 20 miles. 

South of the Ganges; area, 6,1 02 ■ 07^ square miles. Thirty. three 
Divisions. Tergunnahs Akbernugger, Bhaugulpoor, 

Knrro r-u j , Buhadoorpoor, Cheetowleeah, Chundun 
Sd 5 Golgong, Danra Sukwara, Dhurarah, 

odda, Hendweh, Huzzar Tukkee, Inayutnuggur, Jumoonee 
Jehang^rah, Kurrukpoor, Kherhee, Kankjole, Lukhunpoor, Muk- 

Zlt Suhroee, Singhol Sukhurabadee 

Sib Teleeagurhee, Umloo Mooteea, 

ut:;h,:nds:::l: Muneeharee, 

Hills.^"' 0~._Know„ as the Damin-i-ICoh, or the Rajmahal 
North of the Ganges— 1,698 -97 square miles ^ 

fo Jd°tl kio8». the *,ric, ef Bhe.g„Ip<„, 

formed the most eastern portion of the Soubah of Behar. . . .in 

'Originsl area south of the River Ganges 

Deduct I Sonthal Pergunnahs ., . 3 634-90 V 

( Pergh., transferred to Monghyr. ! ’filj-gs / '^>2S0-SB 


Add. Area of portion transferred from Purneah 


Area of District Bhaugulpoor south of River Ganges 
Onpnal area north of the Ganges 

Add transfers from Monghyr and Pumeah 


1,8 51 ' 4 ^ 
47*49 


1 , 898-98 

1 , 698*97 

700*97 


, ‘ ' * * ' . • ’ ■ - • • 4 , 298*92 
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Bhaugulpoor the (official) aecomts (fiscal and judicial) are kept 
in the Hindoostani or Ordoo. 

The climate of Bhaugulpoor is peculiar to itself; situated 
between the parching hot winds of 

Climate. _ , t . 

western and Central India, and the damp 
soil of Bengal, it appears influenced by both. . . .The heats of summer, 
or from April to June, are .... very great,— too great to allow the 
natives themselves to be freely exposed to the direct rays of the Sun; 
to the European, such exposer would most likely be fatal in a few 
hours. During the hot weather, the thermometer ranges from 80° 
to 100° during the day; a steady west wind generally sets in at 9 
a.m., and continues to blow till sunset; this wind is warm approach- 
ing to hot. 

The weather from June to September, or what is styled the 
rainy season, is much more pleasant to the feelings, from the 
immense quantity of moisture suspended in the air; during the rainy 
season, an east wind generally prevails. 

During the cold weather, or from October to March, the 
weather is peculiarly fine and well suited to the European consti- 
tution; a steady light westerly or easterly wind blows; the air is 
cool, and the thermometer in December descends as low as 33° 
during the night. 

The climate of Bhaugulpoor is peculiarly suited to the growth 
of rice, which forms the staple agricultural produce of the district. 

The aspect of the district is pleasing, from the great abundance 
of mango plantations and palm-trees that 
are scattered over the whole surface of the 
country, and from the numerous detached 
hills, and connected ranges of hills, that break the monotony of an 
oherwise level country. This range extends from the Ganges River 
on the North to the Brahminee River on the South. 

From near the south-western extremity of the Rajmahal Hills, 
a tract of elevated land sweeps across the whole district; it unites 
with the Kurrukpoor Hills, which terminate in the bed of the 
Ganges at Monghyr, and which range of hills separate Monghyr 
from Bhaugulpoor, . 5 v : ; 

The mass of low level country thus shut in by the Kurrukpoor 


Aspect-Hills: Geological 

Structure. 
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Hills on the west, by the Rajmahal Hills on the east, the Ganges 
river to the north, and by the great curve of high land to the 
south, consists of a mass of rich, cultivated, and highly productive 
land, the most densely populated, best cultivated, is level, well water- 
ed and free from rocks or unproductive ground. This high land is 
nevertheless not without its uses and benefits to the district; it 
serves as the grazing ground for cattle during the hot weather; 
it produces an abundance of wood for ploughs, for building purposes 
and for fire-wood; it produces bamboos, grass, barks, gums, tusser 
silk, slates, building stone, honey, copper, lead, antimony, silver, iron 
and coal; besides numerous sorts of grain. The Mahooa petel (bassia 
latifolia) is largely collected and used in the distilleries; catechu is 
also manufactured from the Mimosa catechu, and is exported to 
Europe. 

The principal river in the district is the Ganges, flowing for 

120 miles directly through the district 

Rivers. 

from west to east, throwing about one 
quarter of the whole district, or 1,698*97 square miles, contained 
in four pergunnahs, on the noithern or left bank; this tract has 
been surveyed by the establishment under Mr. Pemberton, Revenue 
Surveyor. 

The other rivers of note are the Kosey and Ghugree, whose 
united waters flow into the Ganges on the left or northern bank, 
eight miles north of Colgong. 

North of the Ganges there are numerous nullahs, the principal 
of which are the Talabah, Tiljooga, Balee, and Lorum, all flowing 
into the Ganges. 

To the south of the Ganges numerous small streams descend 
from the highland to the south, and flow in a northerly direction 
into the Ganges; the largest and most important of which is the 
Chandun. 

Irrigation is resorted to, either from streams, or tanks, or from 
^ . . wells. The level land situated to the 

Irngation. 

north of the southern hills and south of 
the Ganges, is universally irrigated, producing fine crops of rice, 
mustard, castor oil, murrooa, kesari, sugarcane, gram, besides many 
of the small crops. 


I, ’ ' ' 
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Towns. 


Viiiages. 


Caste. 


The principal towns in the district are the civil station of 
Bhaugulpoor, the ”Barari” Great Trigo- 
nometrical station, Rajmahal, Colgong 

and Ktirrukpoor. 

Good substantial villages are thickly spread over the country; 

though pukka buildings, except in the 
towns above mentioned, are almost un- 
known, the huts of the zemindars and ryots being either made with 
mud- walls and thatched roofs, or are constructed entirely of wattles, 
mats, and thatch. 

The general caste of the inhabitants are Hindoos, with a small 
population of Mahomedans, but these 
latter are mostly found in the large 
towns, and seldom in the villages. 

In the pergunnahs lying to the east of Rajmahal Hills, Bengalis 
are found occupying the land. The Rajmahal Hills are occupied 
by the hill men and by Sonthals; the highland south of the great 
plain is also occupied by Sonthals, Bonyas, Ghatwals, iron smelters, 
and by several other classes professing little, if any, respect for 
caste. . . 

With regard to population, the district of Bhaugulpoor, when 
compared with other and neighbouring 
districts, shows but a very scanty popu- 
lation. This is accounted for by the large extent of unproductive, 
and consequently unoccupied, land to the south, which tract nearly 
equals in extent the cultivated and occupied land. 

The roads in the low lands, are merely nominal, being either 
washed away yearly, ploughed up, or so 
neglected, as to be for nine months in 
the year impassable for wheeled carriages. 

The roads on the highlands, being upon good hard soil are good 
all the year round, although very tortuous, as they wind to avoid 
every ravine, rock or hillock or patch of broken ground. 

The principal draught cattle in the district are buffaloes, and 
the common grey bullock; horses, mules, 
and asses are almost unknown; cows, 
pigs, poultry, and pigeons are common. 

e 'I-.', : • 


Population. 


Roads. 


Cattle. 


f . 
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Animals. 


Its two divisions. 


The wild animals of the district are tigers, leopards, panthers, 
and all the smaller felinae; rhinoceros, 
elephants, bears, badgers, rusa stags, hog- 
deer, wild hog, barking deer, antelope, jungle fowl; of partridge 
there are the black, painted, grey, and double spurred; two sorts of 
quail, ortolan, boa constrictor, most of the deadly ophidia, water- 
snakes, turtle, a great variety of fish, two sorts of alligators, por- 
poises; besides numerous birds, reptiles, and smaller mammalia. 

KURRUKPOOR^. This pergunnah is divided into two por- 
tions, the northern or hilly tract, the 
property of Roodur Buhaidoor Singh, the 
Maharaja of Dhurbanga, and the southern, or partially cultivated 
Northern portion, also including a portion of the 

Kurrukpoor Hills, as well as a large por- 
tion of the plains at the foot of the hills and the capital town 
of the same name. 

The northern portion is a mass of hill and jungle, with a 
small belt of land below the hills on the northern face, containing 
two small hamlets of wood-cutters and gowallahs. 

In the hills are seven small hamlets, containing about 250 
hill men and their families who cultivate a moderate quantity of 
land, which produces junera, indian corn, capsicums, and beans: 
they are principally herdsmen, wood-cutters, or iron-smelters. The 
jungles afford excellent pasturage for cattle and produce good timber; 
the soil is rich in iron-ores: the iron is taken to Monghyr. 

Of the Southern portion, only one-fifth of the whole area is 
under cultivation; the remainder is 
occupied by hills and dense jungle. The 
rivulet Mun flowing from the hills flows past the town of Kurruk- 
poor. The town is a fine substantial looking place. This part of 
the purgunnah was surveyed in 1839-40 by Lieut. Ellis. 

DHURARAH"^, This is a small pergunnah of ten and a half 
square miles lying at the foot of the northern face of the Kurruk- 
poor Hills. 


Soutliern 


® Kharagpur Transferred to District Monghyr. Buclianon^s Journal, p. 1^2 f.n. 
‘‘Transferred to District Monghyr. 
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The principal villages are Dhurarah and Mohiinpoor, two 
substantial villages. 

PURBUTPARA'"*. This large pergunnah, with an area o£ 
195% square miles, has but a small portion of its area fitted for 
the jungle; being the summit of a series of rocks and being scantily 
covered with soil, and the rocks protruding in every direction. 

The spots that are cleared around the villages, amounting in 
all to forty-five square miles, produce 

Produce. . . . ^ 

rice, junera, indian corn, poppy, murrooa, 
muhooa petals, and mango-trees; The pergh. produces tusser, silk, 
catechu, timber, bamboos, grass, and a variety of dates and barks. 

This pergunnah produces an abundance of iron which, is 
Iron. smelted by a race called Korah and Nyah. 

The cultivators are principally natives of the hilly tracts, who 
profess to be Hindoos: they are named 
Sonthals, Bhoonyahs, and Ghatwals,-— a 
quiet, ignorant, and hardy race of people. 

A tortuous and stony road through the forest traverses the 
^ northern portion of the pergunnah, lead- 

ing from the Ganges through Kurruk- 
poor to Mulehpoor, where there is a thannah on the banks of the 
Nuktee nullah: from Mulehpoor the road turns off to the south to 
Pergunnahs Ghidhour and Chukye. 

The Nuktee nullah, a mountain torrent, forms the boundary 

to the south of the pergunnah, between zillahs Monghyr and 

Bhaugulpoor, and falls into the Keeul 
Nuktee Nullah. . 

River. 

Four miles from the western boundary, the Nuktee receives 

the Augun nullah, also called the Rakus 
Augun Nullah. t * 

Tor, which has its rise from a hot spring 


Cultivators, 


Transferred to District Monghyr, 
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roun and LodhweL 

SINGHOL. This perguimah, with an area of nearly thirty 
square miles, has about .twenty-five of the same occupied by a 
portion of the Kurrukpore Hills and jungle. 

The hills produce iron of a good quality. 

Sin ghee Rikh^» In a secluded nook in the northern face of the 
hills is a temple built near a pool of water: the temple is called 
Singhee Rikh. 

SUHROEE*^. In the south-eastern corner of the pergunnah is 
Koojee Ghat, a hill defile. The road winds for upwards of twelve 
miles through a series of high hills, and occasionally in the bed of 
a mountainous torrent. The jungles are much infested with tigers 
and other dangerous wild animals. 

A road traverses this pergunnah from north to south from 
^ ^ Bhaugulpoor by the Koojee Ghat to 

Byjnath or Deoghur. Many good vill- 
age roads traverse the pergunnah in several directions. 

The Bunorooah nullah divides the pergunnah into two unequal 
portions. 

The principal villages in the pergunnah are Budhowneea, Chora, 
Tarrapoor, where there is a thannah, 

Prmdpal villages. 

Doorgapoor, Lawna, Budhwara. 

VASEELA. A little more than one-third of this pergunnah, 
or fifty-one square miles, is occupied by hill and jungle in a state of 
nature; the remainder is v/ell-cultivated and cleared. 

The southern half of this pergunnah is inhabited by Sonthals, 
Korahs and other castes. 

The Bilhur and Bunrooah nullahs flow through the pergunnah 
from south to north. 

Bilhur and Doomreea are the chief villages of the pergunnah. 

Iron is smelted in the jungles by the Korahs, and tusser silk 
Iron Silk collected by the zemindars from the 

asun trees, and exported to Bhaugulpoor. 
CHANDUN KUTOOREEA^. This ill-shaped pergunnah, 

®Snngirikh. Bnekanon’s Journal,, jp. 208. f.n. 

^pOTtion of Pergunnah Suhrohee has been transferred to Monghyr. 

. , Ghandan Raturiya; 182*34 sq, .niiles': it is one of the seventeen parganas 
included m the Mahalat of Kjharak|mr estate, 
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Physical aspect. 


Iron. 


Copper. 


Wild animals. 


extending thirty-two miles from north to south, is a mass of hill and 
jungle, high rocky ground, ravines, 
gravel, and unproductiveness; cultivation 
is seen only in spots around the Sonthals’ huts and around the small 
villages scattered over the face of the pergunnah. The Chanduii 
River rises in the south-western corner of the pergunnah. All along 
the banks of this river, iron of a good 
quality is smelted; the iron is exported 
together with tusser silk, catechu, bamboos, grass, barks, and dyes, 
productions of these jungles, to Bhaugulpoor. 

Veins of copper containing lead and silver are to be seen near 
the southern boundary of the pergunnah, 
in the village of Bhyrookhee. 

The principal races inhabiting the jungles are Ghatwals, 
Races. Sonthals, Bhoonyahs, Korahs, and Nyahs. 

Tlic jungles are well supplied with game, such as tigers, 
leopards, bears, spotted deer, neelghy, pigs, 
jungle fowls, peacocks, hare and partridgev 

A small quantity of poppy is cultivated in the northern portion 
Poppy. of the pergunnah. 

DANRA SUKWARA. Of the whole area of this extensive 

pergunnah, only one-eighth is under cultivation, the rest being in a 

state of nature, and is occupied with hills, ravines, and jungle. 

The highlands produce an abundance 

Iron. . 

of iron. 

The north-western portion of the pergunnah is occupied by 
Hills and forests and Pro- and dense forests, producing 

good timber, dammer, bamboos and grass. 

The whole of the pergunnah produces, besides iron, tusser silk, 
catechu, barks for dyes, Muhooa petals, mustard, castor oil, cotton 
and a small quantity of tobacco. The cultivated lands produce 
good and luxuriant crops of rice, wheat, poppy, ahur dal, sugar-cane, 
Koortee, Kullye, junera, goondeelee, which are watered from the 
Chandun. 

The principal villages are Jypoor, Banka, Kudhar, Jumdaha, (at 
which here are police chowkies) Dunra 
Sukwara, Luchmepoor, the re^dence of 


Villages. 
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a petty Rajah, and Bhoresar, an iron mart. A natural good road 
traverses the pergimnah from north to south, leading from Bhaugul- 
poor to Byjnath or Deoghur. 

The jungles of this pergunnah are well-peopled with half -wild 
races, harmless, qitiet, and peaceable. 
Half-wild races. Their clothes are either made at home, or 

are imported from the low lands. They are mostly armed with 
bows and arrows, with which I have seen them kill bears, birds, 
and hares, — the latter when at full speed, the birds when on the 
wings, and the bears when brought to bay. 

At Banka a market is held twice a week; at Kudhar and 
Markets. Bhoresar are iron markets. 

In the northern portion of the pergunnah is a liigh hill named 
Trigonometrical Survey Doorga, On which is One of the Great 
Stations. Trigonometrical Survey stations. 

CHUNDWEH AND PUSSYE®. These two pergunnahs, 
lying contiguous and resembling each other closely, are but poorly 
cultivated, the soil being dry, gravelly, or downright rock. 

The produce is rice, junera, goondeelee, mustard, a small 
quantity of cotton, and tobacco — a small quantity of tusser is 
produced, as well as iron. The inhabitants are the same as Danra 
Sukwara. 

A trigonometrical station is on the summit of the Rungsar Hill 

_ . . , on the south-eastern corner of Chundweh 

Trigonometrical Station. 

pergunnah. 

The Chandun River forms the boundary for five miles on the 

TKe Chandun west, separating the pergunnah (Chun- 

dweh) from Danra Sukwara. 

To the south (of Pussye) is a small cluster of hills consist- 

. . , , ing of five naked masses of gneiss named 

A vein lead ore. t t 

Puchpuhar: to the south-east of this 

hill is a vein of lead ore. 

A good road passes through the pergunnah (Pussye), leading 
from Bhaugulpoor to Soory, the civil 
station of Beerbhoom. 


Trigonometrical Station. 


The Chandun. 


A vein lead ore. 


* Transferred to Sontha! Fergtinnahs. 


iSlIlliil 
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ukpur Hills to the west. Several small streams flow from the 
two of which rise from hot sotirces, the Mun and the Kishee 
id nullah. From these streams numerous water-courses are 
which are seen intersecting the country in every direction. 

The produce is principally rice, wheat, poppy, indigo, ahur dal, 
duce. sugar-cane and paun. 

Along the banks of the Ganges is the old Moghul road leading 
from Calcutta via Rajmahal, Bhaugulpoor 
and Monghyr to Patna. Another good 
road from Monghyr, passing through the large invalid sepoy village 
Nya Gurhee, leads to Kurrukpoor, passing through the strip of 
jungle at the foot of the hills, which affords shooting to the sports- 
man of Monghyr. 

The Kishee Koond nullah rises from several hot and cold springs 
under the eastern face of the hills: they 

Hot and cold sprmgs. . ^ 

vary m temperature from 105 to cold 
water. The hot stream from the Seetakoond Lake, in pergunnah 
Monghyr, also flows through the northern corner of the pergunnah, 
f ailing into the River Ganges. 

The principal villages are Nya Gurhee and Kulleeanpoor 

Villages. Kurhureea. 

There is an indigo factory four miles south of Nya Gurhee, also 
one at Bureearpoor, five miles to the 

Indigo factories. 

south-east of the same village. 

On the eastern boundary is a small hill, capped by a Hindoo 
temple, named Dhol Puliaree. 

LUKHUNPOOR.^^ Principal villages are Manikpoor, Urjus- 
gunje, Ghazeepoor, where there is also an indigo factory, and Nya 
Gaon. 

A good road traverses the pergunnah from north to south, 
leading from Bhaugulpoor to Deoghur in Beerbhoom, 

JEHANGEERA. The pergunnah is well-cultivated and 


Roads. 


Transferred to District Monghyr. 

Portion of Lukhnnpoor has been transferred to Monghyr. 
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prettily wooded with mango groves and palm trees, and produces 
rice, wheat, poppy, sugar-cane and indigo. 

Twenty seven square miles of the total area are subject to 
inundation from the Ganges and Chandun Rivers. 

The Sooltangunje well-known granite sculptured rocks, capped 
with pretty temples, stand in the river, immediately under the 
southern bank of the Ganges; the western rock is entirely surround- 
ed by water, the eastern one is still attached to the main land, and 
at its base is an opium godown for the receipt of the drug previous 
to its despatch to Patna. One mile south-west from the rocks 
is a high mound supposed to be the ruins of an old fort: it occupies 
about tliirty-five acres of ground, on the summit of which is an 
indigo factory. 

There is a thannah at Kumurgunje, and a Trigonometrical 
Survey station near the indigo factory mound. 

The old Mogul road follows the banks of the River Ganges. 


PERGUNNAH BHAUGULPOOR 


The northern portion of pergunnah Bhaugulpoor is very low, 
Water system of the being inundated during the rainy season 
northern pergunnahs. {jy united waters of the Chandun 

river and several smaller nullahs flowing 
from the south. The Chandun leaves the southern hills, a broad 
and impetuous torrent, but as it nears the lowland, it spreads all over 
the country by about fifteen different channels, only three of which 
ever reach the Ganges. One of these streams retains the name of 
Chandun, a mere water-course, which flowing through a hard 
kunkur soil, pours its water into the Ganges at Champanuggur, two 
miles west of the town of Bhaugulpoor. 

A broad belt of kunkur^ extending the whole length of the 

northern face of the pergunnah, forms a 
Geological formation of ^ t i i i • 

the nortk natural and eflectuai barrier to incursions 

of the River Ganges. It is upon this 
broad kunkur belt that the town and station of Bhaugulpoor is 
situated; and were it not for this bank, the River Ganges would 
flow five or six miles further to the south than it now does, or 




through the low and inundated country. This bank of kunkur is 
about two miles broad, and densely wooded with mango, jack, fan- 

Plora. ‘^2te-trees and gardens, and 

extends from near Monghyr to Coigong, 
a distance of sixty miles. It is to the presence of this dense belt 
of forest that Bhaugulpoor probably owes its salubrity, as the trees 

Its effects on climate. ^ effectual barrier to the large 

bodies of malaria that arise from the 
extensive flooded country immediately to the south, trees possessing 
the well-known property of absorbing, and otherwise rendering 
innocuous, large bodies of malaria and other gases inimical to 
human existence. Immediately on leaving this belt or forest, and 

South: a lowland. proceedmg to the south, the country is 

found to be very low and almost treeless, 
and from its being inundated during the rainy season, is almost 
entirely devoted to rice cultivation. This broad and low belt of 
land is about four miles in width, and extends the whole length of 
the pergunnah east and west. On leaving this lowland, the 
country rises a few feet, and although rice is still extensively 

Its production. Cultivated, wheat, sugarcane, poppy, 

mustard, arhur dal, paun, koorthee, castor 
seed, and garden stuffs are seen in great abundance all bespeaking a 
rich and profitable soil, which is of a light greyish colour or Kewal. 

Mango groves and palm trees, babul acacious, banian and 

Mango and palm trees. PO^ion bf 

the land, giving to the landscape a 
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Where the high road from Bhaugulpoor to Beerbhoom crosses 

- the Chandun river or about 20 miles 
Pnysicai aspects oi the 

country, at a distance of 20 from the Station of Bhaugulpoor, the 
miles from Bhaugulpoor. ^ 

The land rises by easy ascent, the hilly country commences; the soil 

being less deep than to the northward, and lying as it does upon the 

rocks of primitive formation, the water is more superficial allowing 

the trees to attain an enormous growth, far beyond anything that is 

ever seen on the deep alluvial plains of the Ganges; the muhooa 

{bassia latifolia) now becomes common, the palm trees almost cease 

to be seen; the mango- trees are no longer 
Its vegetation. . i t i 

seen in planted groves, but are 

scattered about in small groups; the cotton tree attains an 

enormous size, measuring sixty to seventy feet in circumference, 
patches of jungle appear, the fields of wheat and gram, instead of 
being neatly ploughed east and west, as is the case in the highly 

cultivated or northern and central portions of the pergunnah, are 

shapeless and irregular, large spaces of grassland and bushes 
being left between the fields, villages become scattered, — all bespeak- 
ing a country but lately reclaimed from the neighbouring jungle. 
About one half of the pergunnah is occupied by unproductive 
jungle land, both of grass bushes, and 

^ Eastern and southern por- trees, principally lying in the eastern 
tion or the pergunnah 

unproductive. and southern portion of the pergunnah; 

the western portion and the land lying 
along the banks of the Chandun being highly cultivated and pro- 
ductive. In the south-east corner, six 
pottion produc- Occupied by hills, the 

same amount of land is similarly occu- 
pied in the south-east corner in Tuppeh Barkop^^; and the remark- 
able granite (gneiss) hill Mundar^^ stands 
near the southern boundary. 

The lands of this pergunnah are much intermixed with those 


Mundar Kill. 


Barkop.: Tappa is a territorial division smaller tKa-n a pargana: 
Mandar^ri (N. lat, 24" 50^ .28^ E. long. 87" 4' 41'^^ a small mountain 
about 800 ft, lugh, of the greater sanctity in Hindu MytKology.. 
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town is a miserable straggling collection 
of huts, extending over four miles of ground cut up and divided 
by fields, gardens, plantations, and numerous roads, the whole place 
resembling an inhabited forest rather than a town. Chumpanuggur 
and Luchmeegunje, two large contiguous towns, lie immediately 
to the west of the old Kurrungurh fort, and form a portion of the 
town of Bhaugulpoor; these towns are filled with weavers, traders, 
and dyers, and have numerous markets. Nathnuggur, another large 
town lying a little to the south of the two former towns, is also 
full of gram-dealers, traders, and markets, and is highly populous. 
Kurrungurh, a high raised mound nearly two miles in circumference, 
is the site of the cantonment of the Bhaugulpoor Hill Rangers; it 
is a high, dry spot, commanding a fine view of the River Ganges. 
It appears to have been originally built upon a kunkur bank though 
much raised by ruins, rubbish, pottery, and earth, a section lately 
cut in making a road up to the fort shewed remains of pottery to 
the depth of ten or twelve feet. 

At Chumpanuggur, which is at the extreme west of the town 
are the remains of Jain temples. 

Secondly — ^The Mundar Hill, a mass of naked granite (gneiss) 
lying near the southern boundary of the 
pergunnah; it is also named Mudsoodun; 
this hill is about 800 feet in height, the summit of which 
is gained by a flight of steps cut in the solid rock. Remains of 
tanks, temples, walls, statues, fortifications, inscriptions, and other 
marks, show this to have once been a place of note. At the present 
day a modern Hindoo temple stands on the summit of the hill over- 
hanging a fearful precipice, from the simmfit of which the base is 
not visible, by reason of the bulging out of the polished granite 
rock. The temple is dedicated to Mahadewa and contains a priapus; 
it is visited every year during the month of January, during which 


Mundar Hill 
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penod there is a fair held at the Tillage of Bowsee. three miles 
south of the hill, at which village there is a collection of viharahs 
or temples. The most remarkable image on the hill is an Egyptian- 
looking figure of a gigantic size, cut from the solid rock, but is in 
an imfinished state. It measures eight feet four inches across the 
orehead and is fifty-two feet eight inches in height; this figure 
should be visited and examined by some one having time to 

Se” a1 -f' T plans of 

O. .h. ,„™i, rf .h. ^ Trigo«n.„rfc.I 

Trigonometrical survey ^nd from this spot a fine view 

country is obtained. Looking to 

aag tor hundreds of square miles prettily varied 
^ View towards the north. villages and mango plantations; 

over pergunnahs, Chundwe^*, south looking 

Sukwarai* and Hendweh far bto Z p Ut Danra 

uninterrupted region of iunsle District, is seen an 

egion of jungle, occupying greatly undulating and 

Test and south. ground, here and there broken by 

e zamindars are indebted let”b V 
r^’ -'^ooa petals, tusser silk 

ng the hot weather, when every blade of vr f 
e .Cultivated plains * i r burnt up in 

■ ’‘«f trt 

^gin l u b I Hills are 

up to the foot of”wV r 
P tne foot of which this pergunnah extends. 

mam road from Bhaugulpoor to Sooree or Beerbhoom 

to Sooree Everses the pergunnah from north to 
south, and as it is of a very questionable 

in the Banka Sub-division • 

Sub-division. 
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nature, carts or any wheeled conveyances, with the exception of the 
miserable solid wheeled hill carts, are seldom if ever seen travelling on 
it; Byparee pad bullocks performing aU the work required either for 
the exportation of rice, muhooa petals, or sugar to the Ganges, or for 
the importation of tusser silk, catechu, muhooa petals for the dis- 
tilleries, barks, bamboos, iron, and small timber from the southern 
jungles. . 

The Calcutta old road passes through the northern part of the 
crfcntta Road. pergunnah, skirting the banks of the 

River Ganges, and passing through the 

station of Bhaugulpoor. 

Village roads intersect the pergunnah in all directions, but are 
Village Roads. ^ Wretched state, being mostly un- 

passable for wheeled carriages. The 
money expended upon their repairs being totally insufficient for 
that purpose; the sum allowed for the repairs of the main road 
from Bhaugulpoor to Beerbhoom during the cold weather of 1849- 
50 having been Rs. 5]- per cos, equivalent to 5s. sterling per British 
mile. 

The principal towns are Bhaugulpoor civil station, Nathnug- 

Towns and Villages. Champanuggur: principal villages 

— ^Ruttunpur, where is a thana; Doomran- 
wan, Umurpoor, where is a munsiff’s cutchery, opium godown, 
thannah, and indigo factory; Suleimpoor; Chundeepa; Badahhyra; 
Bede Sejour; Gobrain; Tadur; Seloudha; Nayanuggur; Mahgawan; 
Kurmoo; Barkop where is a Trigonometrical survey station; Pipra; 
Lutona; Bysa; Soondeha; Owrya. Indigo factories are in the villages 
of Doomranwan and Umurpoor, 

KHERHEE.^^ With the exception of nine square miles of 
ground occupied by grass jungle and hills, this pergunnah is highly 
cultivated and well populated. 

Principal villages are Dowlutpore, Koomytha, Manikpoor, 
Behloo, Kherhee, where there is an abkaree and a handsome tank 
named Shahkoond, and Umba. At Burawan is the Bussoola indigo 
factory. 

Natluaagan ChaDa-paao-gar. ’ / ^ 

“Portion of Kherhee has been tiwasferi?^ to Mcwaghyr. i « / : . 
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On the Kherhee hill are the remains of an old fort^^, temples, 
buildings, a pukka well, and several images. 

Several fair village roads traverse the pergunnak 

COLGONG. The high road from Calcutta to Patna passes 
through the centre of the pergunnah, one halting place being at 
Colgong, which town is situated on the right bank of the Ganges 
immediately under a small granite hill, on the summit of which 
is built the dwelling house of Mr. Barnes, an indigo planter. 

The bazars of the town are well supplied with grains of differ- 
ent sorts which are exported in boats. 

Immediately opposite the town of Colgong, and in the middle 
of the main stream of the Ganges, stand three islands composed 
of huge masses of naked granite. 

The principal villages are Colgong, where there is a police 
chowkee, post or dak house, indigo factory, coal depot. Pyntee, 
where there is an indigo factory, market, and ferry; Peealapoor, 
where is bazar and indigo factory; there are also indigo factories 
at the following places, Burranee, Shunkurpoor, Shampoor, Sahoo 
Bara, Mudhoopocr, Luchmeepoor, Mudsoodunpur, south of the 
Ganges: and Ismaelpoor, Ramnuggur, and Azeinabad north of the 
Ganges. 

The Koosi River, flowing from the TEmalayah mountains 
through the Morong and Zillah Purneah, falls into the Ganges on 
the northern boundary of the pergunnah. 

Several small and insignificant streams, drainers from the 
southern hills, traverse the pergunnah and fall into the Ganges, viz., 
the Goga, Bhijna, and Kowa. 

GODDA is a small pergunnah lying at the immediate western 
foot of the Rajmahal hills and has about 

Per^nnah Godda, its pro- one-third of its entire area occupied by 
duce, ixihabitants and prmci- ^ ^ 

pal places. low hills, offshoots from the Rajmahal 

hills, ravines, stony ground and jungles. 
The remainder is tolerably well cultivated, producing rice, gram, 
mxistard, junera, cotton, poppy, koorthee, linseed, oorid and a variety 
of the smaller pulses. The Muhooa tree abounds in the pergunnah, 

Kehri, acc. to Buchanon, was , tite chief seat of the Khetauri Rajahs. 
Journal, p. 160. 
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DWsaeen: Its fair. — — --u wiicxc a xair lor 

the sale of brass pots, cotton-cloths, 
iron, salt, tobacco, and trinkets, is held for jSfteen days during 
the month of Mmigh or February. The fair is well attended by 
the hill people, who exchange the produce of their hills, viz., wooden 
ploughs in the rough wooden platters, pestles and mortars, honey 
in great quantities, junera, charcoal, bamboos, rough bedsteads, and 
capsicums, for salt, tobacco, rice, sweatmeats, oil, cloths, beads and 
earthen pans, 

Kusba Godda, the capital of the pergunnah, is a small village 
Kusba Godda situated in a fertile plain under rice culti- 

vation, one mile to the south of which, 
on the banks of the small hill stream Kujeea, which flows through 
the pergunnah from east to west, is the residence of Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
an English Zemindar, whose estate as far as the eye can see, is a mass 
of rice and gram cultivation. 

The other large villages are Kojhee and Banka Ghat. 

Immediately to the south of pergunnah Godda are 5,220 acres 
of rocky and jungly ground belonging to 
pergunnah Sooltanabad, which pergunnah 
is situated to the east of the Rajmahal hills distant about 16 miles. 
It is populated by Sonthals, and a very few acres are cleared of 
jungle although it contains 12 villages. 

The pergtinnah is crossed in every direction by village roads; 
a tolerable cart road leads from Mr. Fitzpatrick’s house to 
Bhaugulpoor. 

HENDWEH, occupying S66 square miles, is situated upon the 

„ 1 r rr j High tocky land forming the watershed 

Pergunnah of Hendweh * ° 

and Tuppah Belputta. of the series of Streams flowing respec- 

tively to fthe north and to the south. 

Physical formation and About one-third of the whole area is 
general aspect of Hendweh. , . , - , . ... 

cultivated, the remaining two-thirds are 

in a state of nature, being occupied by either Wls, bare gneiss 


Pergunnah Sooltanabad. 
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rocks, rayines, patches of unproductive iron, clay, kunkur beds 
or Sakua jungle. The cultivation is, generally with the exception 
of large and extensive tracts on the north-east and eastern boundary 
entirely confined to small patches around the village sites which are 
exceedingly numerous though small. The population, for so badly 
cultivated a tract is immense, and consists principally of Ghatwals, 
Sonthals, and Banyahs. 

The crops grown in the pergunnah are principally rice, 
mustard, wheat, junera, cotton and the 
small pulses. 

The petals of the muhooa and the fruit of the byre or Zyziphus 
\u]%iha are collected, the former exported 

Muhooa, mustard seed. , . , , 

to Bhaugulpoor the latter eaten by the 
resident population. Large quantities of mustard seed are exported 
towards the Ganges for the manufacture of the kurwa tel 
or mustard oil. The other products of the pergunnah are iron, 
tusser silk, timber, bamboos. 

The principal villages are Noni Haut, a fine flourishing village 
with a weekly market, a thannah, one 
Hindoo temple, a very fair bazar, and 
some fine mango groves. It is situated 
on very high ground near the banks of a small stream which falls 
into the More River, three miles from the village. To this village 
numerous Sonthals resort from their jungle homes to purchase salt, 
tobacco, beads and grain, or to efiect an exchange for those articles, 
giving in return, bamboos, wood, iron, gums and barks, the produce 
of the jungles. This village, in former unsettled days, was probably 
the mart for salt for all the surrounding hill people and Sonthals, 
whence its name Noni Haut, or salt market. The village is 
situated upon the high road leading from 
Bhaugulpoor Bhaugulpoor On the Ganges to Soory, the 

capital of Beerbhoom; the road, being 
over hard and gravelly soil, is naturally good, though very tortuous, 
having constantly to avoid deep ravines and dense patches of jungle. 

At Hasdina there is. a police Chowkee. Sarmi and Jhapania are 
Sarmi, Jhapanxa and Baski- .large villages, and Baskinath is 

famous for its temple and tank. 
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ixie witvcras tne pergiHinati trom north-west to 

The More river. so»th-east, receiving within the pergun- 

nah the Pipra, Bhoortooree, and Chupree 
nullahs, all of w’hich are dry water-courses during the hot weather, 
though a small quantity of water may at any period of the year be 
obtained by digging in the sand. 

The hills that lie scattered over the pergunnah nowhere rise 
distant ranges except east of Noni 
Haut, where two small parallel and 
contiguous ranges are seen; the western one extending 4 miles north 
and south, the eastern one 5 miles north and south; the detached 
hills are in general bare and rounded masses of gneiss penetrated by 
caves and filled with numbers of the common black bears, who 
commit great devastation amongst the crops, principally devouring 
the junera. The jungles swarm with jungle fowl, black partridges, 
peafowl, and bush quail, 

A good road runs from Noni Haut to Deoghur west, another 
through Sarmi and eventually through 

B.Oad. 1 -r. . t t r *11 t 

the Rajmahal Hills to the east; another 
leads south to Soory, the same road travelling north, leads to 
Bhaugulpoor. The whole pergunnah is intersected with tolerably 
good village roads. 

Madho Sing, Zemindar and generally termed Rajah, residing 

at Nugwan, pays rent to the Rajah of 
Madho Sing, the Zemindar. ^ i r i » 

Dhurbanga and owner of the Muhul 

Kurruckpoor, the sum of Rs. 2,231-^ annas yearly for the greater 

part of the pergunnah, and collects from the ryots the yearly sum 

of Rs. 42,3 51. 

The Luchmeepoor Rajah owns 14 villages, for which he pays 
Government the yearly sum of Rs. 182- 
9 annas, and collects Rs. 2,341. Rajah 
Bhowanee Sing, pays Government the annual rent of Co^s Rs. 46 
and 9 annas for a few villages, and 
collects Rs. 4,042-8 annas. 

Zemindar Horil Narain Singh of Zhonpa pays Government , 
Rs. 13^-8 annas and coUects Rs. 2,382. j;' I r-J 

KANKJOLE. About one-half of the whole jp^gutip^ :^ea is 


The Luchmeepoor Rajah, 


Raja Bhowanee Singh, 
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Jheels. 


liable to inundation from the Ganges, and there are extensive tracts 
of jheel which never dry up. Tradition asserts that these jheels 
occupy the former bed of the Ganges which flowed in that direc- 
tion. 

The principal produce of these pergunnahs is rice, indigo, 
Indian corn, and junera, a small quantity 
Its produce. wheat, mustard and the pulses. 

The jheels afford an abundance of fish, which are exported to 
Moorshedabad, Jungipoor and other 
towns on the Bhaugerutty. 

About 6,000 acres are covered with low bushes and tree jungle, 
the former habitation of rhinoceros and 

Bushes and tree jungle. j i • t 

elephants, and still filled with pigs and 
deer; of die former large animals, the rhinoceros have retreated to 
the northern and north-eastern face of the Rajmahal Hills, where 
they find cover in the dense forest; the elephants have retreated to 
the south. 

The principal towns and villages are Rajmahal, Sikree Gullee, 
Oodwanallah, Unmohohutpoor and 
Phoodkeepoor. 

At Rajmahal there is a fine bazar for grain, iron- ware, cloth, 
fish, wood, toys and many other things 
found in native bazars. 

There is also a police thannah, a moonsifi's cutchery, post 
office, an indigo factory, a serai, several 
godowns, for. the Government and 
private steam companies’ coal; and a ferry 
across the Ganges; the ruins of the old Mahomedan city extend for 
about four miles in a westerly direction, mostly buried in rank 
jungle. 

The pergunnah is owned by several Begums, who pay into 
Government the following yearly sums, viz.: — 

Rs. 

Lan Begum .. .. 8,655 

Kureem Ool Nissa Begum . . 4,796 

Hafirun Ool Nissa Begum .. 2,708 


Towns and villages. 


Bazar. 


P* 
1/4 
8 % 

1 % 

16,1S9 13 23/i 


a. 

7 

2 

My 
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Indigo factories, 
and fort. 


bazar 


TEELEEAGURHEE. post road . runs through 

the pefgunnah from the east to west, but is impassable during the 
rainy season. 

There are several indigo factories in the pergunnah, a good 
bazar at Saliibgunge, and an old ruined stone fort at Teeleeagurhee, 
built by the Mahomedans, and through 
which the main road passes. It is built 
in a dense jungle upon a spur of the 
neighbouring hills, and which at this spot run down to the Ganges, 
and during the rains completely commands the approaches to the 
road. 

UMBAR. The greater portion of the pergunnah is owned by 
a Ranee who resides at Pakour, the only place of any note in the 
pergunnah. Towards the eastern boundary, the soil is well occu- 
pied by rice plantations and numerous substantial villages of 
Bengallees. 

SGOLTANABAD. This pergunnah is situated on the south- 
eastern boundary of the zillah. 

Iron of a good quality is smelted by the Sonthals from Iron- 
stone collected in the jungles. A dye, the produce of the Soondree 
tree {rottlera tinctoria) h largely cob 
lected and exported toward the Bhauger- 
utty River; it is a red dye extracted from the small round fruit of 
the Soondree; the dye is principally used for woollen articles. 

The jungles were formerly well stocked with wild elephants, 
five of which alone remain at the present day, ( 1850 ) having either 
been captured or killed. These animals 
create much alarm in the villages lying 

along their beat. Tigers, deer, pigs, pea-fowl and jungle-fowl, 
abound in the jungles and ravines. 

The principal place in the pergunnah is Mohespoor, a neat 
substantial village on the right bank of 
Mohespoor, Bhimpur. Bansoolee Nudee, which flows through 

the Rajmahal Hills. There is a thannah at Bhimpur. 

The whole pergunnah is owned by a Ranee by name Jankee 
Koomaree, whose husband is Gopal Sing; 
both residing at Muheshpoor. 


Iron, 


Jungles. 


Ranee Jankee Koomaree. 
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BELPUTTAH, This Tuppeh, iormimg the most southern 
point of the district of Bhaugulpoor, comprising an area of 442^ 
4 ft square miles, the greater portion of which is covered with forests, 
hills, ravines, rocks and broken ground; the surface of the per- 
gunnah is undulating and much more densely wooded than the 
neighbouring pergunnahs; the trees which consist principally sakua, 
sekuita, ebony, chironjee,^^ kurum, peepul, burgut, neem and cotton- 
trees attain a large size and much good sakua timber is conveyed 
» away yearly to the banks of the More river to Beerbhoom for the 
purpose of boat building, and to Soorj, also in Beerbhoom, for build- 
ing purposes; the jungles teem with bears and tigers and the number 
of deaths yearly, from these latter animals may be reckoned at two 
human beings a week* A few wild animals still roam under the 
subehella group of hills to the south-west. 

The villages generally ate well shaded by fine mango trees 
which are scarce in the neighbouring per- 
InSnts. gannsh of Deoghur. The principal 

inhabitants are Sonthals and Bonyas, 
the latter smelt large quantities of iron which is exported to Beer- 
bhoom, the ore is a red earthy modular iron-stone, which is abun- 
dant wherever the rocks are near the surface of the country; 
magnetic iron-dust is seen sparkling in every water-course and 
throughout the pergunnah. 


To the north, a few hill people reside on the hills, they are 
the Mai or Maler people, and are similar to the Rajmahal hill tribe, 
speaking the same language, and possessing the same features, and 
have the same customs unfettered by caste. 

The whole of the hills to the south and west are either granite, 
gneiss, quartz, or horn-stone with numerous green-stone dykes; 
but along the banks of the Brahminee river to the north, where the 
Tuppeh is bounded by the Damin-i-koh, extensive beds of good 
coal, iron-ores, and sand-stone are the prevailing rocks. 

The principal crops of the tuppeh are rice, junera, mustard; 

^he more moderate crops are sir goo j ah, 
1 , cotton, gram, bora beans, 






^ Raranji (StercuUa Ureiis) 
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The More river. 


Hiils. 


urhur dal, oorid, koorthee, goonddee, kodo, and murrooa. The 
greater bulk of these productions are exported by Bengalee traders 
residing at Koomruabad, towards Soory, in Beerbhoom. 

The principal villages in Belputtah are Doomka, where there is 
a thanna; Koomurabad, the grand mart 
of the pergunnah and rendezvous of the 
Sonthals for purpose of dancing and feasting; Daka and Palasborie. 

The More river, an impetuous mountain torrent, intersects the 
tuppeh and leaves the boundary at 
Raneebehal through a gap in the hills. 
The Brahminee river, whose bed is filled with coal beds, bounds the 
tuppeh to the north-east for twenty miles; neither of these streams 
are navigable within the limits of the tuppeh. 

The principal groups of hills are the Mai and Lukhunpoor group 
to the south-west, occupying twenty-five 
square miles; the subchella group to the 
west, occupying twelve square miles; the Ramghur group to the 
east, occupying twenty-one square miles; the Sunkera group 
to the north, occupying ten square miles; and a nameless group 
on the southern boundary, occupying twenty square miles. 

Numerous hot springs are said to exist within or near the 
boundary of this tuppeh, viz., four coss 
Hot springs, south of Noni Haut, in Pergunnah 

Hendweh, in the Bhoorburi Nullah, near the village of Maharu, is a 
hot spring. 

Another exists five coss west of Koomurabad, at Noonbhil. 

Another, quarter of a coss west of Koomurabad, at Hatbullia, 
in a ravine. 

Another, on the banks of the Sidh nullah, five coss south of 
Koomurabad, in the district of Beerbhoom, where coal is also pro- 
cured. 

THE RAJMAHAL HILLS, OR DAMIN-I-KOH,^^ The 
extensive and hitherto unexplored tract of hilly country, extending 
from the banks of the Ganges at Sikree Gullee to the boundary of 
the district of Birabhum, a distance of seventy miles, and known as 


^ The Damin-i-Koh has been transferred to the Sonthal Parganas. 
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the Rajmahal Hills, forms .the most north-easterly shoulder or port-on 
of the Vindhya mountains; which range, extending from near the 
mouth of the Nerbudda and Taptee Rivers in Candeish, and after 
having travelled eight hundred and fifty miles in an east-north- 
east direction, or quite across India to Sikree Gullee here turns to 
the south, passes through the districts of Birabhum, Burdwan 
Midnapoor, and Cuttuck, and eventually merges into the ghats or 

mountains running parallel to the Coromandel Coast. 

The hills and their contained valleys are not only unexplored, 
but It IS not generally known that the hills are inhabited; the 
gmemi opimon being that the Rajinahal Hills are an uninhabited 

The hills are inhabited by two races; the mountaineers, or a 

Races. living on the summit of the hills, 

r , .j. rare exceptions, never 

founa residing ,n the valleys; and the Sonthals, who reside in 

which arf' ? """r l^guages, neither of 

^hich are understood by the Hindustani man, nor are the two 

languages understood by the two races. 

their proper boundaries. Government, in the year . 4 

John Petty Ward, of the Civil Service in c! t 

TannPf c , service, in Company with Captain 

tLMcW ^^‘^ted at convenient distances; 

thus enclosing, with the exception of a few outlying hills to the 

Tk' 

in an orderly manner; aU without the hills belongs to the 
vanous pergunnahs of the District Bhaugulpoor, bordering upon the 

payst! mn?r*y*” bond fide occupied by the hill-men 

be induced to cZl — 

alleys, nor the extensive tracts of 
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level land outside the hills. Government perimtted a wandering 
race of people, named the Sonthals, whose country extends from 
Cuttack across Manbhum, Chota-Nagpur, Hazaribagh, Palamow, 
to Rewa, to locate themselves upon the land repudiated by the hill- 
men, paying a light land-tax for the ground so occupied. 

In process of time these Sonthals increased in numbers, both 
by birth and immigration; the land that was being cleared of forest 
became extensive, so, the Government appointed James Pontet, of 
the uncovenanted Civil Service, "Superintendent of the Damin-i- 
Koh,” with power to guard the interest of Government by making 
favourable land settlements with the Sonthals and to collect the 
rent. 

Pontet took charge of his duties in 1838; the yearly ground- 
rent then being two thousand rupees, and the number of Sonthal 
villages amounting to above forty, with a population of about 
three thousand souls. But now, in 1851 A. D., Pontet has, by 
judicious management, raised the rent to Co’s rupees 43,918-13 
annas pies and the number of Sonthals amounts to 82,795 
souls, contained in 1473 villages, 1164 of which pay rent and 309 
of which are free. 

The boundary of the Damin-i-Eoh encloses an irregular shaped 
figure, as it generally follows the shape of the hills; the greatest 
length from the north to south is seventy miles; the greatest width, 
which is near the centre of the hills, is thirty miles; whilst to the 
north and south it is only sixteen miles in width. 

In the centre of the hills is a fine level valley 24 miles in 
length and five in width; it is drained by the deep nullah the Morel 
or Morung, flowing from the north, and another the Jarauni or 
Gumani, flowing from the South. 

The Banslui Naddi, a fine broad stream, flowing from west to 
east, intersects the hills flowing through the Pachwara Pass. 

The Brahminee nullah forms the southern boundary of the 
Damin-i-Koh. 

To the natives of the plains the climate of the hills dunng 
several months of the year is most fatal, 
jungle fever carrying them off in a few 
hours. The bad season commences with the westerly winds in 
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March; the healthiness of Dec^^ January, and February is 
prolonged to March. 

The hill-men and Sonthals suffer but little from the jungle 
fever, for when attacked by it, it assumes a much more mild form 
and is accompanied by ague. 

The soil in and around the hills differs widely in different 
localities; the large valley and spot out- 
side the hills possess a fine black soil, 
known as the regur or cotton soil. Besides the cotton soil, 
light-coloured loams, clayey soil, gravelly, and sandy soils also 
appear. 

The Sonthal or low-lander, is a short, well-made, and active 
man; quiet, inoffensive, and cheerful: he 
The Sonthal. thick lips, high cheek-bones, and 

spread nose; he is an intelligent, obliging, but timid creature; very 
cowardly towards mankind, but brave when confronted with wild 
animals: he is unfettered with caste, and an industrious cultivator 
of the soil. 




The women are fat and short and have a very pleasing ex- 
pression of countenance. 

The Sonthal is a larger and taller man than the hill-men, and 
generally stands five feet six inches in height, and weighs about 
eight stone. 

With the exception of the larger villages in the central valley, 
the Sonthal villages are generally buried 
in thick jungle, with small cleared patches 
of ground near the village, bearing crops of rice, junera,- (Indian 
corn) mustard and several kinds of pulse. The villages are 
composed of upright log huts, with 
thatched roofs. Almost to every house 
is attached a pig-stye, or a dove-cot, and bullock or buffalo-sheds 
are distributed throughout the villages. 

The food of the Sonthals consists principally of junera 

The So«heI food. {Sorgbum vulgare), indian com. season- 

ed with the byre (Ziziphus jujuba), 
chillies, mustard oil, sohajna alburnum, or onions; and accompanied 
with eggs, poultry, and occasionally swine^s flesh, goat or kid; 


The Soixthal food. 
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the supply of meat depending principally upon the sacrifices. 

In every village there is a small thatched roof, supported upon 
one or two wooded posts: the roof gives cover to a small earthen 
platform raised a foot above the ground; this spot is termed the 
mangi; at this spot is buried the memory of some former mangi or 
village governor, who for his good conduct, abilities, or for some 
other good quality has been canonized, and the spot named after 
him. 

The working dress of the male Sonthal consists of a mere strip 
of cloth fastened to a hair or cotton 

Their dress. • i ^ • i . . • 

String, that goes round the loms, it is 

passed between the legs: the women, on the contrary, are well-cloth- 
ed with an ample flowing cloth, one end of which is fastened round 
the waist, the other is passed over the left-shoulder, leaving the 
right shoulder, part of the breast and arm, entirely free, and is 
allowed to hang down in front. "When the women can afford 
it, they load their limbs with zinc and bell-metal ornaments; the 
men wear small zinc ear-rings, a few fiinger rings, and occasionally 
an iron wrist bangle; Both male and female tie their hair into a 
knot on the crown of the head. 

The religion of the Sonthals consists in prayers, sacrifices, and 

religious dances. Their prayer is a 
TKeir religion, , r t 

supplication to an invisible and poweriul 

spirit for protection from famine and sickness; from disease amongst 

their cattle; for defence against wild animals, especially the tiger; 

and that their children may be defended from all dangers, amongst 

which are enumerated the attacks of wild animals, snake-bites, 

scorpion stings, and all kinds of accidents. 

Outside every Sonthal village a spot is set apart for offering 
up sacrifices, which are made at all times of the year. In the seclud- 
ed spot small stones are set up at the foot of the trees and besmeared 
with red paint, and generally two upright sticks are stuck in the 
earth, connected by a horizontal one. Under or near this group 
of sticks the victims are slain with a sword: the offerings consist 
of small conical-shaped leaf bowls or cups, filled with either rice, 
junera, or indian-corn, mixed with milk, ghee, spirits or water. 
The flesh of the victims is eaten by thos® invited to the feast, which 
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is invariably more or less a scene of debancbery terminating in a 
wild and most extraordinary dance. 


PEMBERTON’S REPORT 


Four pergunnahs (viz., Nareedeegnr, Mnlbnee Gopal, Koorah, 
and Gh’hai or Cliye) are situated 
North of the Ganges. immediately to the north of the town of 

Bhaugulpore, the capital of the district, and on the northern side or 
left bank of the River Ganges. They are bounded on the extreme 
north by the Napaul Territory, on the west by the districts of 
Tirhoot and Monghyr, on the south by the Ganges River, Per- 
gunnahs Jehangeera, Bhaugulpoor, and Colgong, and on the east 
by the district of Purneah. They appear to have belonged formerly 
to Tirhoot, and are very inconveniently situated. 

These pergunnahs as well as the remainder of Bhaugulpoor 
have been settled in perpetuity. 

The appearance of the country, although a complete level, is 

pleasing, as it is diversified with fine 
Its appearance. . . , . , 

mango topes intermixed with various 

other kinds of trees. 

Language of the inhabitants, oordoo; written Character in use, 
Nagree; but many understand the Persian 

Language. 

character. 


The wild buffalo, hog, leopard, deer of various kinds, the 

Wild Animals antelope, hyena, jackal, fox, porcupine, 

hare, common money, ichneumon, 

squirrel, and wildcat. 

Wild birds, river animals, snakes and reptiles and fish are 


Many kinds of Kullye, the theekra useful for cattle and 

Principal Crops. horses, ginger, turmeric, capsicum, onions, 

coriander, anise, gol-aloo, yams, radishes, 

carrots, tobacco etc. 

Mango, plantain, ata, custard-apple, plum, jack, guava, jamoon, 
pine-apple, mulberry, musk-melon, water- 
melon, lime, citron, tar-fruit, leechee, 
gooseberry, monkey-jack, bale or wood-apple, kirnee etc. 
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Ornaments. 


RefiL Is paid in two ways. First, in money or Nukdee; 
secondly, in kind,— as grain, oil etc., or bhanlie. 

■Exports, Principally are opium, indigo, Sukwa timber, onions, 
tobacco, and saltpetre. 

Diseases. Intermittent fever with ague, enlargement of spleen, 
nakra (attended with fever, pain in the head, inside of the nose 
much swollen and cartilage very painful). 

Necklace of glass beads or stone for the arms; choorees of 
coloured lac, sometimes of bell-metal; 
bell-metal, or sometimes silver, rings for 
the ankles; rings, brass, silver, and sometimes gold, for the fingers; 
a star on the forehead, or else part of the forehead; and head 
besmeared with red-lead; tatooing is also frequently adopted. 

Salt. Is procurable in sufficient quantities, and at a rate 
available to all. 

Spirits. Are in general use, distilled from the flower of the 
mohooa tree, or toddy. Drunkenness is very frequent, even Mussul- 
men indulge in this way. 

The people are well pleased with the low rate of assessment. 

The undermentioned classification will 

Assessment and value of (he Value of laud per beegah. There 

the land. , , „ , . ^ ^ ■ ■ 

are seven different rates, viz.. 




Rs. 

a. 

P- 


1st or best land is rented at , . 

. . 2 

0 

0 per beegah 

2nd quality 

5S.: * . 

. . 1 

8 

0 

)> 

3rd „ 

yy • -'■■■■ 

. . 1 

4 

0 

yy 

4th „ 

yy • • . 

.1 

0 

0 

yy 

5 th 55 

' ■ ■ yy •' • 

. . 0 

12 

0 

yy 

6th „ 

yy ■' ♦ 

. . 0 

8 

0 

yy 

7th , 

yy * ’ 

. . 0 

4 

0 

99 


The two last are jungle in a state of being cleared, and jungle 
just let out for that purpose, which gradually rise in value until 
they assume a 1st, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th position in the above scale; or 
else they rest at No. 5, which is a poor soil, and is never rented for 
more than 1 2 annas per beegah. The cause of the low rate of assess- 
ment per acre, is easily accounted foc. la 1798. ^ben the last settle- 
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ment took place, nearly two-thirds of Bhaugulpoor north of the 
Ganges was grass or tree-jungle; the assessment of these jungles 
was for the most part nominal, and even the cultivated parts of these 
pergunnahs were settled very favourably for the owners of the 
soil and on mere estimated areas: hence the great discrepancy bet- 
ween the average jumma per acre of the whole, and the actual value 
of the land as noted above. 

Very great difficulty is experienced in procuring information 
(respecting the number of houses in each 
Population. village; the village officers invariably try 

to throw obstacles in the way when an inquirer is sent to the spot; 
or if they are summoned to your office, with either lie outright, or 
so interland their answers with irrelevant matter, as to render it 
difficult to come to any conclusion. The Hindoo population very 
much exceeds the Mussulman. It appears that Bhaugulpoor, north 
of the Ganges, contains 96S villages, 1,698 square miles, 90,460 
houses and a population of 452,500 souls. 


NAREEDEEGUR 


The principal rivers are the Tiljoogah, the Patce, and the 
Doomra. 

Dagmurra, Peeprahee, and Peepra, but the 
largest and most populous town is Jhunjharpoor, detached in Per- 
gunnah Puchee of Tirhoot. Part of the 
Tirhoot Rajah’s family reside here. There 
are several well-constructed houses in the town: trade appears to be 


Rivers. 


Principal Towns. 


in a flourishing state: and there is an air of comfort and prosperity 
throughout. Weekly markets are held in all the above-named towns; 
they have also well-stocked bazars. Weekly hunts are likewise held 
in several villages throughout the pergunnah. 

This pergunnah is placed under the police jurisdiction of the 
Soopaul ithannah, and there are two chowkies of this thannah 
situated in the villages of Dugmarra, Peeprahee and Peepra. The 
people now appear to be quiet and well-disposed, and it is but 
seldom that a serious misdemeanour takes place. Thirty-five or 
forty years ago, this part of the country was covered with jungle, 
but numerous Rajpoot settlers from $hahabad and Tirhoot took 
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forcible possession of the jungle lands, and gradually cleared them, 
about which time the character of the people was noted for its 
turbulency and disorder. Gangs of dacoits frequented the jungles 
and thugs were numerous. 

Altogether this pergunnah seems to be in a prosperous state: 
the present system of mustajiri or middlemen, the bane of all agri- 
culturists throughout the world, must be abolished, before the 
power of the ryot to improve his tenure can be fully developed. 

MULHNEEGOPAL 

Pergunnah Mulhneegopal is a small but compact pergunnah 
and very highly cultivated. It is beautifully wooded, and inter- 
spersed with numerous Hindoo temples, especially in the vicinity of 
the large towns and villages. 

Soopaul, Mulhanee Gote, Beam, Burooaree, Pursurman, 
Hurtolee, Salhnee, and Sookhpoor. In all 
these there are weekly markets and hunts 
are held in several places throughout the pergunnah. 

The Soopaul police jurisdiction prevails here also, and there 
are no detached chowkees within the pergunnah. 

NURSINGHPOOR KOORUH 

The Talabeh, the Pur wan, the Dhusun, the Chelaunce and the 
Rivers. Lorun. 

This pergunnah is partly within the police jurisdiction of 
thannah Soopaul and partly within that of Kishungunge. The 
Deputy Magistrate (Mr. Doveton) holds his kut cherry within 
this pergunnah, at the village of Dorum Mudehpoor, 

Balaree, Dorum Mudehpoor, Rughoonathpoor, Shahpoor, Char- 
mokh, and Kank: and the only place of 
note is Singhaisur-than, held sacred by the 

Hindoos. 

The climate is salubrious for Europeans. 

CH’HAI OR CHYE 

Pergunnah Ch’hai or Chye is the most southerly of the 
Bhaugulpoor Pergunnahs north of the Ganges. 

The Ganges, the Kulbullia, the Chugra, Tiljoogah, Douse and 
Rivers. Cutna. 


Principal Towns. 


Principal Towns, 
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This pergunnah is tinder the police jurisdiction of thanahs 
Kishungunge and Bhattgulpoor, There is 
Police Jiirisdiction. outpost chowkic at Seebgniige, and also 

one at Phoolaut. 

Seebgunge is a celebrated mart for all kinds of natiye mer- 
chandise. The other principal towns are 
Principal Towns. Shezadpoor, Sheikhpoor, Chumun Khothan 

Meilik, Alumnuggnr, Phoolaut, Jypoor Johur, Bhomurpoor, 
Dhurumpoor, Ruttee, Purmasurpoor, Mudhowra, Masoompoor 
Dnllee, Sonebursa, Umurpoor, Oosmanpoor, Toolsepoor, Rugra, 
Durhura, Sydpoor Baksh, Beshunpoor, Jysingh and Moorlee Kishun- 
gunge. In the latter there is a moonsiif’s kutcherry, a thannah, 
and an opium godown. These towns are all in a flourishing state, 
have several modee’s shops each, and weekly markets. 

Many indigo planters reside in this pergunnah, who also follow 
other agricultural pursuits much to the general improvement of 
the country. I do not agree with those who designate all indigo 
planters as "atrocious oppressors.” I have had many opportunities 
of observing their dealings with the natives; some may deserve the 
character, but in justice to the gentlemen who have settled in this 
part of the district, I must state that they are grievously wronged; 
for so far as I have observed, the relative duties of landlord and 
tenant are strictly observed, and I am persuaded* very few ryots 
would exchange their Europem masters for Hindustani ones. With 
the former they are sure of protection and justice, while with the 
latter it is notorious that they are fleeced by the musajirs of every 
available rupee. 

Tillage. This pergunnah is decidedly in a prosperous state, and 
may be said to be highly cultivated. 

Clhmte. The climate is salubrious, 

G. LOCH’S REPORT 

On the 11th December (1851) I left the station (Bhaugul- 
pore) and encamped at Seebgunge on the 
opposite bank of the Ganges. I was there 
occupied for three days surveying the boundaries of four mehals, 
Jhao Oosmanpur, Jhow Kai^e Konah,^^ , Jhow 


North of the Ganges. 


Here MS. not clear. 
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Singhasur, Its celebrity. 


Talooqa Seali. 


Sobnathpur, These lands are of recent formation and have been 
professionally surveyed, Dut owing to the periodical inundation 
and to the whole area having been farmed to one person 
ail the Taks have been destroyed and the ryots are quite 
uncertain as to the boundary. After appointing ameens 
to measure the lands, I proceeded to Singhasurpore, Perghunna 
Nursingpoor Coorha passing through Beehpore, Phoolaut, Kissun- 
gunge and Bailoo. Singhasurpore and Ramputty are two villages 
belonging to the proprietors of Talooqa Seeah whose estates are now 
under butwarrah. On 20th and 22nd December, I went over these 
villages and found their condition much better than had been 
described. Singhasur is celebrated for its 
temple and a small brick building but of 
no antiquity, though the place itself at the junction of the Dhussan 
and Pursun rivers has long been esteemed as a place of pilgrimage. 
An annual fair for three days is held at Singhasur in February at 
the Sheebratree and is well attended. From Singhasur I proceeded on 

the 23 rd to Laor Koonith, Pergh. Mulnee- 
gopal, another of the villages of Talooqa 
Seah and remained there till 31st. While encamped at Laor I went 
over that village and also over Hatwaria, Putra Sukutpoor, Belokra, 
Etaharee all in Talooqa Seah. On 31st I encamped at Burail and 
was enabled to visit other villages of Talooqa Seeah, viz., Burail, 
Ekamah, Byro, Seah, Gopalpoor, Bijjulpore, and Simrah. From Burail 
I returned to Singashurpoor on the ^th January, 185^2 and tested 
the measurement of that village and Ramputty which one of the 
ameens had completed. On 12th January I proceeded eastward 

Seereepoor Chinga and made a settlement 
in perpetuity of that mehal, and tested 
the measurement of Seereepoor Sickyaiee and Surhur, but was unable 
to complete the settlement of either. From Seereepoor I went to 
Lohur visiting mehal Chuk Chitrah in the way and converting the 
Deputy Collector Piron^s temporary into a permanent settlement. 
On 17th I was engaged visiting Peernuggur Puttee Barah, the pro- 
prietors of which complained of over assessment. On 19th I went 
to Boodwah, Pergh. Chye and visited Kashnuggur to the east 
of the district, as Rajah Beedjmxmd Shxgh claimed certain lands 


Seereepur Chinga, 


IlfKl 
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settled by the Deputy Collector as part of his purchased estate. 
From Boodwah I returned to the station by Koorhan, Allumnuggur, 
Phoolout and Beehpoor. 

Immediately on crossing the Ganges, perceptible change is 

apparent in the character of the country. 

Character of the Coun- palmyra palm and date tree cease to 

be the prominent foliage and as the 

traveller proceeds they are seldom seen. The Mango and Bamboo 

and Sisoo flourish and in Pergh. Mulneegopal, the Mango topes are 

magnificent. From the Ganges to the Teeljooga nuddy the country 

is well-cultivated; maize (junara), pulse (koortee), kaiye, mutter, 

raher, wheat, barley, mustard, gram, 

castor oil, linseed (tise or chickna) are 

the crops now in the ground. From the Teeljooga river to Superda, 

4 or 5 miles north of the Gugree the country is low, covered with 

grass jungle liable to innundation and about as unprofitable and 

uninteresting a tract as could be found. This tract 

extends from the Koosy across Pergh. Chye and into Pergh. 

Turkeya, Zillah Monghyr. From Superda the country again 

rises and becomes cultivated, and except at Seereepoor 

Chinga there are but few traces of the jungle, which once 

g covered the country. The soil, however, 

is poor, nor do the ryots take any pains 

to improve it, and the cultivation is worse than it might be owing 

_ to the terms on which the ryots hold 

1 enure. 

their lands. In Pergh. Mulneegopal 
pat tabs and cubool3ruts are almost unknown. The lands are let 
Hoonda or Gorabundy i.e,, at a fixed rate, and any person culti- 
vating pays that rate, Cuboolyuts are sometimes given en masse^ 
The ryots will sign one document setting forth the rates of land 
and agreeing to pay such rates. The consequence of the Hoondah 
system is that the ryot cultivate as much land as he is able to 
plough, but does not half till it and the crop is generally very 
meagre. The cold weather crops except mustard and indigo are 
suffering from want of rain, but I am glad to say, the ryots have 
suffered comparatively little from the partial failure of the last 
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rains, as the low land yield an abnndatit harvest (though the crop 
on the high lands gave but an indifferent 

The ryots. 

return. The ryots are poor and the 
further one goes to the northward, the poorer they appear: their 
huts are made of reeds, those of the better classes being daubed 
over with mud, and none but the zemindars enjoy brick built 
houses. 

The main road to the north of the District which I followed 
is good in some parts but requires a great 
deal of repair in others. From the Gan- 
ges to Teeljooga, it is very good: through the low swampy ground 
near Foolout it is very bad and must be almost impassable during 
the rains. From Kissengunge to Lohur the road is straight and in 
very good repair, but after that it gradually gets bad again as far as 
Singashur. The whole of Pergh. Nur- 

Pergh. Nursingpoor Coo- giagpoor Coorah was at one time covered 
rah. ^ ^ ■ 

with jungle, and is intersected by the beds 
of small streams, which overflow during the rains, and planters have 
been obliged to spun them with wooden bridges for the conveyance 
of their indigo. These bridges are rough 
in their construction but not expensive, 
being merely beams crossed over piles and planked. The Ferry Fund 
Committee might take them as a model but it would take more 
money than the Ferry Fund have at their 
credit to put the road into thorough re- 
pair. At Phoolaut and across that large plain it would be necessary 
to raise a bund several feet high with bridges every here 
and there and the funds of the committee are not sufficient 
for such work. It is indeed very questionable whether 

the system of Ferry Fund Committee is not a failure and the 
money spent a dead loss. All that can be said for them is that 
Government does not now pocket the money but were the collec- 
tions from the ferries in Bengal applied for the purpose of making 
roads throughout the country, one district after another, the money 
might be much more advantageously expended than it is 
at present; for the committee never have a sufficient, sum 
at credit to do anything effectually and they are obliged to expend 


Bridges. 


Ferry Fund Committee, 
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what they have in making petty repairs. The mofusil roads 
are in general mere paths but everywhere you see remains of old 
and substantial roads. On enquiry the same history is told that 
the natives (Hindoos) have been led to spend little money In 
making portions of road, trusting to posterity to finish it. Here 
and there works are met with which are both useful and ornamental. 
At Kissengunge there is a large three-arched bridge built by a con- 
fectioner of the village and which is doubtless very useful in 
enabling suitors to come to the Moonsiff’s 

Mconsiff’s Court at ivis- court at that place. Since his death the 
sciigunge. 

bridge has fallen into disrepair and the 
zemindar will do nothing to mend it and the confectioner’s family 
is reduced to poverty. 

E. F. LANTOUR’S REPORT 


Cultivation of opium. 


I proceeded from Sultangunge to Bheekadeeh, Pergh. Suhroee. 

The lands of this Pergh. are generally 
tlJTa^d. nature of pj-oductive> but where they abut Purbut- 

para, a great deal of land is occupied by 
rugged rocks, hills and land quite unproductive. When I left 
Bheekadeeh to visit Mungrar in Pergh. Purbatpara, I travelled 
through dense jungle; for some miles the country was dreary and 
very unproductive and the low jungle abounded in bears and tigers. 

The ryots in some villages had prepared 
their lands for the cultivation of 
opium and the plant appeared to thrive. Although the nature 
of the country is admirably adapted for roads, good country 
roads do not exist. The produce of the country is mort- 
gaged to Golladars, mostly natives of 
Bhojepoor, Zillah Arrah, who have spread 
themselves all over the district. They hold almost all the Ghut- 
wallis of this district in mortgage, and are very enterprising. The 
ryots of Zillah Bhaugulpore are miserably poor throughout the 
district but more particularly in the southern pergh.; the introduc- 
tion of good roads and education into Suhroee will raise the con- 
dition of the ryots, who are at present in a very degraded condi- 
tion. I did not observe a single village school in this Pergh., and was 


Bhojepoori Golladars. 



r*. . 
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informed that with the exception of the 
village accountant few could read or 
s the lower classes are dependant on their 
issil omlahs are all powerful. From 
Mungrar I proceeded to Belhur, a Ghat- 
wallee tenure which is prettily located on 
the bank of Chundun. There is a good market established here by 
^ Mr. Grant, who holds the ghatwallee of 

Belhur in farm. This gentleman has done 
much to improve this estate. His house (at Sungrampore) is built 
in a healthy situation. He Y/ill do much to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the ryots. He is engaged in the cultivation of indigo, and 
has done much good in his own immediate neighbourhood. I 
marched through a very wild and jungly country from Mungrar 
^ , t .t , . , Belhur. Tlie jungles are full of wild 

Jimgies and wild animals. ^ 

animals particularly the black bear. 
Tigers arc said to be numerous. From Belhur I proceeded south 
to Chundun Kutoreea. The country as far as Liloa Biithan appeared 
very well-cultivated. But on ascending 
the Ghats, the face of the country 
altered very considerably becoming very jungly. A dead pony 
by the road side recently killed by a tiger confirmed all I heard 
of the destruction caused by these animals in the Beharo 
Hills. It is impossible for sportsmen to destroy these animals as 
the hills are thickly wooded and the caves in the rocks afford them 
shelter. I have endeavoured to persuade native shikarees to visit the 
southern parganas, but they will not do so owing to the unhealthi- 
ness of the jungle. Chundun Kutorrea is situated on high table- 
land and I was encamped in a beautiful spot which reminded me 
of a gentleman^s park in England. 

The rycts mostly Sountals are miserably poor. The soil is 
unproductive. Iron is found in these 
hills. The jungles abound in wild 
animals so much so that I shot a bear within a mile of the town of 
Chundun. The GhutYral of Chundun Kutorrea holds this Gfiut- 
walee on the same tei*ms as the Luchmeepore and Hendwah Ghut- 
wals hold their estates. He pays a small 'i^V.enue to the Kajah of 


Iliiterac; 


Chundun Kutoreea. 


Cliund; 
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Curruckpore. Surwan Siagh did not visit my camp. He was 
reported absent at Bhaugulpore; his son did, but I do not think he 
has received a very liberal education; I doubt if he can read and 

write with fluency. 

From Chundun Kutorrea I proceeded Jaypoor, a small town, 

Jaypoor. ^ ^ Bengalee purchasing 

koddh for Messrs. Nelson & Co., the 
railway contractors. Iron abounds in these hills, and the iron 
smelters derive a considerable trade with the Mahajans of the plains 
who visit Jaypoor in considerable numbers: their trade is carried on 
principally by barter. Here I found a great variety of traders re- 
siding in this town if it can be so called: 


Huiwaees 

Bengalee 

Kulwar 

Luheree 

Durgee 

Prostitutes 

Barber 

Babhun 

Goala , , 

Haree 


Culal (Distillers of spirituous liquo 
Telee .. 

Kaest . . 

Soondee 
Mehomedan 
Dhoobe (washerman) 

Buneeah 

Coombar (Kumhar — ^potter) 

Keonth 

Dome (Scavenger) 

Bhaur (Bhars?) 

Native of Bhojepore 
Kandoo ( ? ) 

Dhanooh (a caste) 


14 houses^ 


10 

35 

2 

2 

6 

5 
8 

6 
40 

2 

11 

1 

6 

4 

4 

3 

4 
16 
15 

1 

25 

5 
3 


9) 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

9 

99 
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Riingreje (Dyer) . . . . . . 1 „ 

Cotton cleaners . . . . . . 3 

Make .. . . . . . . 1 „ 

Thutheree (Brazier) . . . . 16 „ 

Lohar (Blacksmith) . . . . . . 60 „ 

Chummar (Leather worker) . . 3 „ 

Carpenter . . . . . . . . 4 

I was struck with the number of Bhojepoorees residing in these 

Noonehaut * jungles, the natives of Bhojpoor advance 

money to the poor class of ryots, as well 
as to Ghutwals and Zemindars and drive a considerable and very 
lucrative trade charging, I am told, cent per cent. From Jeypoor 
I proceeded to Nooneehaut passing through the Ghatwalli of Luch- 
meenarain Deo. The country improved in appearance, the forest 
abounded in magnificent mango trees. I had lost sight of this 
tree after leaving Mungrar in Purbutpar^. The villages apper- 
taining to this perguna were neat and proved beyond a doubt that 
the inhabitants were well-to-do in the world. They are prin- 
cipally Takes by caste and natives of Bengal. They export large 
quantities of oil to the plains of Beerbhoom. Mustard grows 
luxuriantly in this Ghatwallee. Luchmeenarain Deo, the Ghat- 
wall, is evidently a kind landlord and the state of his Ghatwallee 
does him great credit. I visited Nooni Haut in 1844 and shot a 
jungle fowl close to the town. In 1854 I found this jungle cleared 
and the country by the river side well cultivated. The Ghutwal 
of Pargana Hendwah paid me a visit. He is a young man and I am 
afraid he is entirely in the hands of his amlahs. I will do him 
justice by saying, his ryots a'Jipeared contented and prosperous. 

There are 56 houses of Bhojpoorees who are engaged in trade 
and English cloth of difierent varieties is 
to be found in their shops. The varitms 
castes residing in this village are noted belov^: 

Bearers Bengalee .... . . . . . . 29 

Bustum Byrage . . .... . . 7 

Sonar’ (goldsmith) ' 

Washerman- ■■ 


Inhabitants, 
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Bhooean (Bhuinars or Babhans) . . . . 2 

Koeree (Retailers of vegetables) . . . . 23 

Dbanook . . • • . . , . . . . 1 

Jolaha (weaver) . . . . . . . . 5 

Rajpoot . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Brahman . . • • • • • .. 6 

Kniwar . . . • • - • • . • • 1 

Malee (gardener) . . . . . . . . 2 

Bhat . . . . - - - • • • . 1 

Bhoiepooreah . . . - . . . . . . 56 

Weavers . . . . . . . . . . 19 

Luheree (worker in lac) , . . . . . . 1 

Mahomedan . . . . . . ' . . . . 2 

Soondee . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Telee . . 3 

Edietouree Rajputs . . . . 8 

Halwaee . . .... . , , . 2 

Coombar (Kumar, retailers of potters ware) . . 1 
Tumolee (Tombuli, retailers of betel-leaf) . . 2 
Chamar (workers in leather) . . . . . 1 

Bimeea ( ? Baniya ? Dealers in grain, salt, etc.) 6 
Goalah . . . . . . ... . . 4 

Kuhar (potter) . . . . . . . . 1 


Tigers commit frightful destruction not only among cattle but 

^ among the hill-tribes of this par- 

Tigers. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

gana: when staying at Nooni Haut 

a poor hill woman was brought in dead and frigtf ally mangled. She 

had gone to draw water from a small Bill stream close to her home 

and had been carried off by a tiger. When I was in England I had 

two tiger guns made on the principle of the spring gun and have 

sent them to Nooni Haut to the Darogah requesting him to use 

them. As I am leaving this District I have requested the 

Officiating Magistrate to look after them, as a smart burkundaz 

might use them with success .against these tigers. The native 

shikarees from Purneah will riot remain any length of time in these 

jungles as they are sure to catch fever. I have tried to persuade 
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Villages 

Koh. 


Damun-i- 


them to visit Nooni Haut, but have always received one answer, 
"The jungles are unhealthy and we shall die.” From Noonee Haut 
I proceeded to Peprah, Doomkah, Simlah, Chipteeam, Kudmah and 
Jhilmilly in the Damun-i-Koh (where) 
a great deal of sickness prevailed, mostly 
fevers. A native vaccinator, who accom- 
panied my camp, vaccinated in the neighbourhood of Doomkah 
some 300 children of the Sountal tribe. The jungles in the neigh- 
bourhood of Simlah are very heavy; the depredation committed by 
wild elephants are considerable and the Board has been pleased to 
sanction a reward of Rs. 20 for their destruction. When the rail- 
road is open to Soory, I dare say, an advertisement in the Govern- 
ment Gazette would induce some of the Calcutta sportsmen to 
attempt at their destruction. At Chipteeam I was engaged in re- 
vising one of Mr. Peron’s settlement. Mr. Grant, a very respect- 
able gentleman, is the proprietor of this estate, and here I came 
upon a village school. The schoolmaster 
was paid four annas a month and Sountal 
boys attended the school along with the 
Bengali boys. Mr. Grant intends encouraging his Sountal ryots 
and promised to pay for the education of some of the Sountal boys. 
I observed one Sountal a resident of Chipteeam very neatly dressed 
and very cleanly in person (an exception to the rule) with a com- 
plete set of little instruments for taking out thorns from his feet, 
in fact this was a complete chatelaine appended to his waist by a 
silver chain. The inhabitants of Doom- 
kJhe inhabitants of Doom- aifferent caste are as 

follows: 

Bhojpooree Mahajauns . . 

Soondee (Dealers in wine) 

Brahmun 
Rajpoot 


Village School at Chip- 
teeam. 


Telee (Dealers in oil) 

Goalah (milkman) 

Gjiatwal . . . 

Keonth (? Kewats ? fisherman and cultivators) 
Dome (Scavengers) 


50 

5 
2 
1 
4 
4 

14 

6 

¥ 
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Hulwaee (Retailers of Sweetmeats) 

Prostitutes 
Washerman 

Byragee Bustum (Bairagi) 

Baeoree (Bauri, a tribal caste) . . 

Barber 

Mahomedans . . 

Bhojpoorees here predominate and the trade of this part of the 
country is in their hands: I remember, 
the numerous robberies committed by men 
said to be of this caste in the Benares road, and it has since struck 
me that these robberies were perpetrated by men of this caste re- 
siding in these jungles, but this of course is mere conjecture. 

I visited Talooqa Dacca and found the villages in a most dis- 
graceful state; there had been frequent 

Talooqa Dacca. 

disputes (I was given to understand) 
between the mortgagor and the mortgagee. From what I saw of 
the deserted villages and once neat houses now destroyed, convinced 
me that the police of Doomkah must be 
Uoomkah thoroughly inefficient. I enquired if the 
Deputy Magistrate of Deoghur ever 
visited this part of his sub-division and was informed that he did 
not owing to its insalubrity. .Talooqa Dacca has since been sold 
for arrears of revenue. The Ghatwals, mostly Mai Paharies, are 
very ignorant: they borrow money from the Bengallis; are made 
^ ... , , drunk, and sign bonds for large sums of 

Bengaiii money lenders. ^ 

money which they never received. I was 
^^S^g^d some little time . in making the settlement of 
Sunkra, and settling a boundary dispute relating to Bhundaro, 
and the boundary of the Damun-i-Koh. These disputes arise 
from the ryots residing on the boundary line (but within the 
Damun) cultivating lands outside the Damun and refusing to pay 
rent to the Zemindars. They appeal to Mr. Pontet and the Naeb 
SujawuL The Naeb Sujawul reports these men as cultivating lands 
within the Damun which is the case. Mr. Pontet refers to the 
survey maps and claims his boundary as laid down in the map and no 
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Tuppa Belputta. 


, j. more. This is the simple history of the 

Boundary dispute at , . . 

Damuii-i-Koli. boundary dispute which I settled with 

the assistance of a survey map furnished 
by Mr. Pontet. At Bhundaro I was called to relieve Mr. Chapman 

who has been transferred to another 

I .kWd ha« 

mehai. visited the Damun-i-Koh and marched 

across to Rajmehal. 

In passing through pargana Godda I was much struck with 

Tupp. Belputta. ■ inaprovements effected by Mr. 

Fitzpatrick, a gentleman holding that 
pargana in farm. The lower orders inhabiting Tuppa Belputta are 
remarkably poor, superstitious to a degree and very ignorant. The 
country will be much improved by good roads. The face of the 
country in Pargana Hendwah Belputta is, I imagine, what the 
Damun was when Mr. Pontet took charge of it seventeen years ago. 
Mr. Pontet now gets a revenue, of Rs. ^0,000 md upwards from 

the Damun. Cultivation has increased 

Improvements effected by i i . • . t 

pontet. enormously and m my opmion, were the 

ryots of Belputta cared for as in the 

Damun, the jungles of Belputta would have been cleared away 

long ago and rendered productive. I observed much cultivation 

going on among the Paharis in the Damun and from which I could 

see of that cultivation I should say that the Paharis cultivated hills 

with care and diligence. 


GEORGE DICKINSON’S REPORT 


From Bhaugulpore eastward to Ghaa-us-Khan’s tomb, five 
miles, the road is so good as to require 

State of the roads in the thence to the 

Bhaugulpore District, r ? * 

20th mile stcme or village Colgong, it rttm 
by the Gogah and Shahzadabad thannas and is so much worn down 
as to be impassable for 5 or 6 ^months in the year except to foot 
passengers, who during those months are m several places obliged 
to wade through water up to their necks, exclusive of having four 
nullahs to cross. The dawke is at present of necessity brought 
more than ..half way from,, water Ci^''the k^ts ^ 


1 


If 


Isl 
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that convey it have a strong cixrrent to combat), if the wind is 
not. favourable occasions great delay, twelve hours being sometimes 
required to bring the letters that short distance of 20 miles. In 
the dry season it has been customary for the zemindars to make 
temporary bridges across the nullahs of earth, stick and straw, and 
throw a little loose earth on the hollows in the road, which the 
first shower washes away. 

From the 20 th milestone to the 31st or from Colgong to 
Pealiahpore, the road runs over a fine kunkur, through the thanahs 
of Colgong, Beersye and Pealiahpore; and answers for carriage con- 
veyance the whole year — a great caution must however be observed 
in crossing a nullah near the Beersye thanah during the rains. 

From Pealiahpore through Tilliaghurry Pass to Sicregully, and 
all the way into Rajmahal the roads are in a wretched state and re- 
quire great repairs — a few miles (six or seven) here and there 
excepted Vhich are very good. The dawk hircarrahs, however, 
contrive with difficulty to travel by land as far as the large, cotton 
trees, a little above Telliaghurry from whence they are obliged to 
take boat and proceed ' to Gungapersaud, Sicregully, Mussaw and 
within one coss of the Rajmehal Singhy Delaun, 30 miles by water 
— ^which occasions a very great delay in the arrival of the dawkes. 
.To make the roads from Pealiahpore to Mussaw passable in the 
rainy season will be attended with great expense, as many bridges 
are necessary, though it may be done without any difficulty: but 
from Mjussaw to Rajmahal all attempts would be vain, for the 
whole is overflooded by the river. There is, however, an old road 
made by Sultan Sujah, which strikes off to the right of Mussaw 
and winds about the base of the hills near Peerpur making a 
difference of about a coss, which might be rendered excellent by 
great expense, but three large bridges would be necessary. In the 
dry season these roads are all passable though even then far from 
being good. I have myself by sending people on before to fill up 
holes and mend the temporary bridges, contrived with difficulty to 
pass them in a bogey, but not without getting out at several 
places.''''''' 

From Rajmahal to Balkishen Boug, about three miles, the road 
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is very good, throughout the year, but from thence to Futhypore 
there is no travelling during the rains; the dawk, therefore, is again ! 

conveyed seven miles by water, but the road might be repaired 
at no very great expense, as there is a ferry afthe Gabonah and a i 

puckah bridge over the Oudenullah. | 

From Futhypore to Gurrimarry, two miles, the roads are very 
good, but from thence to Furrnckabad they are very bad and there 
are three nullahs to cross: the dawk consequently is forwarded all 
the way ten miles by water: these roads might be repaired and the 
dawks expedited thereby as there are ferrys at each nullah. In ^ ^ 

the dry season, temporary bridges are thrown over the above-men- 
tioned nullahs with earth, sticks and straw by the zemindars which 
renders them and the roads very passable though by no means 
good. ' ■ ' 

From Furruckabad to the opposite bank of Bannlah Nullah, four 
miles, is impassable in the rains and very bad in the dry season, but 
may be repaired and rendered good for the whole year; the dawk 
is at present conveyed that distance also by water, where the 
hercurrah lands and proceeds two miles to Downapore, at which 
place they are again obliged to take boat as far as Nurrangabad, 
which is the last dawk chokey under my control; from thence to 
Sooty, two miles, the roads are very bad and require great repair. 

Thus out of 107 miles, the dawk from the badness of the 
roads, is obliged to be brought 75 miles by water which never makes 
less than 24 hours di^erence in its arrival from Sooty only, and 
sometimes more, the total difference in the arrival of the dawks bet- 
ween the wet and dry seasons from Calcutta being about 52 hours. 

From Bhaugulpore westward the road is good for two miles, 
after which with a very few exceptions, it is greatly in want of 
repair to the 36th mile or Monghyr, though some care has been 
taken near the thannahs through which it passes, viz., Chicheroon, 

Janguirah, Himniutpore, Noahghurry and Aramnughur; from this , 

latter thannah to the Dackerah Nullah, which is a little above 
Monghyr it is'Tn a. very bad smte. The puckah bridge wWch ' , . 
formerly stood across that nullah and was broken down by Cossim 
Ally Khan has -never been repaired. Pratt the 36 th' milestone to ■ ^ 
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the 14th,- which is a little beyond Soorajegurrah and all the way to 
the Kewle, the roads do not require so much repair as they are 
tolerably good. But the passage over the Jagulpoorah nullah is 
dangerous if not annually mended -with strong piles and hard 
eartfi. 

The road to Tarrapore in .the heart of Curruckpore which was 
in former times kept in good repair has latterly been entirely 
neglected and is consequently impassable in the rains and scarcely 
Otherwise in the dry season. 

The cross road from Peallahpore thannah to Pointy although 
extremely necessary for the communication between Bhaugulpore 
and Purneah, is in very great want of amendment which might be 
easily given to it at a very moderate expense as it is only six m i Vs 
across over high lands. 

The cross road to Darrah and Deoghur is greatly out of repair. 



''EARLY SIGNED COINS OF INDIA” 

[Additions and Corrections] 

By JC. P. Jayaswal 

After the publication of the above studies (JBORS, XX. 
279-308) I had an opportunity of visiting the British Museum in 
May, 193 5, which I utilized in checking my readings from the 
original coins of Cunningham and others, now deposited in the 
British Museum. I have to thank Mr. Allan for the facilities he 
offered in that behalf. The results are set down here below. 

Fre-Mauryan Avanti Coins 

The Eran coin alluded to JBORS, XX. 288, has the legend 
Dhama-piihsa. The letters are clear, bold and certain on the coin. 
It has no rano, What has been read by others as rmo is a symbol, 
probably a svastika. 

Early Manryas and Maurya Subordinates 

There is no legend on the coin given in the CAI, II. 14, which 
cancels footnote 18 at p. 290 of JBORS, XX. 

It is now certain that no coin of the earlier Maury as (earlier 
than Dasaratha) has full royal name. 

Subhagasena 

There is no legend on the coin given in CAI, II. 7, on the 
reverse bottom as formerly supposed (JBORS, XX. 283). 

Samprafi 

Cunningham, CAI, plate 11 (Taxila) no. 20, was compared 
with several other coins having the same symbols but from diflferenc 
dies. The CAI, 11. 20 coin which standing by itself does give the 
appearance of having Kharoshthi letters, is deceptive, being the 
result of a defective die. A decoration-symbol, like a fleur-de-Hs 
crest, was broken in the die in two parts giving rise to a false appear- 
ance of letters; there is in fact no EJiaroshthi writing on it. The 
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other coins of the issue in the British Museum have proved that the 
Patna Museum coin reproduced by me on my plate 1 as no, 6 
(JBORS XX, opposite p. 279) has exactly the same crest or symbol, 
and no name. On the other hand, the Brahmi monogram Mmiryya 
is certain, and the coin bears undoubted Maurya symbol^ . 

Deva Maurya 

The reading of the legend on the coin in the CAI, V. 1 0 
[»;7o Devasa (not Sti-dev as a)] was confirmed. The reading on 
the Ayodhya coin (CAI, IX. 5) was also confirmed by the examina- 
tion of the coin. 

Sdlisilka 

The Ayodhya coins, CAI, IX. 10, belong, as Cunningham 
had stated, to Sivadatta. V. Smith’s doubts about the legend (CIM, 
p. 144) are not justified. These coins do not therefore belong to 
Salisuka (JBORS, XX. 287). 

BrihaspatimiMs coins counterwarked by Kharavela 

In the British Museum there are coins of Brihaspatimitra 
countermarked by a symbol which as Mr. Allan has identified, is 
identical with the symbol found in the Hathigumpha inscription 
of Kharavela, at its end (JBORS, III 472). Mr. Allan, in my 
opinion, is right in regarding those coins as having been counter- 
marked by Kharavela. 

Uddehika coin and Silver coin of Sungardja 

The Uddehika coin mentioned at p. 303, JBORS, XX, JRAS, 
1900, 98, belongs to Suyamitra, not Pushyamitra. 

A Silver coin of Sugardja similar to the copper coin in shape 
and size already reproduced in JBORS, XX, p. 294, p. II. 2, has 
come to the Patna Museum from Kosam. The reverse has no 
legend. In view of that the footnote at p. 291 of JBORS, XX 
should be cancelled. 

Agnirmira 

In the British Museum there is a larger coin of Agnimitra, 

;■ ^The Rampurwa copper bolt of Asoki .(I^^dian Museum) has the 'moon-on^ 
hili” and hoUow cross. 
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having the shape and symbols of the Patna Museum coin illustrated 
at plate 11, as no. 3 in JBORS, XX. 291, 295. 

Odraka 

The CAI, V. 6 coin taken by me as of Odraka has not got that 
name (JBORS, XX. 302). The legend on the coin confirms 
Cunningham’s reading kadasa i.e. Sadaka (JBORS, XX. 289). 

Midadeva 

Cunningham’s com on his Ayodhya (CAI) plate, IX, no. 4, 
has the reading Mfdadevasa, not Mfdendrakasa as I had read froitl 
the plate (JBORS, XX. 304). The Puranic name Mulinda, probably 
a composition of Mfda and Indra, may probably be represented by 




Reviews and Notices of Books 

THE MAHaBHaRATA. — ^F or the First Time Critically Edited 

By Vishnu S. Sukthankar. Adiparvan: Fascicule 7. VoL 1. 

Poona Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 1933. 

Dr. Sukthankar and his collaborators have completed the 
Adiparvan. They have appended to it a page of the Sarada 
Codex, foL 147b and a Prolegomena. The latter contains (i) 
an exhaustive account of extant Mss., (ii) a Pedigree of Adiparvan 
versions (pp. xxx-lxxxvi), and an explanation of the method of 
reconstruction (pp. Ixxxvi-cvii) . 

Whatever opinions may be held as to the real date of the Epic, 
one fact remains indubitable: a study of the Mahabharata is in- 
dispensable for those who would learn to understand the spirit and 
culture of Ancient India. Incidentally the poems afford collateral 
illustration of the style of the Epic era, all the more valuable 
because emanating from diverse schools and centres of the epic art. 

It is possible that scholars may entertain doubts concerning Dr. 
Sukthankar’s Archetype in view of there being more than one in- 
dependent versions like the ''KasmirT’ recension. We are, however, 
by no means driven to the necessity of admitting that it must be 
so, especially in the face of a remarkably uniform and very 
authentic testimony of great antiquity in favour of the genuine- 
ness of at least the principal portions as we now have them. Dr. 
Sukthankar follows the principle 'To accept as original a reading 
or feature which is documented uniformly by all manuscripts 
alike (N-S)” (p. Ixxxvii). It is a sound principle in all textual 
reconstruction. 

In this collation of Mss., Dr. Sukthankar has performed 
his task thoroughly throughout the seven fasciculi of the Adi- 
parvan — a task of great labour and no small difficulty. Several of 
these Mss. had never, I believe, been collated at all; others more 
or less inaccurately or incompletely. And the way Dr. Sukthankar 
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has gone through the voluminous Scholia is truly admirable. 

At a time when the ancient epic poems were handed down 
orally, as the most precious national properties, by professional 
reciters, the Sfitas^ or Indian rhapsodisfSy — ^men, undoubtedly, in 
the earlier ages, of high genius, and quite capable of apprecia- 
ting and (even when they added to it) of sustaining the tmity 
of a great epic composition— there were likely to exist several 
more or less local versions or recensions, the collation and adapta- 
tion of which occupied the critical skill of the compilers and 
collectors at a time when all Sanskrit literature was regularly 
committed to writing. 

Dr. Sukthankar tries to restore the pure metal of the epic 
record, though it has suffered alloy in passing through many cruci- 
bles in the hands of the many different workmen. His results 
are undoubtedly more encouraging than those of all previous and 
even contemporary attempts, and every student of Indology 
will eagerly look forward for the subsequent issues. 

A. Banerji — Sastri. 

RIGVEDA BRaHMANAS: The Aitareya and Kausitaki Bhah- 
manas of the Rigveda Translated from the original Sanskrit 
By Arthur Berriedale Keith, D.C.L., D.Litt. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1920. 

In Chapter XXII of the fifth book of Dr. Francis Rabelais, 
we read ”I saw two Gibroins by themselves, keeping Watch on the 
top of a Tower, and we were told, they guarded the Moon from 
the Wolves.” Even in a translation of the Rgveda Brahmanas, 
Professor Dr. Keith starts by warning off Messrs. Belvalkar, 
Jayaswal and Levi from an approach to Panini (p. x). In pp. 
42-3, discussing the relation of the two Brahmanas to Panini, to 
Yaska, and to C^kalya, he very rightly gives priority to the 
Brahmanas. But none disputes. So, why tilt at a wind-mill? 

The author’s conclusions from the absence of reference to 
Metempsychosis {ibid., p. 44), and from the political references 
(pp. 44-5)^ — '*The political references do not hint at any great 
kingdoms, but at a large number of petty princes, who despite their 
.12 
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titles and claims to sovereignty were doubtless rnlefs of limited 
portions of territory.” (p. 45)— suggests that out of nothing he 
makes great things, and makes great things return to nothing. It 
is, however, in his treatment of Language, Style, and Metre, pp. 
68-101, the learned Vedic scholar is less than fair to himself. He 
is disappointingly superficial. Even a comparatively young scholar 
like Dr. Thieme of G5ttingen has appraised the relative importance 
of such evidence in the Vedas, Brahmanas and the Sutras in his 
recent work on Fanini and The Veda (1935). The material 



is not new. Even accepting the well-known fact that Pro- 
fessor Keith has always cared more for translating books and 
writing general histories about them than for painstaking studies 
of grammar and lexicography in the line of those continental 
giants, Roth, Boeghtlingk, 'Wackernagel and Liebich, yet a state- 
ment "mere errors of a tradition which allowed almost any irre- 
gularity in the sacred text” (p. 71) referring to the so-called 
irregular forms in the Aitareya Brahmana, is truly amazing. Has 
Dr. Keith forgotten the controversy between Max Muller (^gveda. 
Second Edition, Vol. 4, pp. clxxxi — clxxxiv) and Peterson {The 
Academy, June 23, 1888) regarding "the occasional necessity he 
(Max Miiiler) has felt liimself under of deserting all his manuscripts 
and printing in the text of Sayana an invention of his own”? 

The book of Dr. Keith was published in 1920. The author 
mentions his indebtedness to the works of Macdonell, Aufrecht 
Eggeling, Caland, Henry, Hillebrandt, Oldenberg, 'Whitney and 
Lanman: but significantly enough, he omits the name of the one 
scholar who gave us a really reliable translation of the Aitareya 
Brahmana long before Keith, viz., Martin Haug in 1863. Has 
Dr. Keith read that translation? Perhaps not. As much of his 
own translation is frankly unintelligible; "simply twaddle, and 
what is worse, theological twaddle” to quote the complacent estimate 
of Max Muller taking the Brahmanas as a whole. Is Keith’s 
■ translation an illustration of Max Muller’s dictum? Otherwise, 
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Notes of the Quarter 

Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society held in the Societ')ps Office on Sunday, August 
4,1935. 

Preseni: 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal (in the chair) . 

Mr, Sham Bahadnr. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcns. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Fazl Ali. 

Mr. J. L Hill. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the Council 
held on March 3, 1935. 

2. Elected Mr. S. N. Sahay, Barrister-at-Law, a member of the 
Society. 

3. Passed the monthly accounts from February to June, 
1935. 

4. Passed the annual statement of accounts for the year 
1934-35. 

5. Passed the revised budget for the year 1935-36, and the 
budget estimate for the year 1936-37. 

6. Placed the Archaeological Department, Cochin State, on 
the Society’s exchange list. 

Resolved that the Council regrets its inability to place 
§ri Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskara, Arrah, on the Society’s 
exchange list. 

7. Sanctioned payment of the following bills; — 

CalcuUa Oriental Press 

Rs. a. p. 

1. Bill No. 4042, dated May 8, 1935 . . 234 0 0 

2. Bill No. 3099, dated January 22, 1935 . . 480 0 0 
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Allahabad Law Journal Press 

Rs. a. p. 

3. Invoice No. 1193 dated April 27, 1935 . . 290 5 6 

4. Invoice No, 24, dated April 24, 1935 .. 3 0 0 

5. Invoice No. 19, dated April 20, 1933.. 0 12 0 

Indian Photo Engraving Co. 

6. Bill No. 8071, dated April 30, 1933 . . 28 3 0 

S. Read and recorded a letter, dated April 10, 1933 from the 

Rev. H. Heras, S, J. , 

9. Read a letter, dated May 12, 1933, from Professor J. Ph. 
Vogel, Kern Institute, Leyden. 

Resolved that Dr. Bernet Kempers be cordially invited to 
deliver a lecture under the auspices of the Society during 
his stay in Patna. 

10. Read a circular letter, dated February 20, 1935, from the 
local Secretary, 8 th All-India Oriental Conference Mysore. 
Resolved that Mr. K. P. Jayaswal and Mr. Sham Bahadur 
be asked to represent the Society at this Conference. 

11. Read and recorded a letter, dated May 31, 1935, from 
Professor C, R. Lanman.^^ ^ 

Resolved that the relevant passages be communicated to 
Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan. 

Resolved further that the Educational Commissioner be 
asked to send Professor Lanman a list of suitable reci- 
pients for Geldner’s Translation of the Rigveda. 

12. Read letter No. 3011-19-E, from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Bihar and Orissa. 

Resolved that the Society does not req|Uire the books on 
American History and Ethnography mentioned in the 
letter from the Director, International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Co-operation. 

13. Resolved that the Society’s thanks be conveyed to Messrs. 
K, K. Dutta and J. N. Sarkar for their excellent work 
in editing Buchanan’s Shahabad Report. 

J. L. Hill 

Honorary General Secretary 
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List of membets of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society on 31st December, 1934 


Honorary Members 


No. 

Name of member 

Year | 
of 1 
elec-. 1 
tion j 

Address 

I 

2 


4 

I 

Foucher, Monsieur A. 

1919 1 

Professor, University of 
Paris, Paris. 

2 

Frazer, Sir James G., 

D*C.L., LL.D., LITT.D. 

1916 

Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, England. 

3 

Gait, Sir E. A., k.c.s.i., 

C.I.E., PH.D., I.C.S. 

(Retd.). 

1920 

The Croft, Park HiU, 
Ealing, London. 

4 

Grierson, Sir George, 

K.C.I.E., PH.D., D.LITT., 
I.C.S. (Retd.) 

1916 

Rath Farnham, Camber- 
ly, Surrey, England. 

5 

Haddon, Alfred C., M.A., 

SC.D., F. R. S. 

1916 

3, Cranmer Road, Cam- 
bridge. 

6 

Jacobi, Dr. Hermann . . 

1925 

Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Bonn, 
Bonn, Germany. 

7 .' 

Konow, Dr. Sten 

1920 

; Ethnographic Museum, 
Oslo, Norway. 


Levi, M. Syivain 

1919 

Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Stras- 
bourg, Strasbourg. 

9 

Oldham, c.e.a.w., c.s.i., 
I.C.S. (Retd.), 

1926 

21, Courtfield Road, 
London, s.w, 7, 

10 

Sankrityayana, Rev, 

Rahul 

1934 

Patna. 

II 

Thomas, f.w., m.a., 

Hon. PH.D., F.R.S, 

1919 

Boden Professor of San- 
skrit, University of 
Oxford. 

12 

Walsh, E.H.C., c,s.i,, 

I.C.S. (Retd.). 

J919 

c/o Lloyds Bank Ltd., 
Cox’s dc King’s 
Branch. 6, PaU MaU, 




London, s.w. 
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Name of member 


Address 


elec- 

tion 


1 I Das, Mr. P.R., Bar-at- 1918 | Patna. 

■ I . Law. . I ■ 

2 Deo, Raja Dharnidhar 1917 j Feudatory Chief of 

Indra, j Bonai State, P. O., 

! Bonaigarh (Orissa). , 

3 Deo, Raja Narayana 1929 | Ruling Chief of Baudh 

Prasad. j State. 

4 Jalan, Rai Bahadur Ra- 1918 Patna City. 

dha Krishna. 

5 I Lail, Babu Hira .. 1933 Huthwa. 

6 Maharaja Bahadur Guru 1920 Hathwa (Saran). 
Mahadeva Asram Pra- 
sad Sahi. 

7 i Prasad, Mr. Ajit, m.a., 1928 Advocate, Lucknow. 

L.L.B. 

8 Raja Bahadur Sir, R. N. 1918 Kanika (Orissa). 

Bhanja Deo, Kt., o. 

B.E. 

9 Shah, Mr. Hiralal 1918 Princess Street, Cham- 

Amritlal. pai Buildings, 2nd 

floor, Bombay. 

10 Shahi, Lieut. Madhava- 1924 Manjha, District Saran. 

swarendra. 

11 Singh, Raja Raghunan- j 1924 Monghyr. 

dan Prasad. 1 

12 Singh, Rai Bahadur 1 1916 Arrah. 

Harihar Prasad. i 

13 Singh, Raja Radhikara- I 1916 Surajpura (Shahabad). 

man Prasad, m.a. 

14 Sinha, Mr. Mahendra 1928 Sub-Deputy Collector, 

Prasad. Chapra. 
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Ordinary Members 


No. 

Name of member 

Year 

of 

elec- 

tion 

Address 

1 

2 

3 

4 


A 



I 

Acharya, P., b.sc. 

1928 

Senior Archaeological 




Scholar, Mayurbhanj 




State. 

2 

Agarwala, Vasudeva 

1932 

Curator, Curzon Mu- 


Sharan, m.a., ll.b. 


seum, Muttra. 

3 

Ahmad, Hafiz Shamsud- 

1927 

Patna College, Patna. 


din, M.A. 



4 

Aiyangar, R. B. Dr. Kri- 

1916 

43, Brodies Road, Myla- 


shnaswami, m.a.. 


pore, Madras. 


PH.D. 



5 

Aiyangar, R. B. K. V. 

1915 

Hindu University, 


Rangaswami. 


Benares. 

6 

Armour, Prof. J. S., 

1926 

G. B. B. College, Muzaf- 


m.a. 


farpur. 

7 

Altekar, A. S., m.a., d. 

1933 

Benares Hindu Univer- 


LITT. 


sity. 


B 



8 

^ Bakhle, Vidyasagara Sa- 

1932 1 

Advocate, 276 Yadava 


dasiva, m.a., ll.b. 

j 

Gopai Peth, Satara 



■ . j 

City. 

9 

Banerji, S. 

1933 i 

Headmaster, Saharan- 


Barhut, Sardar Thakur 

1932 

pur. 

State Historian, Patiala. 


; Kishore Singh. 




Batheja, Prof. H. R., 

1920 

Ravenshaw College, 


M.A., LE.S. 


Cuttack. 

12 

Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R. 

1924 

35, Ballygunge, Circular 




Road, Calcutta. 

13 

Bhargava, Major m.l.. 

1934 

Military Hospital, Fort 


I.M.S. 


Sandeman, Beluchis- 




tan. 

14 

Bhattacharya, 

1924 

Director, Oriental Insti- 


Benoytosh 


tute, Kothi Buildings, 
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A DIALIOT Of BHOJAPUEl 


Srd pars, ii : -a 1 e.;b a :^ i 
(cl e :k li A 1 e :b a:'^ i:) 
3rd pars, ii : (menial) 


(d e:b b A 1 e:b a:) (d e:k h a 1 e:b a:^ i :s a) 

-A 1 e:b a:^ i ;s A n i 
(d e ;k h, A 1 e :ba i s A B i) 

The difference between this tense and tbe Past Indica- 
tive is that this refers to an action the effect of which lasts 
iipto the Present while the Past Indicative refers to an 
action which has no effect at Present ; e.g. hAm mitha:- 
i: khAileba:ni: ‘I have taken sweet-meats ; i»e. the 
sweet-meats are still in my belley/ while h a m 
mithari: khAill; ‘I took sweet-meats’ refers to the 
momentary action in the past. 

Compared with the Past Perfect Indicative this tense 
refers to the recent past while the Past Perfect Indicative 
to the remote past, e.g. hAm ii: ghAr de:khAle; 
b a : n i ‘I have seen that house’ refers to nearer past 
then that referred to in hAm ii: ghAr de:khAle: 
r A fi A 1 1 : ‘I had seen that house.’ 


Past Perfect indicative 

Masculine 


1st pers, "Ale:rA6AlI: 

(de:khAle:rAfiAll;) 

2nd pers. (respectful) 

-A 1 e : r A fi A 1 1 : 

(d e :k h A 1 e :r A fi A 1 1 :) 
2ndpess. tii: -AleirAfiAlA 
(d e : k h A 1 e : r A fi A 1 A : ) 
2nd pers. t e : -Ale :r Ah Ale 
(de:khAle:rAfiAle:) 


8 
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3r<i pera. (respectful) 

-A 1 e :r A R A 1 1 : -a 1 e : r a B a 1 f ; 

(d e : k li A 1 e ;r A h A 1 1 : ) (d e : k h a 1 e : r a B a 1 1 ;) 

3rd pers. ii:“Ale:rASAle:-Ale;rABAl 

(d e : k li A 1 e : r A fi A 1 e : ) (d e : k li a 1 e : r a fi a 1) 

3rd. pers. u: (nieaial) 

-Ale:rAfiAl -Ale:rARAle:sA 

(d e : k li A 1 e ; r A fi A 1) (d e ; k li a 1 e : r a fi a 1 e : s a) 

-A 1 e : r A fi A 1 e : s A n i 
(d e : kk. a 1 e : r A fi A 1 e :s A n i) 
The forms of 1st pers., 2nd pers. (respectful) and 3rd 
pers. (respectful) are the same in both masculine and 
feminine genders. The rest however, differ in feminine 
gender. They are given below. 


Feminine. 

Sg. pi. 

2nd pers. t u : 

-A 1 e : r A fi A 1 11 : -a 1 e : r a fi a I u : 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r A fi A 1 u : ) (d e : k h a 1 e : r a fi a 1 u : ) 

2nd pers. t e : 

“A 1 e : r A fi A 1 e : -a 1 e : r a fi a 1 u : s a 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r A fi 1 e : ) (d e : k h a 1 e : r a fi a 1 u : s a) 

-A 1 e : r A fi A 1 u : 9 A n i 
(d e : k h A 1 e : r a fi a 1 u : - 

s A u i) 


3rd pers. n : 

-A 1 e . r a fi A 1 i : -a 1 :rAfiAl 

(derkhAletrAfiAli:) (derkhAleirAfiAl) 


3rd pers, u: (menial) 

-Ale:rAfie: -AlezrAfiAlirsA 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r A fi e :) (d e : k h a 1 e ; r a fi A 1 i : s a) 

"Ale:rAfiAli:gAni 

(de:khAle:rAfiAli:sAni) 


The difference between this tense and the Past Indi- 
cative is that while the effect of the action denoted by the 
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latter does not last beyond the time, when the action 
took place, that of the Past Perfect Indicative lasts, 
lloreover the Past Indicative refers to nearer past time 
than the Past Perfect Indicative does ; e.g. h a in g h a r e 
g A i 1 i : ^I went home' and hAm ghAre: gAil 
r A fi A 1 1 : ‘I was gone home/ 

Note. The English Past Perfect (e. g, I had gone) requires 
comparison with another past verb, but here it is not necessary. 


$79. 


Future Perfect indicative. 


Masculine 


pi. 


-AleirABAbijgL : 
(de:khAle:rAfiAhija:) 

-Ale:rABAbi 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r A B A b i) 


sg. 

1st pers. 

-Ale:rABAbi 
(d e k h A 1 e : r A fi A b i) 

2nd pers. (respectful) 

-Ale: TAfiAbi 
(d e : k h A 1 e : r A B. A b i) 

2nd pers, t n : 

-AleirAfiAbA: -AlerrAfiAbA: 

(de:khAle:rAfiAbA:) (de :kbAle:rAfiAbA:) 

2ud pers. t e : 

-A 1 e : r A fi A b e : -a 1 e : r a fi a b A s a 

(de:kbAle: rAfiAbe:) (de:kbAle:rAfiAbASA) 

-AleirAfiAbASAui 

(deikbAleirAfiAbAsni) 

3rd pers. (respectful) 

“Ale:rAbAbi -Ale:rAbAbi 

(d e : k b A 1 e : r a h a b i) (d e : k h A 1 e : r A h a b i) 

3rd pers. n : 

-A 1 e : r A b i h e ; ' -a 1 e : r a b i 

(d e :b b A 1 e :r A b i h e :) (d e ; k b A 1 e : r A b i :) 
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3rd pars ii : (menial) 

-A 1 e : r A h i : -xi l e : i* a Ii i ii e, : s a 

(d e : kliAl e: rAb i) (d e :k h a 1 e :r a B i fi e :s a 

-(a 1 e : r a B i B e : s a n i) 

(d e : k li A 1 e : r A B i fi e : 

S A B. i) 

The forms of 1st pers., 2nd pers. (respeetfnl) and 3rd 
pers. are the wsame in both masculine and feminine. The 
rest, however, differ in the feminine gender. They are 
given below. 

Feminine 

Sg. pi. 

2nd pers. t u : 

-A 1 e : r A fi A b 11 : -A 1 e : r a fi a b u : 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r A R A b u :) (d e :k h a 1 e :r a fi a b u : ) 

2nd pers. t e : 

-A 1 e : r A fi A b e : -a 1 e : r a fi a b u ; s a 

(d e :k: h A 1 e : r A fi A b e : ) (d e :k h a 1 e : r a fi a b u : s a) 

or “A 1 e :r A fi a b u :s A 11 i 
(d e : k h A 1 e :r A fi A b u : 

s A n i) 

This tense refers to an action which will be neces- 
sarily completed by some particular time in the future ; 
e. g. jAbAle: tu: hAmra: kiifia: AibA: 
tAbAle: hAm khe:t bo:Aie:rAfiAbi ‘I shall 
have sown the field when you come to my place. 


Present Perfeot Genjunetive. 

Masculine and Feminine 




1st pers. “A 1 e :h o : 
(cl e:kh a 1 e:fi o:!:) 


pi. 

- A 1 e : h o : i : j a : 
(de:khAle:Ro:l:j-§.:) 
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2iid pers . (respectful) 

-a 1 e:B o:!: 

(rl e : k h, ^ 1 e : R o : !■: ) • 

-A 1 e : R o : k li I : 

(d e : k li A 1 e : fi 0 : k h I : ) 
2nd pers. t li : -Ale ;fi o :k ]i a 
( d e:kh a 1 e:fi o k h a:) 


-A 1 e : fi o :l: 

{d e :k li A 1 e :fi o :f :) 
-Ale:Ro:klil: 

(d e :k h A 1 e :R o:k h I:) 
-A 1 e : R o : k h. A ; 

(d e : k h A 1 e : R o : k li A :) 


2nd pers. t e : -a 1 e : fi o : k h. u -a 1 e : R o :k li a :s a 
( d e : k li A 1 e : fi o : k li u) 

-A 1 e : R 0 :k h. A s ii 

(d e : k li A 1 e : fi o : k h A g u) 


(d e : k h a 1 e : R o : k h. a : s a) 
-A 1 e : fi o : k li A : s A n i 
(d e : k h A 1 e ;R 0 :k h A: 

s A n i) 

-Ale: R o : I : 

(d e :k h a 1 e :fi o :I :) 

-A 1 e : fi o : k li I : 

(derkli Alerhoikb I) 


3rd pers. (respectful) 

-A 1 e :fi 0 :I : 

(d e :k h a 1 e :fi o :I : ) 

-A 1 e : fi 0 : k Ii I : 

(d e : k li A 1 e : fi o : k li I : ) 

3rd pers. u: -Ale:fio:kliASii -Ale:fio:khe: 
(de:kliAle:Ro:kliAsu) (de:kliAle:fio:klie:) 
3rd pers. u : (menial) 

-A 1 e : fi 0 : k h. e : -A 1 e : fi o : k li a : s A 

(de:khAle:fio:klie:) (de:khAle:fio:khA:sA) 

-Ale:fio:kliA:sAni 

(de:kh.Ale:Ro:kliA: 

s A n i) 

Tkis tense refers to a conditional action, completed in 
the past or the future e.g. jo: tu: derkhAle: 
fio:khA:tAhAmAra: se kAfiA: 'if you have 
seen tell me/ jo: hAmbura: ka:mkAile: fio: 
khl: tA i:sAr sAja:i de:su 'if I have done bad 
deeds let god inflict punishment on me/ 

|81. Past Perfect Conjunctive. 

Masculine 

sg. pl- 

1st pers. -Ale:rAfiitI: , -a1 e:r a fi i 1 1: j 

(d e:kh Ale:r Afii tl:) (d e : k h A 1 e :r AfiitI : j li :) 
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2iid pers. (respectful) 

-A 1 e : r A R i 1 1 : -a 1 e : r a R i t ! ; 

(d e : k li A 1 e : r A fi i t i : ) (d e : k Ii a 1 e : r a R i 1 1 ; ) 

2nd pars, t u : «a 1 e : ta fi i t a : -a 1 e : r a fi i t a ; 

(d e :k li A 1 e :r A fi i t A :) (d e :k li a 1 e :r a fi i t a :) 

2ncl pers. t e : -a 1 e : r a R i te : -a 1 e : r a fi i t a :s a 

(d e : k Ii A 1 e : r A fi i t e : ) (d e : k Ii a 1 e : r a fi i t a : s a) 

-A 1 e : r A fi i t A : s A n i 
(d e : k h A 1 e : r A fi i t A : 

s A n i) 

3rd pers. (respectful) 

- A 1 e : r A fi i 1 1 : -a 1 e : r a fi i t i : 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r A R i 1 1 : ) (d e : k li a 1 e : r a fi i t f : ) 

3rd pers. u ; -a 1 e :r a Ri t e : -a 1 e :r a fi i t 

(d e : k h. A 1 e : r A fi i t e :) (d e : k Ii a 1 e : r a fi i t) 


3rd pers. u : (menial) >.a 1 e : r a fi i t e : s a 

-Ale;rARit (d e :k li a 1 e :r a fi i t e:s a) 

(d e :k Ii A 1 e :r A fi i t) -a 1 e :r a fi i t e :s a n i 

(d e :khAle :r A fi i t e : SAJI i) 

The forms of 1st pers., 2nd pers. (respectful) and 3rd 
pers, (respectful) are the same in both masculine and 
feminine genders. The rests, however, differ in feminine 
gender. They are given below. 


Feminine 

sg. pi. 

2nd pers. iff: a 1 e : r -a fi i t u : -A 1 e : r a fi i t u : 
(de:khAle:rARitu:) (de:khAle:rAfiitu:) 

2nd pers. t e : 

“A 1 e :r A fi i t e : -a 1 e :r a fi i t u ; s a 

(de:khAle:rAfiite:) (de:khAle:rAfiitu:sA) 

-A 1 e : r A fi i t u : s A n i 
(de:khAle:rAfiitu: 

s A n i) 
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3rd pers. n : -A- 1 e :r a fi i t i : -a 1 e :r a fi i t 

(d e : k ]i A 1 e : r A E i t i :) (d e : k li A 1 e : r a fi i t) 

3rd pers. u: (ineBial) 

-AleirAfiiti -Ale:rAfiiti:SA 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r A fi i t i) (d e : k h. a 1 e : r a fi i t i : sa) 

-A 1 e :r A fi i t i :8 A jQ i 
{de:khAle:rABiti :sAm) 
THs tense refers to a conditional completed action in the 
past which did not occur ; e.g. jo : h a ni c h u t :i : me: 
k u 1 fi i k i t a : b p a fi a 1 e ; r a fi i 1 1 : t a a : j u 
A rami kArAt r a fi i 1 1 : ^if I had finished reading 
all the books during the vacations, I should have 
enjoying this day/ 

|82. infitiitivai Forms. 

The infinitive has two cases, direct and oblique. 
The dir, e.g. d e : k h a 1 (to see) ghAr kedAsa: 
d e : k h A 1 r o : a 1 b a :i/To see the condition of the house 
is to weep/ i : k h a : i 1 h a k i p e :t b h a r a 1 h a : 
^it is not eating but filling the belley/ The obi. d e :k h e : 
or d e :k h A 1 a : e. g. u : 1 a i k a : d e :k h e : s u n e : 
in e : n i : k b a :i. Hhat boy is said to be good ; lit., that 
boy is good in seeing and hearing.* 

AbAh!: pa:ni: bArise: me: kichudin 
ba:ki: ba: i/there are still some days before it rains,* 
hAm to:hAra: se deikhAla: pAr kAfiAbi 
"I shall tell you after seeing/ 

$83. The noun of agency ending inAna:,Anifia:r 
and e:w’’a:la: are in the masculine gender. The 
feminines are formed like ordinary nouns ; (chapt. II |10) 
e.g\ fiABAna:, fiAsAnifiarr, fiAse:wa:la 
(masc.) man who laughs. fiAsAni:, 6AsAnifia:ii 
fiAse:wa:li; (fern.) ‘woman who laughs/ 

ke:fiu: sAfiAr jAnifiarr nAikhe: Hhere is 
nobody who is going to the city/ 
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(a) Some noaii of agency also ends in a w a a ii a : 
and A i;j at .e.g, 

b A r A d li k b o :1 A w a : ‘one wbo steals an ox" 
siitbarcAwa: ‘one who sells thread" 
b A n A r b A I* h A u a : ‘one who catches monkey" 
k b A w A i 3 a : ^one who eats much/ 

|84. The Conjunctive Participle is formed by adding 
n i to a root and using the form with k e 

e.g, de:khike ‘having seen’ 

B A s i k e ‘having laughed" 

u: sAbh din UAsi ke ba:t kArerle: ‘he 
always smiles before speaking" {Lit. having smiled he 


|85. The Imperfect Participial Adjective generally 
ends in -a t or fern, optionally in -a t i the first form of 
the Participle and does not change for number, person or 
case, e.g: — 

hAm e:go: u\At sug:a: de:khAlI: T saw 
a parrot flying," u a t kAbutAr pAr go:li: na: 
CAla:we:ke: (you) should not shoot at flying pigeons, 

hAm e;go: u^At or ii/^Ati cirAi: de: 
k h A 1 1 : ‘I saw a flying bird/ 

Note : — This particular adj. is used predicatively 
when emphasis is laid on the action denoted by it (as 
distinguished from the substantive which it qualifies, e.g. ; 
h A m e : g o : u a t s u g : a : d e : k h A 1 1 : Here the 
emphasis is on u a t and not on su:g:a: 

|86. Below is given a complete scheme of the conju- 
gation of d e : k h a h only the 1st pers. sg. of tenses 
being shown : — 


Simple 

Present ,, 
Past „ 
Future „ 


Indie, 
d e :k h I 
d e :k h A 1 1: 
d e :k h A b i 


Con j . 

d e :k h I 
d e :k h i t i : 


Imperative 
d e .*k h I : 
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Periphrastic 

(a) With, tlie Imperf, Part. 

Pres. Iiiiperf . d e : k h a t b a : u i : d e : k h a t h o : 1 : 

or d e :k li A t a :a i : or de : kli Atho : k Ii ! : 

Past Iinperf. de : kli a t r a fi a 1 1 : d e : k h. a t r a fi it! : 
Flit. Iinperf. d e : k ti a t r a g a b i 

(b) with the Perf, Part. 

Pres. Perf. d e:k h a 1 e:ba:n i: d e:k b a 1 e:B o:I: 
Past. perf. d e ;kbAle :r a fi a 1 !: d e : k li a 1 e : r a fi i 1 1 : 
F at. perf. de:kliAle:rAfiAbi 

Dir. Inf. d e : k li a 1 obi. Inf. d e : k li e : or d e : 
k li A 1 a : Noun of Agency d e : k h a n i fi a : r or d e : 

k li A w A i j a : ; Conj. Part, d e ; k li i k e : ; Imperf. 

Part. Adj. d e : k li a t, d e : k h a t i : 

General Rules of Conjugation. 

$87. Subject to the general rules given below all 
consonantal transitive roots are conjugated like d e:k b. 

|S8. Intransitive consonantal roots are also conjugated 
like transitive except that in the Past Indicative an 
additional a 1 form ( s u : t a 1 ) is found for the 3rd pers. 
sg. in the root suit sleep.’ 

$89. All roots shorten their final ( or penultimate) long 
vowel before such terminations of the Past Indicative as are 
neither monosyllabic nor dissyllabic ending in a vowel. 

Note : — roots ending in -r- (e. g. k a r, "to do,’ d h a r 
"to put/ b h A r "to fill’) are conjugated like other conso- 
nantal roots. The roots, however, assume a shortened 
form by eliding the final -r- before the terminations of the 
past tense ( e. g. k a i 1 1 : "I did and not k a r i 1 1 : ) 

$90. Boots ending in -a: are conjugated liked©: kh 
except in the following points : — 

(a) a -w. is inserted before terminations beginning 
with a : — 
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(b) in fut. -b- forms -i is substituted for initial zv of 
terminations (e. g\ b a j a : i b i and not b a a : a b i) 

(c) in tlie Past Indicative all -a : roots (except a : and 
A g fi a:) bave a -w- inserted before -a- of the terminations 
(e. g. b A j A w A 1 1 : ) ; (a : has a i 1 1, a g R a : has a g R- 
A i 1 1 : etc.) 

$91. Roots ending in -i : have before terminations 
beginning with i: (p i : + i : =p i : S i : ) and elide -i- of 
the terminations (p i : + i t ! : = p i :t I : ). 

$92. The roots ending in -u lengthen the vowel by 
combining initial -u- of the terminations (c h \i + ii = c h u :) 
The -b- future forms are both — a b and i b (c h u a b i, 
c h 11 i b i). 

$93. Roots ending in e:, le: and de: are exactly 
parallel to each other. Before terminations of the Past 
Indicative and Past Conjunctive the forms of the roots 
are 1 i & and d i R respectively. In the old Present 
Indicative the root form is 1 e : which elides initial 
A of terminations. In the second person the form 
is 1 a:, dA; In the future 1 e : and de: elide a of 
terminations or substitute i for a. Before -R- terminations 
the root form is 1 i : 

$94. Roots ending in o : (except R o :) have both a b 
and i b form in the b future. The root fi o : is res- 
tricted in use, its elongated form ho:kh being more 
frequently used. That is conjugated like other conso- 
nantal roots, fi o ; has forms only in the 1st person present, 
in the Past Indicative the root form being b h a. 

$95. The root form of j- a : ^to go’ is gA in the 
Past Indicative (g a i 1, g a i | e :) always and in the 
infinitive optionally (j- a :i 1 or g a i 1). 

Passive Voice. 

$96. The active voice is more generally used than the 
passive. If the latter is used, it mostly lays emphasis 
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either on the object of the active construction ( e. g. a b 
sAb bAclma:spi:tAl j-Aihe : — now all the sconncb 
rels will be beaten) or its attribnte (e. g. i : a d i in i : c o : r 
j- A n a : t b a : i : -this man apirears to be a thief) or on the 
action itself (e. g, h a m a r a ; s e b o : 1 a 1 n a i k li e : 
f a : t— I can not speak). It almost always ignores the agent 
which if expressed is given only a secondary importance 
in a sentence. Some roots are passive by their very nature 
kh ulAl ^to open^ (intransitive) e. g. dArw^a: ja: 
k li 11 1 A 1 ‘the gate opened/ 

Note : — The transitive from these are formed by modi" 
fying the vow^el or the vowel and the consonants, e, g, 
(k h u 1 A 1, k h o : 1 A 1^ b a d R a 1 b a : , b a n R a 1, b a : 
n R A 1^ k A t A 1, k a : t A 1 etc.) 

|97. The passive is generally expressed by combining 
the passive participle wdth the forms of f a ; ‘to go’. The 
passive participle used with these forms is a1( -i 1) e. g. 
h A m A r a : s e : b R a : t k h a : i 1 n a i k h e : j- a : t 
‘I can not eat rice’. 

|98. The impersonal passive of intrans. verbs is formed 
by combining -a 1 and -i 1 of the passive participle with the 
forms of j* a : e. g ; R a m a r a ; s e c a 1 a 1 n a i k h e : 
j- a : t can not walk’ h a m a r a : s e ; k li a : i 1 n a i- 
k h e : j- a : t 'I can not eat.’ 

Note: — This construction expresses ability or inability 
of the agent to do an act. 

f99. A kind of intrans. passive is formed sometimes 
by adding a : to certain transitive roots and then 
conjugating them like intrans. roots e,g., i: Adimi: 

1 A g A r b u j h a : t b a :i *this man seems to be lame/ 

Note 1 : — This construction is found only wdth a definite 
nnmber of verbs, those which denote perception or know- 
ledge, e. g., 

d e : k h a : t — ‘to be seen or to appear/ 

8 u : n a : t — ‘to be heard,’ 
j^Ana:t — ‘to seem/ 
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Note* 2. Tlie same constniction applies in the case of 
clenoininatiTe verbs e,g .5 

k h A t a :t 'to become sour/ 
p i t A r a : t 'to become like brass/ 

1 100. A common perijArastic passive is formed by 
using the forms of a : to come after the loc. of the inf. 
and gen. of the agent if expressed, e.g. jo: i: ba:t 
t o : B A r a : s u n e : me: a : w e : 'if this is heard by 
you/ 

Causative* 

flOl. A causative is generally formed by adding 
a:w to a simple root and then conjugating it like the 
regular transitive roots. 

e.g. b A i t h A 1, b A i t h a : w A 1 

h A s A 1 h A s a : w a 1 

p i : A 1 p i a : w A 1 

|102. There are vsome verbs, however, which form 
their causative by lengthening the vowel of the root, e.g. 

p A s A r A 1 j) A s a : r A 1 

u k h A r A 1 u k h a ; r a 1 

k A t A 1 k a : t A 1 

1 A d A 1 1 a : d A 1 

A double causative is forniecl by adding a w to the 
simjde causative and then conjugating it like ordinary 
Iransiiive roots, e.g. 

p A % B A w A 1 e : , j) A B A w A w A 1 e : 

|103. Where a double causative exists, the simple 
one is \ised generally when the remote agent actively 
helps the immediate agent to do the action ; e.g. -} a m u na : 
s A B d e :^v k e p a : n i : p i a w a 1 e : 'Jamiina caused 
Sahdeo to drink water^ ( i.e, Jamuna actively helped 
Sahdeo — perhaps by giving him water); and the doable 
if the remote agent does not actively help but only 
directs the action to be done, e.g. j a m u n a : s i : t a : 
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r a : ni s e or s e s a fi d e : w k e p a : n i : p i a w a- 
w ^ 1 e directed Sitaraiu to cause Sahdeo to 

drink water/ In other words^ wkile there are only two 
agents with a simple causative, there are at least three 
for a double one. 

'Note 1. The difference between the two causatives 
is not generally marked. However, either can be used. 

ISTote 3. Verbs which form the causative by modifying 
the vowel have in eifect four forms e.g. k a t a 1, k a : t a 1 
k A t a :w A h k a t w a :w A 1. 

Compounci Verbs. 

♦f 104. Coinx>ound Veihs are more commonly used than 
simple verbs and they express various shades of meaning. 
There are three different forms of the priiicij)al verb with 
which other verbs are compounded : — 

(a) The simple conjunctive participle in - i - 

e. g. d e : k h i 

(b) The obi. inf, in - e : e. g. d e :k h e : 

(c) the perf. participle in - a 1. e. g. d e :k h a 1 

|105. From (a) is combined with 

(a) g A i 1, c u k A 1, 1 i fi A 1 and g R a : 1 a 1 to express 
definite completion of an action e. g. u : h Am a : r 1 a i k a : 
d e : k h i g a i 1 ‘lie saw my son'. a b ]i a m cl e : k h i 
c 11 : k A b i — ‘when I finish seeing', j- a b h a m k h a : i 
1 e : b i ‘wlien I finisli dining/ j- a b h a m k h a :i g fi a : 

1 A b i ‘wlien I finish eating.' J- a b li a m g h a r e : 
c A fi u ]) i g A i H t A u ; u fi a : s e : g a i 1 e : ‘he went 
away from that place, when I actually reached home, 
u c a : r i g i 1 a : s p a : n i : pi: g fi a 1 a 1 e : ‘he drank 
up four whole glassevS of w^ater/ 

Of these e u k a 1 expresses an additional sense of 
thoroughness and completion andgha:lAl ihat of un- 
expected completion of a diiSicult task. 

(2) p A r A 1, u t li A I, b A i t h a 1 to express sudden- 
ness or surprise, e. g. u ; b a u r a :fi i n a :r me k u d i 
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j A b 1 e: or j A 1 e: ‘until’ t a b ] e : t a le • ^Ki] 

then’ b a ; d m e : ‘after.’ ' ^ 

fill. Adverb of place 

(a) baaed on nouns- o : r i ‘side’ combined with the 
pronominal adjectives j a w a n a : , t a w a u a : 
k A w A n a : etc. denotes direction e.g., 

e:fi o;ri ‘on this side,’ 
k A w A 11 a : 0 : r i ‘on what side, ’ 
j A w A n a: o :r i ‘on which ever side,’ 
t A w A 11 a : o : r i ‘on that side,’ 
bi:c me: ‘in the middle.’ 

(b) based on pronouns, e. g. 

ifia: ‘here’ j - a B a : ‘where,’ 
t A fi a : ‘there’ u fi a : ‘there,’ 
kABa: ‘where,’ e:ne: or’ h e :ne: ‘on this 
side, 0 : ne : or h o : n e ; ‘on that side.’ 

(c) Other adverbs, e. g\ 

bfiirtAr orbfiitArl: ‘within,’ 

^ . A r or b A fi A r f : ^outside/ 
u:pAr^or upArl: ‘above,’ 
k h a : 1 e or n i : c e ‘below,’ 
a :ge: ^‘before,’ pa:che ‘behind,’ 
niAra: orniAre: ‘near,’ 
d u :r or d u : r i ‘at a distance.’ 
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Adverbs of Number. 


The sense of once, twice etc. is expressed with the 
help of some such noun as t o :r 1:, e.g. b a fi u t torrl- 
^olten, kAbfiQ:kAbfiu: or k a b a fi u : k a b a fi u • 
some times, every now and then’ dors a re: ‘second 
time 1 1 : s A r e : ‘third time.’ 
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Adverbs of Manner. 


(a) based on nouns by combining tAre: ‘like’ 
with some adjective, e.g. e : t a r e : ‘in this way’, a chi: 
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t A r e : SYell% lx a : 1 i : "rapidly" g I w e : or d ft i : r e : 
"slowly, ■ lx a : IX : li a : XI : "rapidly.^ 

fb) based OIL proaouiis, e.g. 

A iso: "in tMs manner/ 
o : i s e : "in that manner/ 
k A i s e : "bow ?" 

A i s e : t A i s e : ‘in tbe manner in which/ 

|114. Adverbs of Quantity. 

e.g. A 11 r i : ‘more/ b a R ix t or i a : d e : or 
j a : fi t i : or ^ a : s t i : ‘very miicb/ k a in or t a n i k i : 
"a little/ k i c b u k i c b xi or k u c b ix k ix c b xx "some 
wbat/ a : d fi a : "half/ jAtAna:,tAtAiia:,e:tAna:, 
b e :t A n a : etc. 


$115. 

Adverb of Reason. 

k a :fi e : 

‘why’ 

$110. 

Adverbs of Affirmation or Denial. 

fi u, L. A 

‘yes’ na:, aa:fil:, ufifi: ‘no, not.’ 

$117. 

Compound Adverbs. 

e.g. j A 

8a: t A 8 Sr : ‘here and there,’ 


J- A fi j A fi a : "wherever/ 

J- A b j A b.........t A b tAb ‘wherever ..then/ 

g a : w e g a : w e : ‘in every village/ 
k A i s 0 : "some bow/ 

k A t A fi u : "any where, some where" with con- 
junction ca:Be: 

c a : fi e : a fi a : "wherever/ 

c a : R e : j a b "w^benever/ 
c a :B e : j- a i s e : "bow soever." 

|118. Comparison is expressed in the same manner 
as that of adjectives, e.g. bAm u: ka:m to:BAra: 
s 0 : or s e : j a 1 d i : k a i s a k a ;ll: "I can do that thing 
earlier than you can/ 

10 
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|119. Adverbs of time and place can geaerally be 

employed with s e : or s e : to denote the sense of ‘from’ 
or ‘with’ he: to express the meaningof ‘of,’ e.g. aB 
se: or se: Ais An ka:m niAti k a r i fi a : ‘do not 
do sucli a thing* from now". 

i a a ; s e : or s e : c a 1 i j a : ‘go away from this 
place/ 

k aBS: ke: a:m h Awe: ‘the mango of which 
place IS this ?" 

Note. Where English uses an adverb (e.g. very 
much) to modify an adjective, this dialect uses the 
ordinary adjective, e.g. i : p h u : 1 h a ig a : 
b a : i ‘this flower is very pretty’ j a i s a n 
u. Adimi; ba:i o:isAn sAfiAr me: 
k e : a u : n a i k h e : ‘no man is as good in 
as he is.’ 


sun: Ar 
n i :m A n 
d 0 :s A r 
this town 


Emphatic Forms. 

1120. Emphatic forms of some adverbs ‘a b t a b’ are 

irregular and generally modify their meaning very much 
Ihey are therefore given with each adverb. Other adverbs 
like a: 3 -u add the ordinary terminations eg., a-ie- 
a: j u e:, A j. u e: -J •> 

Conjunctions. 

1121. Cumulative— A, a u r i : ‘and’ e.g. t u : a or 
Aur i: h Am d u:no: Adimi: bAj-a:re: caI 


k e 


‘you and I both will go to the market’ u : i a a w a : 
Aile: A tAniki: deri bAitBi ke: c a 1 i 
g A U e : he came here, sat for a while and went away.’ 
1122 Alternative- c a : B e : c a : B e : ‘either 

or. eg. ca:Be: iBa: bAitfiA: ca:fie: 
n a : sit either here or there." 

i na: hAm 

nor there ’ ^ i a a . u B a : ’I shall sit neither here 
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n a : t or n a : fi ! : t a. ^otherwise, orMi a m a r a : k e : 
or k 0 : r 11 p A J a : d a n a : t or n a : fi I : t a li a m 
m a:r A b i ‘give me money or I slxall beat yon/ k i ‘or/ 
so:A:ta:rA k i j a :g A:t a:r A: lio: Mo you sleep 
or are you awake ? 

1 123, Adversative — b a :k i : ‘but’ u : h a w e ; t a 
d & A n i : b a ; k i : k e : fi u : k e : or k e : e : g o ; p a : i : 
n a : d e : i be is ricli but does not give even a pie to 
any body or tbougb be is rich be does not etc. 

|124. Subordinative : — je: or je:ki ‘that’ u 
b A m A r a : s e : or s e : k a fi 1 e : f e: or j e : k i : 
to:fiAra: gfiAre: co:ri: fio: gAili ‘lie told 
me that a tbeft bad occurred at yours.’ 

ukAfile: je; bAmjAldi: a:ibi ‘lie said 
that be would return soon/ 

je:fi me: or je:me: ‘in order that’ ii dAwa:i: 
kbAile: je:fi me: or je:me: jAldi: ni:k 
Bo: j a : s u ‘be took medicine inorder that he might 
recover soon/ 

j o : ‘if/ ^ 0 : b a m s ii 1 1 : t a : m a r i fi a : Meat 
me, if I sleep/ j a :n u : ‘as if/ 

t u ; r a :t i k b a : a i s a n b a 1 -.a : m a c a w a 1 a : 
j-a:nu: d a :k a : pArAl b a ;i ‘you raised such an 
alarm at night as if a dacoity bad taken place/ 

Appendix (a) 

BannfiAn ke; KAbAni: 
ego b a : m b A n r A fi A 1 e : a : e : g o : u n B u k a r 
mefira:ra: rAfiAli: Du no : a d i m i : k a : b a fi ut 
k A 1 e :s bo :t r A fi e : An : b i n a : k a i: u p a:s b i- 
ti a*Ail E;bi:me ekdin unukAr meiira:ru 
IcAfiAli; je: “j-a:!: na; j a r j a j m a a i k a ; 
me; jeh me: ji:©: ke: aIahi ho:kho:” Ta 
bARAle: je: ‘’ja:, rafiAta: glia;t kliartir 
se:r bliAri s a t u a: t oil -p’A if0:8 se;, i6:a:wA:’' 
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UnfiukAr mehrarru: gAili: a: e:k se 
U;sAtua: apAna: kliarti 
clIiAi lifiAli: a: e:k se.-r rarklii: I e : a:ike 
o:kAra: ii p a r e:k m n :t Ii i : sAtu archil 

k e g Art hi a:i d ifi a 1 ir 

Barharj-ir leri ker cAlAler Erk nAdi 
kar kmarr pAr c a S fi p i gAiler Orfii j- g 
ASAnarn sAgjhar kAiler ar CAfiAler i-e 
hhorjAn kArIr GArthArir bhorli kemun 
har se kAT^r^AlertAkar lAukAlkharli 
rarkhir TAbkAparr piti kerrorwerlAgAle 
“hari bidfii bArmfiarlkarlikhAlArkApa; 
me r?" E rfiir me SAgkAr pa r r b a t i r j i r u a fi u k a 

r orA 1 sani ke ufiar pArgAt bhAili; ar pack 
bAithAli: <-e: bharje: tar karfier AtAna 
ro:A tarrArP-TAb barbarji borUler je 
“her sarminarthfhAm bA^ar gArirb hAuI 

kAi upajs biti gAil fia: tA hAm ihAwa 

A ill: hSr Ta hAmarr mehra.-rur SAtua 
barnRi d i fi a 1 i .. Ta hAm j a b b h o • j a i 
kAre: bAithAli.. fig^ tA a : r a :k h ho: gAi] 

Ta erfiirker hAm ro:Ata:nir”TA SAnkArti- 

kar borlAli: j e: “hAm to:hArar ke ergor' 
jhorrir dertarnir JAb tQr eh me: harth 
lAgAibAr tA kharer ke m i I i j a ri r" E r k a r a • 
bard SAgkArjir p a r r b a t i r j i r narpAta: 

hor gAill; SAbh 

Barbarji: tAb Asnarn kAifce s a g k a r j i r 
ke sumirll a: jhorrir me harth RaIaUiTa 
o:h me: se m a :1 p u :a r mitharir nikAUl 
Bhorj An kAi_ ke t Ab uhSrkar cAlAta: bhA- 
1 1 I: T A e k k orh arr c e .-1 a r rAfier OrkAra-ki- 
fia: CAfiiipi g^^nir KorhArar gor^or^ 1 a g- 
SI a. ufia: ke rAso;i: bAiiwa:we: ke: 
hitAri: le: gAil Jhorrir arpAn barba: 
3- i: khhit i: p Ar tSrgi difi aII: 

KorhAra: kerlAikAwa: kAfiAl«.a.i.. 
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c A 1 A ; d e :k t i : |§: ki ba: ba: ji: ka: 

f h o iT i : m e : k a : b a : T a j a b fi a : t b 

lAgAWAle: sA tA o:fi me se mail piia: 
m i t fi a : i : a i k a 1 e : 1 a :g a 1 T a u a :n a a s e : 

b fi o : j A n k A i 1 e : s a B a :b a : j i : b R o : j a a 
k A i k e : A i 1 ! ; a : k A fi A 1 1 | e : ^"a b b a m c a 1 a b i'' 
KoifiAra: kbus fio:i ke: paij-a: difilAsi 
Ba:ba: fi: 0:jAg se: cAlAta: bAill: 

CAlAt cAlAt ufiE: ka; ApAna; g S iw e : 
p A fi a c i g A i 1 1 : U a fi a k a r m e fi r a : r a : g o 
d fi o ;A 1 i : Ta ba:ba:J-i; kAfiAle; j-e:'^e:go 
k A t fi A w A t i le: a;WA;*’TA u:le; azH Ba: 
b a :j i : s A i\,k A r j i : k e s u m i r i k e j h o :r i : m e 
fia:tb lAgAWAle: Ta o;me se matlpua: mi- 
tfia:i: nikAlAla; KAtbAWAtibfiAri gAili 
ApAna; mefira:rn:se:kAfiAle: je:^‘AbfiA. 
mAni: ka: e:fii;ke; ro:jiga:r IvAiI.-ja:*’ 

0:fi g§L:WA me e;go: ra: 3 -a: rAfiAle: SaI 
ba:mfiAa ke: rorj bfiorjAn kAra:wAsti E:fii 
merkAWAno: Adimi ja:i ke: barmfiAn ka: 
J-fio:ri:ke: ba:t rarja: se: kAfiAlAsiEa:ja 
jfiorri le: a: we: kba;tir siparfiin ke: bfie:- 
jAle: a; kAfiAl e: je: J-o:ba:ba: f i: na: de:- 
sii tAcfii:ni li:fiA:lo:g Ta ii:cbi:nikera:- 
ja; sa:fie:b ka:pa:se: le: gAil 1 o :g Ab SAi 
ba:mfiAn ka: bAdAlS: ii fiAj-a:r fiAj.a:r ba: 
mfiAn kbia:we: lAgAle: 

B a :b a :] i ; b a a : d n : k b m a n a le : a : ApA- 
na; mefira:ru:se kAfiAle: ki pbe:nu:fiAm 
o:fii: ^AgAfii pAr 3-a:ta;ni: n: nAdi ka; 
kina,:re: cAla: gAile: Bina: ah jAlke: 
ufia: bila:p kAre: lAgAle: SAij^kArji ka: 
e:B ba:tke; bfiArAnAk pArAl TAb uBa:ka: 
pa:rbAti:ji: ka: sa:tfie;ba:ba:ji;ke de:- 
kfie: kha:tirAilI: TAba:ba:ji: kAfiAle: 
‘ j e : ra:ja: fiAmAra: sS: j-Ro; ri: cbor:i 
lifiAle:"*TA s a %k A-'t ' J:i.;'b;a:b a:j i't ke;;^e:g:o: 
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si^:p bi:chi: iiikA.lA.le: sa a: lo: gAni fee 
k a : t i : d i R a 1 e : s a a : s a b fi 1 o : g in a r i g a i 1 
Ta ra:iii: s a m a r me: a :i ke ba:ba:ji: ka: 

go:Y, giri pArAli: 

XT ba;ba:ji: ke: j-Ro:ri: de: difiAli: a: 
kARAli: je: "^fiAma:r Apra:dfi cbema; 

kArl: a: hAmAra: lo:g a: pAti: ke jiari 
dl:"^ Ta n aipAni ka:ni: Aguri: ci:ri: ke 
o:kAr kRu:n mAje: pbAudi pAr cliiriki 
difiAle: U lo:g gAil jAise: o: lo:gke: 

din lAwAtAl o:ise: saBB ke: lAwAto: 

The Story of a Brahman. 

There lived a Brahman and his wife. Both of them 
were in much troubles. (They) passed many a day 
without food. In the meantime, one day, his wife said 
to him, ^"Go to the 'jajmanV so that you may get some 
thing for the support.” Then he said ^^Go and fetch a 
seer of ^sattu" from the neighbourhood for the way.” 

His wife went and brought a seer of ^sattu.^ She kept 
'sattu’ for herself and having brought one seer ashes, she, 
after spreading a handfiill of sattu over it, tied it in 
a piece of cloth. 

The brahman started with it. (He) arrived at the 
bank of a river. He took his bath at this place, said 
his prayers and wanted to take (his) meals. When after 
untying the small bundle, he took a handfull (of sattu) ^ 
then what he saw was nothing but ashes. Then beat- 
ing his fore-head he began to cry out, ''0 Lord 
Creator! what did you write in my- forehead?” In the 
mean time, Lord Shanker and Parvati, hearing his cries 
appeared at the spot and asked him, "'0 Brother ! why 
are you weeping so much?*’ The Brahman said, '‘0 
Lord of Lords! I am very poor. After passing many a 
day in fast I came here. My wife had given (me) ' sattu J 
But when I sat down here fer dining, it was turned into 
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ash.es* So I am weeping for this/" Then Shankar 
said, "" I am giving you a hag. When you will put your 
hand in it, you will find something to eat/" After this. 
Lord Shankar and Parvati disappeared. 

Then the Brahman after taking his hath, repeated the 
name of Shankar and put his hand in the hag. (He) got 
mal'ptia and sweetmeats in it. Then after taking his food 
he took his way. There lived a potter (who was his) disciple 
He (the Brahman) reached his (the potter's) house. The 
potter touched his feet and took him inside the house to 
prepare hivS (the Brahman’s) food. The Brahman hung his 
bag on a peg. 

The children of the potter proposed among themselves 
" ‘Let us see what there is in the hag of the Brahman."" 
When they put their hands in the hag, malpua and 
sweetmeats began to come out (of the bag). (Then) they 
ate them with great satisfaction. The Brahman after 
taking his foot, came and said, “Now I shall start.’" The 
potter put some coins at his (the Brahman's) feet with 
great pleasure. The Brahman took his way. 

After going for some time, (he) reached his village. 
His wife washed his feet. Then the Brahman said,"" Bring 
a (big Avooden) plate/’ She brought it. The Brahman 
after repeating the name of Shankar put his hand in the 
hag. Then malpua and sweetmeats came out of it and 
the wooden plate was filled. He said to his wife,"" “Now 
Ave should trade with it/" 

There lived a raja in the village. (He) fed hundred 
Brahmans daily. In the meantime, some one told the raja 
the mystry of the hag. The raja sent his sepoys to bring 
the hag and ordered them to seize the bag from the 
Brahman if he refused to give it. (Then) they seized the 
hag and brought it before the raja. Now the raja began 
to feed thousand Brahmans instead of hundred ones. 

The Brahman was much agrieved and said to his wife, 
“I am going again to the same place,’" He reached the 
bank of the river, (He) began to lament there without 
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any food and drink. Skankar lieard it. lie came 
tkere with. Parvati to see him (the Brahman), the 
Brahman said, "'The raja has seized the bag from me/' 
Shankar handed over to the Brahman another bag and 
said, "Go and tell the raja to return your bag or tell him to 
fight with you. The raja will not listen to you. If he 
fights with you, open the mouth of the bag and after 
turning it five times, throw it in the army of the raja. 
Then serpents and scorpions coming out of the bag will bite 
the people and they will die. If you want to make them 
alive, after operating your little finger drop its blood 
in the mouth of every one." So saying, Shankar and 
Parvati went away from there. 

After this, the Brahman again went to the potter. He 
entertained him (the Brahman). The children of the potter 
again came and put their hands in the bag. Then snakes 
and scorpions coming out of the bag bit them and they 
died. Then the potter told this fact to the Brahman. He 
consoled the potter. (He) after closing the mouth of the 
bag operated his little finger a,nd dropped the blood into 
their mouths. The children were alive. 

The Brahman went his home. Then he went to the 
raja and told him, "Either give my bag or fight with me/* 
The raja agreed to fight. Then the day was fixed for fight. 
The Brahman came to his house, took his meals and went to 
the battle field with his (Brahman’s) bag. The raja said, 
"'Let us go to the battle field." On the side of the raja 
there were many people with rifles and canons ; hut the 
Brahman was alone. Then he repeated the name of 
Shankar and after turning the bag five times, threw it in 
the army. The snakes and scorpions came out, bit the 
people and they all died. Then the queen came to the 
battle-field and threw herself at the feet of the Brahman. 

She handed over the hag to the Brahman and said to 
him, "Kindly excuse my fault and revive my people and 
my husband." Then after operating his little finger, he 
sprinkled its blood on the people. They all came back to 
life. May every body's good days return as theirs did* 
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Appendix (b) 

j A t s a:r i* 

1. ra:ma: bAgia: m e p a :c p b e AmAwa: 

pA:cisgo:mAfiuwa: ba;-^e: bo:ra:m 
2 a ; la a; tAbA^fiu; aai bAgia; ^a m, a 

de:le: e:kAli; be:ilia: binu bo- 

ra ;m 

3. rarma: pare part kbAilorme: pAnAwa: 

pArcis go: so :p Aria: kbAilo: bo; 
r a:m 

4. ra:ma: tAbABu; na: m u :fi b fi a i 1 e 1 a ;1 

tA etkAli: kb A j Aria: binu Ro: ra:m 

5. ra:ma: se:r bfiAri sornAwa: pAfiirAlo; 

pAjseri: bbAri cAnia: bo.- ra:m 

6. ra:ma: tAbAfifi; na: de:fiia: so:fia: 

WAni e;kAl6 se:nurwa: binu Ro: 
r a : m 

7. ra:ma: aa:su gliAre: pS:c go: de:wA- 

rAiva: pA:cis go: bfiA:surwa: ba:ije 
fi 0 : 1- aim 

8. ra:ina; tAbAfiu:na: sAsura; so;fia:’ 5 fAn 

e:kAle kAnfiia*: binu fio:ra:m 

A song sung at tbe time of grinding corn. 

Note 1. Tbe tbeme of the song is in verse 8. In this a 
woman is expressing her ideas about the importance of 
the husband. 

Note 2. Eor the sake of rhythm tbe words in a song 
undergo some changes which are not generally visible 
in ordinary speech. For instance, a short a is added 
to every word which ends in a consonant, final vowels 

•1. i A t s a : r i is the term used for the songs which are sung by 
the women while grinding corn in a handmill made of stone. Usually 
two women turn the mill and sing the song together. 

2. Literally means Loyd Krishna but here it means ‘husband,’ 
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are often lengthened and the long vowels in the middle 
of a word are often shortened. 

Note 3. The language of songs is some what borrowed 
and archaic. For instance in verse 3 khAilo: and 
m e : and in verse 5 pAfiirA.lo: forms are no longer 
in use. The past indicative forms in the modern 
Bhojapuri are k li a i 1 I : and pASirAlI:, similarly, 
me : , the short form of h a m, is no longer in use in the 
modern dialect. 

Translation. 

1. In the garden there are five trees of mango and 
twentyfive of maliua, 

2. Even then the garden does not give sweet smell 
only without bela flower. 

3. I chewed five betel leaves and twenty-five betel 
nuts. 

4. Even then my mouth did not become red only 
without catechu, 

5. I adorned myself with one seer of gold and five 
seer of silver, 

6. Even then my body did not become beautiful 
only without vermilion. 

7. In the house of my mother-in-law there are five 
younger brother-in-laws and twenty-five elder brother- 
in-laws. 

8. Even then the mother-in-law's house is not 
attractive only without my husband. 
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REPORT OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL WORK IN 1934-35 
THE MIGRATIONS OF THE KHaRIaS 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B.L., M.LC. 

During the year 1934-355 besides continuing my ethnographical 
investigations among the Korwas and the Asurs and the ethno- 
logy of some other tribes and castes of Chota-Nagpur, and the 
Archaeology of the Chota-Nagpur Division, I have been preparing 
for the press a monograph on the Kharias who form one of the 
three principal tribes of Ch5ta-Nagpur, the other two being the 
Mundas and Oraons. 

Although Chdta-Nagpur is the principal stronghold of the 
tribe there is a fairly large population of Kharias in Orissa and 
the Central Provinces as well. In the last (1931) Census, the 
Kharia population of Chota-Nagpur was found to be 85,3^0,* of 
Orissa, 51,806; and of the Central Provinces, 13,266. la Ch5ta- 
Nagpur the Kharias are found in the Ranchi (75,083), Singhbhum 
(5,879) and Manbhum (4,398) districts. In Orissa they are 
found in the Sambalpur District (1,884), in the Gangpur State 
(36,656), Mayurbhanj State (11,573), the Bamra State (1,996), 
the Dhenkanal State (1,349)^:; and in ‘Other States :0,793). In , 
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the Central Provinces they are found in the Jashpur State (4,148), 
the Rai-Garh State (4,192), the Bilaspur District (1,444)^ 
Raipur District (1,026), the Sarnagarh State (8J6), the Chhind- 
wara District (648), the Udaipur State (471), the Surguja State 
(241), the Sakti State (109), the Drug District (124), the Kera 
State (3), the Seoni District (3), and the Jubbalpur District (1). 

Thus, leaving out of account the considerable but flue- 
mating immigrant Kharia population in Assam and its neighbour- 
ing Bengal District of Jalpaiguri, and the Hinduized off-shoot 

of the tribe who strayed generations ago into the highlands of the 
Bankura District in West Bengal and the southern borders of the 
Bengal District of Midnapore, the permanent habitat of the 
Kharia tribe now extends from the central hill-ranges of the 
Mayurbhanj State of Orissa in the South-east and the hills of the 
Singhbhum and Manbhum Districts to the north of Mayurbhanj, 
through the hills and plateaus of the Ranchi and Sambalpur Dis- 
tnets and fourteen out of the twenty-four Feudatory States of 
Orissa, and the adjoining Central Provinces States of Jashpur, Udai- 
pur, Raigarh, Sakti, and Sarnagarh in the middle, to as far west as 
the Bilaspur, Raipur, Durg, and Chhindwara Districts of the Cen- 
tral Provmces. This wide area lies roughly between 20° and 23° 
North Latitude and 79° and 87° East Longitude. 

In the extreme east of this wide area dwell the Hill Kharias, 
the most primitive section of the tribe; in the middle the Dudh 
Kharias, the comparatively most advanced section of the tribe, and 
m the west the Dhelki Kharias who stand midway, in point of 
culture, between the other two sections. 

Now the question naturally arises what was the original 
habitat and centre of dispersion of the tribe? 

ORIGIN AND MIGRATIONS OF THE KHaRIaS 

As for the origin of the tribal name 'Kharia’ nothing can be 
said for certain. Mr. Russel’s collaborator in the preparation of 
T&e Castes and Tribes of the Central Provinces, Rai Bahadur 
Hiralal, suggests its derivation from Kharia, a palanquin or litter. 
He states that in the OriyS country, Oraons, who carry litters, 
are ako caUed Marias and that this derivation is in accordance with 
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the traditions of the Kharias that their first ancestors carried a 
banghy, and with the fact that the Kols are the best professional 
dooU-bearers. This derivation, however, appears to me to be far- 
fetched and not very probable. In Chota-Nagpur which is the 
principal centre of the Diidh Kharias, these people hold a fairly high 
position and are not generally employed as palanquin-bearers. In 
Orissa the Bauris and the K5ras or Kora-Matias have the 'banghy' 
(carrying-pole) for their santak or emblem but the Kharias of 
Mayurbhanj have the sword (khanda) for their santak or emblem. 

It appears more probable that the name Kharia is a variant of the 
name 'Horo' (man) adopted by the Munda as their tribal name, 

'Ho' or 'Hor' adopted by the Hos, 'Kor-Ku' adopted by the 
Korkus, and 'Korwa' adopted by another branch of the Mun# 
race. Against this derivation it may be said that in the Kharia 
language the word for 'man' is not a derivative of the same root 
from which the words 'Hor', 'Horo'. 'Korwa' and 'Korku' 
are derived. It may however be pointed out that although t e 
general term for man is 'lebu',-when 'man'^as distinguished from 

'woman' is meant, the Kharia uses the term "Kodpum”. 

As for the original habitat of the Khanas, their division mto 

the three principal sections, and the past migrations of these 
different sections we have to depend only on vague tribal tradi- 
tions. But so far as the HiU Kharias are concerned even the 
obscure light of tradition with regard to their former migrations 
is lacking. For, their only tradition of origin represems diem 
as autochthones of the Mayurbhanj Hills. The Dhelki 
and the Dudh Kharias possess traditions somewhat defimte, thoug 
rather of a general 'nature, regarding their past wanderings. From 
these traditions interpreted in the fight of the present distribution 
of the tribe and other available evidence, we may form a more or 
less probable conjecture of the alternative courses, one or other 
of which their former migrations knight have taken. . ; . ^ 

The Hill Kharia tradition which was recounted to me by severa 
Kharias of the Mayurbhanj State (such as 
Hill Kharia tradition of K,arichsBr«i Dihuri of Kanchhinda, 

Kusumbandha):,’, is , 

" ' ^ ^ ' ' ' V'dbe earth an4 „■ 


origin. 


follows :--God created 
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fowl. The bird laid an egg. It burst. And from the shell of 
the egg issued the first Kharia, from the white of the egg the first 
Puran (now a Hinduised caste of Mayurbhanj, probably a section 
of the Bhuinyas with whom Risky identifies them), and from the 
yellow of the egg the ancestor of the ruling Bhanj family of Mayur- 
bhanj. This is said to have happened at a place called Adipur in the 
present Bamanghati Sub-division of the State, and the first ancestor 
of the Kharias is said to have been named Adi-Kharia. It is in- 
teresting to note that according to the tradition of the Mayur- 
bhanj Raj family, Adi Singh was the name of the first Bhanj 
Raja of the Mayurbhanj State. Some Hinduised Kharias add that 
of the descendants of Adi-Kharia, Gandharb-Kharia settled at Rai- 
rangpur (the present head-quarters of the Bamanghati sub-division 
of the Mayurbhanj State), Bidh Kharia settled at Lohagarh, Hari 
Khana at Hanpurgarh, and Basu Kharia at Jashipur (formerly 
known as Daspur). The Kharias of the Similipal Hills, they say 
are the descendants of Basu Savar. This Savar is represented 
by Hmdu traditions as a devotee of the God Sri Krishna. The 
tradition goes that a Brahmana named Bidyapati whom Raja Indra- 
Dumnya, King of Malwa, had sent out in search of the God Vishnu 
or Sn Krishna found Basu Savar secretly worshipping the deity in 
the jungle of Nilachal (on the site on which the present temple 
of Jagarnath at Pun stands) in the form of a blue-stone image. 
This Brahmana won the confidence of Basu Savar, became 
enamoured of the daughter of Basu Savar and married her. The 
name Basu has been since further Aryanized into Viswa-Basu. 

Some Kharia families of Mayurbhanj who have acquired the 
title of Patbandha because they possess the privilege of placing a 
silk cloth (pst) over the Katha (or wooden car) of the God Sri- 
knshna or Jagarnath on the occasion of the Ratha Jatra or Car- 
festival celebrated by the Raja of Mayurbhanj at his capital, also 
call themselves Brahman Kharias. Some have further improved 
upon this legend. One Kashinath Patbandha of village Darkhuli 
(a village about 5 miles to the north-west of the Raja’s capital at 
Banpada) gave the following improved version of the legend: 
"The first Bhanj Raja came out of the yolk of the egg of the pea- 
hen, from its white came out the ancestor of the Purans, from 
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the membranes (Uri) sprang the ancestor of _the Uriyas or 
Oriyas, and from the shell sprang the first ancestor of the Kharias. 
This is why the Kharias do not kill the peacock nor eat its meat. 
We Patbandha Kharias are Bramhan Kharias. There are only 20 
families of Bramhan Kharias in the Mayurbhaiy State and 20 
families in the Dhalbhnm.” I could not however trace out these 

Patbandha Kharias in Dhalbhum. It may be mentioned that 

during the Car-festival (Ratha Jatra) and the batliing festival 
(Snan Jatra) of the deity Jagarnath at Puri, the reputed descen- 
dants of Basu the Savar have the privilege of touching the image 
and, in fact, act as the custodians of the deity and the Car for the 
occasion. These Savars attached to the Puri Temple are called 
”Daitas”. This term 'Daita’, it need hardly be noted, is an abbre- 
viation of 'Daitya’ which is an appellation applied to the abori- 
gines of India in ancient Sanskrit writings. 

It appears likely that in this Kharia tradition of origin from an 
egg some ancient orgin-myth of the tribe has been mixed up with 
later Hindu traditions about "Sri Krishna, and Basu Savara. The 
myth about the origin of the tribe from one or more eggs is also 
found among the allied tribe of the Sntals. According to Santal 
traditions a goose and a gander were the first living beings created 
by God {Thakur Jiu ) ; the goose laid two eggs, out of which was 
hatched the first human pair who became the progenitors of the 
Santals. 

The way in which accretions are gradually made to the original 
nucleus of an ancient tradition will be seen from the following 
legend given by a man of the now Hindu caste di Vnram, named 
Jateya Nayak of village Kadopani in the Sadar Sub-division of 
Mayurbhanj. His account was as follows:— 

"The Semen of Bhagwan (God) fell on earth and it took the 
form of a pea-fowl’s egg. By Bhagwan’s command the egg was 
taken care of by the ancient Hindu Rishi (holy sage) Vasistha. In 
due time the ancestor of the Bhanja Kings issued from the yolk, 
the ancestor of the Puran people from its white, the ancestor of the 
Jara Savara from the pi or membranewjs coating of the egg, and 
from the shell the Bramfian Kl^rfe,,v;'rt*e present descriidantl of 
the Jara SavarS are the Br$mh#;?^'“- 
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the privilege of placing the silken cloth or net over the secret car 
(Ratha) of Jagarnath at the Ratha-Jatra festival at the capital of 
Mayurbhanj, and the 'Daitas’ or 'Daita-patis’ of Puri who take a 
principal part in the Rath-Jatra festival there. It may be noted in 
this connection jhat according to Sir George Grierson the Sharia 
dialect is more closely allied to Savara than to any other Munda 
dialect, and has some similarity to Kurku and Juang. 

The legend of the autochthonous origin of the Hill Kharias of 
Mayurbhanj would thus appear to have been probably developed 
out of an old legend of the tribe which has since been given a 

local value by this section of the tribe. 

Some old Hill Kharias living on the Dhaibhum hills gave me 
the names of their first ancestor and ancestress as Sabbar-Burha and 
Sabbar-Btirhi. This would appear to indicate that the Kharias 
originally formed a branch of the great Savar people. The tradi- 
tion of the Mayurbhanj Kharias that they are the descendants of 
Bara Savar lends supports to this conjecture. General Cunningham 
points out that, the Munda-speaking ’ Santals are called Savaras by 
their Dravidian-speaking neighbours— the Mai Paharis— and he con- 
cludes a long chapter on the Savaras as follows:— 

My conclusion is that, in early times where the name of the 
Savara is used, it probably covers all the different divisions of the 
'Kolf, (that is to say, all the Munda tribes) as they are noV called”, 
who, in early Aryan times, spread far and wide over the Central 
Hill Belt of India. The Present writer, in his work on the Mundas 
and their Country and Mr. B. C. Mazumdar in the Aborigines of 
the Highlands of Central India, have also adopted the same view. 
Mr. Tarak Nath Das at p. 23 of his Iktle monograph entitled The 
Wdd-Khanas of Dhaibhum (Calcutta University, 1931), describes 
the tribe as — "The Kharias or Chhabbars as they call themselves”. 
Evidently he did not realise the fact that the name that he heard 
pronounced as "Chhabbars” was really "Sabbar” or "Sahara”. And 
if he had pursued his enquiry further he would possibly have come 
upon the legend of the origin of the tribe from 'Sabbar-Burha’ and 
Sabbar-Burhi’ (or an old Savara couple). 

The Hill Kharias like the present Savar tribe of Orissa have 
no language of their own but have adopted the language of rVir 
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neighbours — ^namely Oriya in Mayurbhauj and other Orissa States 
and Bengali in Singhbhum (Dhalbhum) and Manbhum. But even 
these Hill Kharias in Bengali-speaking areas still retain some Oriya 
words in their vocabulary, thereby indicating their migration from 
Orissa, and thus supporting the tradition of Mayurbhanj being 
their centre of dispersidn. Thus I found that the Oriya words 
'Maipo’ for wife, 'Nia’ for fire, TejV (gruel) for boiled rice are 
still used by some of these Kharias in the Dhalbhum hills; and like the 
Oriyas, they sometimes add the Oriya sufiix 'boonoo* to some com- 
mon names. Thus they say *shap-boonoo’ for the snake and *mach- 
boonoo’ for *fish’. And it is significant that the use of these Ori)^! 
words and suffix are also in vogue among the Kharias of the purely 
Bengali-speaking district of Manbhum. 

From the facts that the Hill Kharias have forgotten their own 
language and that their social customs and institutions are far more 
primitive than those of the other sections ’of the Kharias, it may be 
inferred that the former separated from the latter long, long ago. 
It must have taken the other sections of the Kharias several long 
centuries to rise to their present stage of culture, from the much 
lower level of primitive culture in which the Hill Kharias are still 
found. Even if we suppose the Hill Kharias to be a degenerate 
branch of the Kharias it must have taken a very long time to pro- 
duce the wide difference that now exists between the two levels of 
culture. 

In the last legend of origin cited above, Jara Savara is said to 
be the ancestor of the Hinduised section of the Hill Kharias who 
are assigned a part in the ceremonies connected with the Rath 
Jatra celebrations in Mayurbhanj and therefore style themselves 
as Bramhan Kharias. Now the Savaras of the Ganjam district in 
Madras are divided into six sections (Sudda, Sannapania, MeUy 
Lodoro, Jara and Lembo-Lan]ia or long-tailed), of which one is 
Jara or Jara Savara, \ . " r. ' , . ’ . ‘ ' 

Jara is not given as the name of any of the sections of the 
Savars in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa^ Risley tells us that ^'the 
Savaras of the Orissa Tributary States divided into four sub- 
tribes — Bendkar, Barka, Jharua and \ The name of *Jharua^ 
which resembles *Jara*' meads to- jungles* fakid- 'th^refc^e'’ 
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M’) . Thurston in his Castes and Trih 
le names o£ the six sub-divisions 


’es of Southern 
among the Hill 

Savaras of Southern India (Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts) as 

(fungh) Savara; Arsi, Arist 

Midi (workers 
tlie liill coujcitry : 
(potters)/’ Neither 


follows: — ""Jafi Savara or 

(monkey) or Loinbo Lanjia (long-tailed), or 
in iron), Kindal {h^sk&Um^koxs), Jadu (Irving in 
beyond Kdkkota and Puitaguja) and Kumbi 
the Bundelhhand Savaras or the Savars of the United Provinces nor 
the Central Provinces or Chhatisgarhi Savars (Laria Savars) possess, 
m any section of them, the name of Jara or some similar name. 
It is probable that Jara, Jhdrud s.nd Jadti or J'aru may be variants 
of the same name. If this be so, it will not be unreasonable to infer 
that the Hill Kharias who claim to have been intimately associated 
or connected with the Jara Savaras may have found their way from 
their original home in some part of the Central Hill Belt of India 
by the same route' as the Savers of the Ganjam district, and reached 
the Mayurbhanj hills which became the centre of their subsequent 
dispersion, if not their area of characterization. 

The fact that the Hill Kharias have forgotten their tribal 
tongue and differ widely in their traditions and customs, except on 
some fundamental ideas and beliefs from the main body of the 
tribe may be accounted for, as I have already said by separation 

rom the mam body of Kharias by a wide intervening territory 
for a considerably long period. 

Whereas the Hill Kharias regard themselves as the autoch- 
thones of the Mayurbhanj State, both the Dudh Kharias and Dhchd 
^anas possess tradition of their ancient migrations from the Kaimur 

Plateau which at Rohtasgarh rises to an elevation of 1,450 feet 

a oversea-level. All the elders of the Dudh Kharias and Dhelhi 
Kharias whom I questioned recounted the tradition of their havino 

-bat the; 

nVlf Chota-Nagpur. The 

helki section migrated from their ancient home on the Rohtas 

ng the banis of River Sankh in the south-western parts of the 

iTw- Bhourpahar, thana 

e ira,) and Tampa (now. Pargana Biru, thana Simdeeal are 
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named as having been their principal centres in those days in what is 
now the Ranchi District. Later the Dudh Kharias came to the 
country where the Dhelkis had preceded them. These later immi- 
grants who had stricter notions of purity in food called themselves 
the Dudli Kharias (lit., Milk Kharias, probably meaning, Kharias 
ceremonially clean or pure as milk), and outcasted the earlier 
Kharia settlers in the land whom they called Dhelki (or Dhella-ki) 
or Seng Dhelki (lit., he came first). The ground assigned for this 
'"outcasting” is that the Kharias took food cooked by the Mundas 
who were already in occupation of the country when the Dhelkis 
arrived there. On being outcasted the Dhelki Kharias crossed the 
hills which separate the Simdega, Thithaitangar, Kurdeg and Bolba 
thanas of the Ranchi district from the present Feudatory States of 
Gangpur and the western part of Jashpur. 

Dudh Kharia migration traditions go into greater details. 
Thus, Mahto (alias Sulean) Kerketa and some other Dudh 
Kharias of Simdega, and Ram Induar of Tabadih (Thana Simdega) 
gave me the following version: — ^"The ancestors of the Dudh 
Kharias and the Dhelld Karias lived as one people under their own 
king in Ruidas-Patna. The Kharia Raja named Moreng who 
was very rich and had many cattle, was attacked by an 
Ahir Chief and his people, and was worsted. The Kharia 
Chief left Ruidas-Patna with his elder sons and followers 
leaving his wife and younger sons and some tribe-fellows 
in the old home as the younger sons were too young to 
undertake the hardships of the journey. The Gohar Puja (Cattle- 
shed festival) of our tribe is really the propitiation of the spirit of 
the Ahlr-Ahlrin with whom our ancestors fought at Ruidas-Patna. 
The Kharia Chief and his sons and followers moved on to this 
country (Ch5ta-Nagpur) and settled in Pargana Biru and its 
neighbourhood (in the South-western part of the present Ranchi 
District) . Later on when the younger sons of the Kharia Chief 
became old enough to undertake long journeys, they and their com- 
panies too left Ruidas-Patna and passed through the Chdta-Nagpur 
plateau along the valley of the fSoudh] Koel through Palkot, Basia, 
and Kolebira to Pargana Biru. On the way many families; settled 

down all along the banks of, the Their first halt’ on the 
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Chota-Nagpur plateau was at a place called Murgu. And one of 
dieir mam centres and halting places which tradition remembers 
is village Pora in thana Basia. In Pargana Biru they met the Dhelki 
Kharias who had preceded them. As the later immigrants wem led 
by the younger sons of the Kharia Raja who had been left with 
their mother as sucklings, they came to be called "Dudh” Kharas 
(h#., Milk-Kharias). Later, at one of their tribal dances, twelve 
Dudh Khana youngmen eloped with Munda girls and their off- 
^mg came to be known as Munda Kharias or Penrai-Kharias. 
These latter now live in the villages Bhanur Pani, Kilga and some 
ot ler places in Simdega Thana, and at Kinderdega and a few other 
V. lages m Kolebira TTiana. The Dhelki Kharias and Munda- 
Kharias kill cows and oxen and eat beef whereas we Dudh Kharias 
do not. The Munda-Kharia girls and women have their arms and 
chests and sometimes their legs and even their feet tatooed as 
un. a an Oraon women, and the same is the case with the Dhelki 
harias, but our (Dudh Kharia) girls and women have only three 
short vertical lines tatooed on their foreheads but no tatoo marks 
on the rest of the body.” 

Kharia elders such as Tingul Kerketa of Saldega 
(t ana Simdega) and Abhiram alias Soma Dungdung of village 
Birkera in thana Simdega gave me the following variant of the 
tradition of the migrations of their ancestors:-”Our ancestors 
went from Rmdas-Patna to Kharia-ghat, thence to Murgu, thence 
ough some other places whose names I do not remember to 
Nagpur (Cho^a-Nagpur) where the ancestors of my clan (Dung- 
^ung) and those of the Kerketa clan halted at a place named 
mham and the ancestors of the Kulu clan settled at Patura 
imr e a, t ose of Torpa at Salegutu, and those of the Ba’ clan at 

■“ »- 

E ’-7 " “““ O'l- movd 

1 Kolebira and settled there. My ancestors 

Witt" 

Jh them proceeded on then: journey forward. Arriving at a 

LuLrifusTr Konrekera in thana Kolebira the pack- 

with the w Ifb purchased Siru Konrekera 

‘h ‘W brought with them. Some of the ancestors 
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of the Kerketa on and settled down at Aghorma 

and at Barwadi in thana Kolebira; the ancestors of the Bilung 
(Salt) clan settled at Bilungbira, those of the Kiro (tiger) clan at 
Bagesera, both in thana Palkot, and so forth. When their number 
increased, the descendants of the original Dudh Kharia settlers 
dispersed to different places all around. The Dhelki Kharias 
had preceded into the Biru Par gana where they had cleared jungles 
and established villages. Our ancestors named these pioneers as 
'phelkP or ^Seng pheikf , that is to say, those who 'came first’, 
'Seng’ in our language meaning 'first*. When our ancestors found 
that these pioneers of the tribe had no scruples in eating at the 
hands of other castes and tribes, they outcasted them and, as the 
number of Dudh Kharias increased, the phelki Kharias crossed 
the hills that separate the Biru pargana of the Ranchi District 
from the Gangpur and Jashpur State”. 

A number of phelki Kharias of the Gangpur and Jashpur States 
(such as Lalhu Kharia of Jambahur, in Jashpur, and Bhunda Kharia 
of Liploe in Gangpur) gave me the bare tradition of their former 
home in Ruidas-Patna, their immigration through Kharia-ghat to 
Biru Pargana in the Ranchi District and the subsequent arrival of the 
Dudh Kharias. With regard to the name 'Dhelki Kharia’, they told 
me — "The Dudh Kharias used the word 'ChoP, but we use the term 
'san* to mean 'to go’, but both the Dudh Kharias and ourselves use 
the word 'Del’ meaning 'to come’. But whereas the Dudh Kharias 
say l^arki'l Della-^ki (they went), we, phelki Kharias say 'phelki’; 
and whereas the Dudh Kharias says ^[arki] Cholla-ki’ (they came), 
we say 'san-ning’. Hence the Dudh Kharias call us 'Dhelki 
Kharias’ or 'Sin-Phelki’ and, we, in our turn, call them 'Cholkoi- 
Kharias’, as they use the word ^choV to mean 'going’ whereas we use 
the word 'san\ The Cholkoi Kharias, however, call themselves 
'Dudh Kharias’ and that is the name by which they are now generally 
known. But they regard us as their elder brothers; and so we arc 
also known as 'Bar or Barka Kharias’ whereas they are known as the 
'Chhdt’ 'Kharias’. Many Dudh Kharias agree in saying that 
the Dudh Khanas are known as 'Bar or Barka KLharias’ and them- 
selves as the 'Chhotka Kharias’ because the former are descendants 
of the elder brother and the ktler 'of? the younger brothers. He 
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also mentions another tradition which, however, I have not con,.' 
across. That tradition is that "they had come from the south, and 
that, driven from the country they had originally occupied, ’they 
had ascended the valley of the Koel till they found themselves in 
t eir present location”. Dalton opines that both the traditions may 
e true. "They may have fallen back south from the Gangetic Pro 

™,pass through the Vindhyan range, and come gradually 
round to the south-eastern watershed of Chutia Nogpur.” Dalton 

does not, however, mention the source of his information regardin<i 
mis tradition, * 

Another tradition recorded by Russel traces the descent of the 
Kharias from the elder of two brothers of whom "the younger by 
reason of his superior intelligence and taste was made king and be- 
came the ancestor of the Nag Vamsi Rajas of Chota-Nagpur who are ' 
really Mundas”. And Russel adds that "tliis story is eitactly like 
iiat of the Parjas m connection with the Rajas of Bastar” 

It may be noted that this story also appears to be a reproduc- 
tion with slight variation of the legend of the Mundas as to their 
own relations with the Maharaja of Chota-Nagpur. Mr Russel 
not state where he or his informant came acmss this tialZ! 

. Russel further says .that the theory that the Kharias stand in 
relationship of the younger brothers to the Mundas "derives 
support from the fact that, according to Sir H. Risley, the 
Mundas will take daughters in marriage from the Kharias but will 

as thT Mundas 

m' • f ^ mothers . But my enquiries show that Risley was 

comr5h - M ^ Ms children be- 

t2s f ^Mch Risley includes as one of the sub- 

o Mupdas. So this tradition may be safely left out of 
accoimt as a borrowed one. The tradition which caUs the Mundas 
e elder brothers of the Kharias’ is true in the sense that both belong 

to cLtl'N- the Kharias 

to Chota-Nagpur. Dalton does not, however, mention the source 

of his information regarding this tradition too. 

die “r' ^Mlowed by the different branches of 

na tribe in the migrations that brought them to their pre- 
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sent habitat is shrouded in obscuriy, such traditions as are still re- 
membered by them and other cognate tribes as well as the present 
distribution of this tribe and some other cognate tribes, point to the 
probability of their having once occupied the fertile river-valleys 
north of the Vindhya and the Kaimur ranges. With the advent 
of the Aryans they would appear to have gradually moved up the 
hill ranges on their south and taken shelter on the wooded plateaus 
of the Vindhya and Kaimur ranges. One section of the Kharias in 
course of time probably pushed forward by the pressure of other 
tribes made their way further to the south and south-east into what 
are now the Orissa States and found a suitable stronghold in the 
hill-ranges of what is now the Mayurbhanj State and in time from 
that centre of dispersion some spread further north and east. These 
were the ancestors of the present-day Paharia Kharias or Hill 
Kharias. It would be futile to seek to trace the exact 
route by which they reached their present habitat, as they retain 
no traditions of their past migrations. There is however, some 
basis for the conjecture that from the Vindhyan hills they came 
down the valley of the Mahanadi to the Orissa Feudatory States 
and finally ensconced themselves in the Mayurbhanj hills. The 
Mahanadi has its source in the mountainous country of the Central 
Provinces ond flows eastwards along the southern borders of the 
Bilaspur District and the Raigarh State and the northern borders of 
the Raipur District and the Sarangarh State, enters the Orissa district 
of Sambalpur and thence proceeding in a south-easterly direction 
through the highlands of Sonpur Athmalik and some Feudatory States 
of Orissa emerges upon the Orissa delta about seven miles west of 
Cuttack. The Savars whom Hill Kharia traditions represent as 
having been one with or most closely related to themselves would also 
appear to have entered Orissa along the valley of the Mahanadi and 
then proceeded to Ganjam and Vizagapatam. Having separated 
from the main body of the tribe and isolated themselves in the hill 
fastnesses of Mayurbhanj and son^e other Feudatory States of Orissa 
and in the hills of Dalbhum (in Singbhum) and Barabhum (Man- 
bhum) long enough to lose their tongue, and having been 

cut off from intimate intercourse with more advanced people and 
cultures, and having had to spend ill their energies in a strenuous 
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struggle for existence, they have remained well-nigh stagnant during 
all these long centuries and have been far outstripped in the race of 
life by the other two main divisions of the tribe. 

The next division of the Kharias to leave the Rohtas plateau 
was the Dhelki. Their traditions only speak of their own settle- 
ment m Chota-Nagpur on the banks of the river Sankh. They 
make no mention of the river Koel (South Koel) nor are there any 
traces of ancient settlements of Dhelki Kharias in the valley of the 
South Koel. But even to this day some remnants of the Dhelkis are 
found in the valley of the Sankh. The Sankh rises in the north- 
west of the Ranchi district, debouches from the Rajadera Plateau 
southwards across the lower plateau of Barwe, ‘ and forms 
the boundary line between the Ranchi district and the 
Jashpur State on its west, and finally turns westward and 
enters the Gangpur State on the south-west of the Ranchi District, 
where after a course of several miles it joins the South Koel to form 
the Bramhapi river. TTte North Koel rises not far from the source 
o the Sankh and flows northward through the valley of Bishun- 
pur (in the Ranchi district) and the district of Palamau where, after 
a course of 186 miles, it falls into the Son below Rohtas plateau. It is 
not unlikely that the Dhelki Kharias may have followed the upward 
course of the North Koel from below Rohtas as far as to its source 
m the north-west of the Ranchi district and from there followed 
the course of the Sankh from its source to their traditional centres 
further down on its banks. For the greater part of its course the 
Noith Koel flows through paraUel ranges of hills which run from 
east to west, and form a covered way by which the Dhelki immi- 
grants could march with comparative safety through areas already 
occupie y other primitive tribes. Another possible route could 
rom the Rohtas Plateau in what is now the Shahabad District 
t rough the Vindhyan hills in the Mirzapur District and the Sirguja 
State across the Khuria Plateau (Khuria-ghat) in the Jashpur State 
and thence across the Sankh, which is fordable on foot except during 
the rams, to then former homes in the south-west of the Ranchi 
istrmt. The Vindhyan and Kaimur ranges are connected by a 
continuous chain of hills , with &e extensive plateau of Central 
ndia which extends on the west as far as the highlands of Amar- 
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kantak, whicli is the source of the Narbada, through Central India 
and the Central Provinces with the Upper-ghat or highlands of the 
Surguja and Jashpur States as far east as the central plateaus of 
Chhdta Nagpur which form the source of the Damodar, the Subar- 
narekha, the Koel and the Sankh. 

The Dudh Kharias who migrated last from the Rohtas Plateau 
and are said to have dislodged the Dhelki Kharias from the banks 
of the Sankh in the Ranchi district, generally cherish the tradi- 
tion that their first settlements in Chdta-Nagpur lay on the banks 
of the South-Eoel in Thanas Basia and Palkot in the centre of the 
Ranchi District whence they gradually spread south and west along 
the valley of the Sankh. If this tradition is correct, the Dudh 
Kharias, on their arrival on the Chdta-Nagpur plateau probably by 
following the upward course of the North Koel, did not, like the 
Dhelki Kharias follow the course of the Sankh but turned west- 
ward and then descended southwards along the valley of the South 
Koel, dropping colonies in what are now thanas Ghaghra, Gumla, 
Sesai, till they reached what are now the Palkot and Basia and Bano 
thanas which provided a suitable home and sujQScient arable lands for 
a large number of them, but not for all. And so a fairly large num- 
ber of Dudh Kharia families migrated further south to what are now 
the Kolebira, Simdega and Kurdeg thanas in the valley of the Sankh. 
There they found the Dhelki Kharias already in occupation of the 
more fertile lands. The tradition of both these sections of the tribe 
agree in asserting that owing to disagreement between the two sec- 
tions, the phelkis crossed over to the Gangpur and Jashpur States 
across the Sankh, leaving the Dudh section in occupation of their 
former settlements in the Ranchi District. As their population in- 
creased, a number of Dudh Kharias moved further up the Sankh to 
the north and north-east and settled in thanas Raidih and Chainpur. 
The Kharia population (almost wholly Dudh Kharia) in these 
thanas of the Ranchi District is according to the last Census dis- 
tributed as follows: — 

Ghaghra 506, Guhla 4,207, Sesai Palkot 8,903, Bano 

1,085, Kolebira 9,280, Simdega 24 ,727> Kurdeg 9,727, Raidih'2,741, 
and Chainpur 107. Only 150 Khajriaa wm recorded in other parts 
of the Ranchi district (Sadtf and Sub-dividons)^!^^^'"- 
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A second likely route for the Dudh Kharias would be the first 
alternative route up the North Koel and down the Sankh which I 
have suggested as a possible route of migration of the Dhelki section. 
In following this route, the Dudh Kharias would, on entering the 
Ranchi district, pass first through Chainpur Thana where only 12 in- 
dividuals were enumerated at the last Census as Kharias, then through 
Raidih thana where 2,741 Kharias were enumerated, then to Kurdeg 
and Simdega thanas where 24,727 and 9,727 Kharias respectively 
were enumerated. Here they would find the Dhelki Kharias already 
established, and the traditions of both the Dhelki and Dudh Kharias 
agree in saying that the former left these parts in possession of the 
latter, crossed over to the Jashpur State on the west and Gangpur 
State on the south. 

Another probable route for the Dudh Kharias and the Dhelki 
would be partly the same as that suggested in the case of the Hill 
Kharias. The Kharias might have proceeded from the Kaimur hills 
to the Central Provinces, where they are now found and thence 
eastwards through what are now the Sambalpur District and 
Gangpur State. From Gangpur instead of going further down the 
valley of he Mahanadi they might have turned northwards to 
what is now the Ranchi District. The South Koel and the Sankh 
nvers unite their waters at village Panposh in the Gangpur State 
to form the Bramhani. The Dhelkis who came first might have 
followed the upward course of the Sankh and found themselves in 
what are now the Simdega and Kurdeg thanas of the Ranchi district 
and settled there. The Dudh section might have followed the 
upward course of the South Koel and found themselves in 
what are now the Bano, Basia, Palkot, Gumla and Sesai 
thanas of the Ranchi district, and many families of them 
would settle down in those parts. But there was already a large 
nidation of Orfons and Mun^s in those areas which did not 
afford sufficient room and particularly suitable arable lands for all 
the Kharia immigrants. Finding their further progress up the Koel 
useless on account of previous occupation by the Mundas and Oraons, 

a considerable number of Dudh Kharia families would proceed 
south and south-west to the comparatively wfider and more 

spacious and sparsely occupied areas in what are now the Kolebira, 
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Simdega and Kurdeg thanas. In ithe Simdega and Kurdeg tlianas 
in the valley of the Sankh they found the Dhelki Kharias already 
in occupation of the more open and fertile tracts. The tradition 
of both the Dudh and the Dhelki section agree in asserting that the 
former pushed the latter from the parts across the Sankh into the 
adjoining Gangpur State of Orissa and Jashpur State of the Central 
Provinces. As the Dudh Kharias increased in population, a number 
of them also crossed over to the Gangpur State, and in time some of 
their overflow might have passed on westwards to the Central Pro- 
vinces again where perhaps they found some remnants of their own 
tribe. . 

This last supposed route would accord with the tradition 
which Dalton records of the Dudh Kharias having come from the 
south, and ascended the valley of the Koel. It would also fit in more 
or less with the other traditions of all sections of the Kharias and 
harmonise them to some extent, and would account for the pre- 
sent distribution of the Kharia population. The only tradition 
which would militate against this view is that recorded by Russel 
according to which some Central Provinces Kharias claim 
relationship with the Nag Variisi Rajas of Ch5ta-Nagpur. It is not 
improbable that the Chdta-Nagpur EJharias may originally have 
passed the Central Provinces on their way to Chdta-Nagpur and 
some Kharias from Chota-Nagpur may at a later stage have been 
pushed back to the Central Provinces under pressure of population. 
Moreover some Nag Varhsi families are also found in the Central 
Provinces, as, for example, the Raj family of Kalahandi, who claim 
agnatic relation with the Chota-Nagpur Raj family. 

Philological evidence would also appear to lend support to 
this supposition of the Kharias having migrated through the Cen- 
tral Provinces to their present habitat in Chota-Nagpur and 
Orissa. Wt have it on the authority of Sir George Grierson that 
the Kharia language in important points agrees with the Korku 
language of the Mahadeo Hills in the Central Provinces on the 
one hand and the Juang dialect of .the Keonjhar and Pal Lahara 
States of Orissa, and the Savara and Gadava languages of the north- v ; 
eastern districts (Ganjam and Madras ^pn the 

other._ , ^ 
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whatever the route the difierent sections of the Kharias may 
have taken in their past migrations it is clear that they Lave not 
always been what they are to-day. Tliey have travelled from one 
region to another, they have come in more or less contact with 
various communities and cultures, they have changed — however 
slowly and imperceptibly — their manners and habits, one section 
of them — the most backward — ^has changed their Austric language 
for an Aryan one, another — the Dhelkis — ^have experienced pros- 
perity and then misfortune and dispersion, — ^the third and most 
successful of the three main sections show remarkable vitality and 
power of expansion. But although the Kharias no longer represent 
the primitive culture of pre-historic times, their more backward 
sections still give us some idea of the low economic and social condi- 
tion and the crude religious and moral ideas of primitive culture. 


ETHNOGRAPHICAL INVESTIGATION IN 
OFFICIAL RECORDS 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M,A., BX., M.LC. 

The Official Record -rooms of the Divisional head-quarters of 
the Provinces of British India contain materials of immense value 
and interest to students of ethnology and sociology as much as to 
students of the history of the early days of British rule in the 
country. It is unfortunate that the record-rooms of backward 
Divisions like Chdta Nagpur have up till now not received the 
same amount of attention from research scholars than those in 
more advanced Divisions are receiving. But the materials buried 
in these archives in Chota Nagpur are not less, — are perhaps really 
more, — interesting, at least from the point of view of the ethno- 
logist, sociologist, and the student of the early history of human 
institutions. 

With the kind permission of more than one former Com- 
missioner of the Chota Nagpur Division I had opportunities of 
studying some of the old records preserved in the Commissioner’s 
Record-room. In a previous volume of this Journal I had edited 
and published an early Report on the history and land-tenures of 
Chota Nagpur submitted in 1826 to Government by Mr. Cuithbert, 
then Magistrate and Collector of the Ramgarh (present Ranchi- 
c7^7/sj-Hazaribagh district). Thirteen years later, in 183^, a more 
detailed and informative Report was submitted by Dr, John 
Davidson, then Personal Assistant to the Governor-General’s Agent, 
South-Western Frontier Agency, With the kind permission of 
Mr. (now Hon’ble Mr.) Hubback, then Commissioner of Chota 
Nagpur, I secured a copy of that Report in full, for publication, 
and I reproduce it below with an introduction and explanatory 
notes. ■ ■ 

It may be noted that when in 1831-32, the aboriginal tribes of 
Chota Nagpur, particularly the Muh^s of what is now the Ranchi 
District and the Hos of ‘ whk liow the Singbhum District, 
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finding themselves totally unable to resist the aggressions of non- 
aboriginal land-holders ( Jagirdars and Thiccadars) and alien money- 
lenders and traders, and obtaining little redress from the executive 
and judicial authorities stationed a,t far-off Sherghati (now in the 
Gaya district) and Chatra (in the present Hazaribagh district), 
rose in a bloody revolt. It was then that the British authorities 
first came to realise the necessity of special protection of the 
immemorial rights and legitimate interests of the aboriginal tenants 
and land-holders. It was then that the old system of administer- 
ing these tracts as an ordinary 'Regulation District’ was, by 
Reguktion XIII of 1832, superseded by the new administrative 
machinery of an 'Agency’ denominated the "South-Western 
Frontier Agency.” A special officer designated 'the Agent to Ac 
Governor-General’ with a 'Personal Assistant’ besides 'Principal 
Assistants’ at the District Head-quarters and, later, 'Junior Assist- 
ants besides Munsiffs and a Principal Sudder Ameen, was appointed 
to administer what is now the Chota Nagpur Division. In place 
of the older elaborate legal codes and 'Regulations’, a simple set of 
rules for the administration of civil and criminal justice was pro- 
mulgated by the Agent and approved by Government, for the 
guidance of the courts. 

It was on the Hth January, 1834, that Captain Wilkinson 
(popularly known as Al-Kishen Shaheb) assumed charge as the first 
Agent to the Governor-General, South-Western Frontier Agency, 
is head-quarters were fixed in a quarter of Ranchi which came to 
e named, after him, Khkenpur, and a military cantonment was 
rationed at Doranda where the present Secretariat buildings stand. 

ajor Ousley (who had been the first Principal Assistant to the 
Agent for Lohardaga) succeeded Captain Wilkinson as the Governor- 

Xf j submitted the valuable Report 

pu IS e elow was the Personal Assistant to the Governor- 
Generals Agent who, as Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Ricketts, 
n Mernber of the Board of Revenue, in his official "Report (para 

) on the Lohurdugga Division of Chota-Nagpur,” i„ 1834. 
wrote^ ;^as a per«m of much intelligence, and studied the con- 
of .the Provmce of a6?a-Nagpur with much attention.” 
Thus the subjoined RepiOT is particularly valuable as a contem- 
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porary official Report of conditions in Chdta Nagpur of a 
century ago prepared by a careful and acute observer in the light 
of close personal investigation and official experience. 

No. 247 

To- 

Major J. R. Ouseley, 

Governor-Generars Agent, 

Kishenpoor. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 661, dated 9th August 1839, requesting information on various 
points connected with the Zameendars and cultivators of this 
country, in order to reply to which, it is necessary for me to go 
into some detail. 

2. The great mass of the population of Nagpoor known by 
Europeans, under the name of Coles,^ consists of Moondas,^ 
Kureas,^ and Ooraons.^ The uniform tradition states, that the 
Moondas originally cleared the country, and brought it into 
cultivation, there was no Raja of the whole country, which was 
divided into pur has (or patches) of from 15 to 20 or 25 villages 
each, under a Raja. It is impossible now to say what these Rajas 
received from their subjects — ^most probably only assistance in war 
and salamie at festivals. Finding, I suppose, that this system of 
managing the country by means of so many Rajas did not answer, 
the Moondas elected the ancestor of the present Palkote family to 
the Raja of the whole country, since which sixty- two Rajas of that 
family are stated to have sat on the Guddy,® with a few adoptions 
in the same family. The Raja’s family and friends pretend they 
were Rajpoots at the time of the election, but there can be no 
doubt, that their ancestor was a Moonda — and the family pros- 
pering they managed by force to get married into the Rajpoot 
families of Puchate^ and Singhbhum, and eventually mto others 
and now pass for as good Rajpoots as any in India. 

^Kols. 

® Rkarias. ^ , _ ’ _ ' ' \ 

^ Oraons. ^ _ _ ' . , ‘ 

® Gaddi or Qadi (throne), _ _ , i ; - i ^ i ' 1 1%) | 

* Pacliet, now Fanchkot in the Mlnbham _ 
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3. The remains of the former system of Cole Rajas are still 
visible in Pergh. Khookra and other parts of Nagpoor, they have 
still their pnrhas'^aad nominal Rajas, who are always men of in- 
fluence and on their festivals the members of the piirha assemble 
to hunt, amuse themselves, and decide disputes, etc., on which 
occasions the Raja’s authority is still recognized. 

Each Purha in general has its distinguishing flag® or ensign the 
attempt to make use of which by the Coles of another Purha at 
their festivals immediately leads to serious quarrels. 

4. The custom in those remote days was, that whoever 
cleared the land became the owner of the same, free of rent only 
in return rendering to the head of the village such services as the 
common good required. Most probably on the death or absence 
without descendants of the original clearer of the land, the head 
Moonda of the village, gave his land on the same tenure to some 
of his own relations or followers. 


enable the Palkote Rajas -to keep the peace and carry 
on the wars in which they were constantly involved, a certain rent 
from each village came gradually to be paid, but the right of 

property in the head Moondas of the villages, appears to have been 
long recognized. 

6. On the Palkote family becoming Hindoos, and regularly 
marrying into the neighbouring Hindoo families it became a great 
object with them to induce other Hindoos to settle in Nagpoor. 
The only mode of doing so, in their power, was to grant villages, 
by which means all the Sud or foreign proprietors in Nagpoor, 
have been established. Burraicks, Rajpoots. Bramins, Rawtceas 
etc., etc., are all foreigners brought in by the Palkote family as 

‘Parhas (federations of aboriginal villages). 

“This obviously refers to the flag of the "Raja village” of each Parha which 

the mT-' village, having probably been the seat of the ruling chief of 

the Parha-area.' But since the advent of a Nagbansi Riia for thTjhT . 

«erc^i“oX^cmt^ d7“' 1“* his poHtical rights and now 

S thTpari-a defilute smM, reli^us and economic functions as the head 

cmSm r” executive functions assigned by 

^OTonal cmtom, as remnants of his former rights. Although the "Parha- 

f LiritNe ta d^i^n""! ***““ hadfes of offife L 

res^r* L di-fns®a’a ^Ihiges of the Parha, too, have now their 

mS™ ofonTfl ’ t *0 “fri“se the 'patent-right’ to the flag 

or emtjiem ot one village by another is a eausm belli. I ^ 
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a sort o£ military force to enable them to support themselves 
against the neighbouring Rajas, and also to control the Coles. 
The Si{ds'^ being more civilized than the Coles, were not long in 
obtaining the mastery and have kept k. And now in ail the more 
open parts of Nagpoor, there is hardly such a thing to be met with 
as a Cole proprietor of a village. In the Southern parts of it, 
they have been more fortunate, and the Mankees^^ and Moondas 
of Sonepoor exhibit at this day much the same state of society 
as formerly prevailed all over Nagpoor, only the Mankees and 
Moondas pay more rent than was ever paid by the Cole proprietors 
in Pergunnah Khookra etc., in former times. 

7. I say nothing of the Mankees and Moondas of Tamar and 
the five Pergunnahs as those countries did not form any pairt of 
the Nagpoor family’s possessions till modern times. 

8. In all the various changes of rulers in India, no Govern- 
ment seems to have interfered in the internal management of 
Nagpoor, until our own times. The paramount power appears to 
have been always contented with getting a moderate rent for this 
country, and when that was not paid, a force was sent to collect 
as much as it could, but no attempt ever appears to have been 
made to interfere with the Police or administration of justice which 
was left entirely to the Raja. The consequence was that only 
those of the original heads of villages who were strong enough 
to inspire fear such as those in Sonepore etc., were able to keep 
their villages, — the others were entirely dispossessed and replaced 
by Suds or their villages resumed by the Raja himself, long before 
our era: — 

9. On the original establishment of Zillah Ramghur, Nag- 
poor was made subject to its courts, but this was only in name, as 
up to 1809, there were no Police Thannahs in Nagpoor, but every- 
thing was left pretty much to the discretion of the Raja, and 
matters might have continued in that state much longer, had not 
the disputes between the father of the present Raja and his brothers 

® Sud, Sad or Sadan is the generic name applied io. the Chota Nagpur plateau 
to the non-aboriginal Hindus, Probably the: term Sud ts derived from the Sanskrit . 
word Snddha, meaning, 'pure*. ^ 1%. “ ' 

Mmki is the headman of a pit of of tillages for revenue purposes in 

the Sonpur Pargana of the ^Ranchi District . #id in the Singbhum District. 
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led to the necessity of employing a military force in Nagpoor, 
upon which Thannahs were established, and the Police put under 
the Magistrate of Ramghur. But distance from the seat of jus- 
tice, the novelty of the attempt, and the singular character of the 
people prevented the magistrate’s control being effectual, and in 
point of fact there was no regular Police or administration of jus- 
tice m Nagpoor, till the present Agency was established in 1834. 

10. The persons to whom lands have been granted in Nag- 
poor by the Rajas may be divided into 3 classes: — 


I. The younger brothers of the different Rajas and their 
descendants. On a Raja’s succeeding to the estate, his younger 
brothers always receive a grant of lands subject to a small rent. 

II. Burraicks,“ Rajpoots,i2 Rawteeasi® etc., etc., who hold 
Jaggeers,!^ granted originally on payment of a fixed rent for the 
performance of military services; the latter are now little required, 
and they pay in general a somewhat higher rent than they did at 
the time of the introduction of the authority of our Government. 

III. Bramins,i5 and individuals of other castes who have 
come from below the Ghauts^® and got grants of lands generally 
by purchase at fixed rents from the different Rajas, sometimes also 
rent free; and also grants, of rent-free lands for religious purposes, 
m the mode usually given by Hindoos. 

11. Almost the whole of the lands above described with the 
exception of those for religious uses are held on what is caUed in 
Nagpur, poir.pootradik tenures, i.e., the grantee and his direct 
male d^cendants are entitled to hold the lands on payment of the 
rent stipulated as long as there are any direct male descendants, on 
failure of which tht Raja is entitled to resume the estates. There 
IS generally a stipulation of services, as well as money rent in the 
pattj, but there being in fact no service to perform, this is consi- 
dered merely noi^al. There is also a stipulation of paying the 
usual abwabs, and the list of them is very formidable, in some 


Baraiks. 


Wm 


^ Rajputs. 

( . 14 ■ 




Bralim' 




^ Bralimans. 

District) of cCrNaepurW 
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District) of ChoM Nwourfrom ,11 I ‘^Central plateau (Ra 
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cases, nearly equalling the amount of the rent, and having the dis- 
advantage of being uncertain. These abwabs were a fruitful 
source of oppression to the Coles, but fortunately they have been 
abolished for the last ten or twelve years by an order of the 
Magistrate of Ramghur. The Raja complains greatly of the hard- 
ship of this order and, at my first coming here, I made some 
enquiries on the subject; but found the demands so enormous that 
to enforce them would ruin the whole country. They are well got 
rid of, and ought never to be revived in any shape. 

12. The right of resumption, on failure of male descendants 
of the original grantee, was formerly exercised by the Rajas with 
much forbearance. In fact the Rajas could only continue in pos- 
session of their estates in those times, by having the support of 
their land-holders, whose good-will it was necessary to conciliate; 
consequently when an estate lapsed, they were in the habit of 
renewing the grant to any of the collateral descendants, on pay- 
ment of a small fine, or as it is called in Nagpoor bundeapun. 

Our Government being strong enough to render the security 
of the Raja quite independent of the good-will of his under-holders, 
this forbearance is entirely at an end, and an extreme avidity for 
seizing all possible pretexts, to resume the estates of the different 
landholders, is now shown by the Raja. The under -holders all 
over the country, are extremely disgusted at this conduct, but the 
Raja does not mind, considering that on payment of his rent, our 
Government will support him, as a matter of course, against all 
opposition. 

13. I now proceed to treat of the respective rights of the 
land-holders or their Theekadars and of the Coles. In a village in 
Nagpore the following descriptions of land are almost always met 
with, 

I. Rajhus,^'^ or the land paying rent to the owner or his 
representative. 

II. Bhet-Kheta^^ a certain portion of the Rujhus, which each 

Rajhas or ordinary raiyati lands (now inicipding even Korkar whicE for- 
merly enjoyed practically the same privileges st^ Mhuinhiri lands). 

Bet-Kheta or land for which or free labour was ^ to be rendered 

to the zamindar by the holder of the ' ' ‘ 

4 „ 
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ryot not a Bhoonjer is allowed to cultivate free of rent, and for 
which he performs, various services to the landlord, or his represen- 
tative, such as thatching his house, cultivating the Munjhis, etc. 
The Bhetkhetta allowed to each ryot is generally sufficient to sow 
from 20 seers to one maund of seed. ■ 

III. The Jaggeers of the Muhto,i® Pahn^o and Bhundori,®! 
which they have free of rent, on performance of certain services 
to be hereafter described. 


?• '' ■' , I 


r. 


IV. Munjhis^s or ground allotted to the landlord or his 
• 1 * 1 . 1 ^ . 


Theekadars, which is cultivated chiefly by the ryots in return for 
their Bhetkhetta and Bhoonjhari. This is subject to great abuse, 
^t^d requires regulation to be hereafter described. 

V. Land held rent-free by the original clearers of the soil 
or their descendants. It is called Bhoonjeri, Byebulla, Areawt, 
Khontkutty, in different parts of the country. The holders of 
this land m general pay no rent, but are bound to accompany the 
land-holders or their Theekadars on journeys carrying their 
Bhangies,“3 and to cultivate their Munjhis ground, also thatch and 
build their house etc., without payment. In some parts of the 
country this description of land pays a rent, but never more than 
half the rate of the village; in general, however, it does not pay 


VI. Bhootkhetta, or rent free land, the produce of which 
is appropriated for the performance of Poojas, part of this called 
Dali KhetarP^ is given up to the Pahn of the village, the rest is 
cultivated by the ryots, but the produce of the whole is appro- 
priated to Poojas. 

vn. The above applies to the rice field or Doon^® to every 
pawa of which a certain portion of Danr or dry-cultivation land 
IS attached. If ryots cultivate more than they are entitled to, the 
general rule is to pay rent in kind i.e., the same quantity of grain 



^Mahio or the secular headman of a village -community. 

■■ “ 

Don. 
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is paid as rent, as the quantity of seed sown; this is called 

Ma^war, ■ ^ ■ ■ 

14. The Theekadar or owner of the village, has no right 
whatsoever by the established custom of Nagpore to take a higher 
rent from the cultivators of the Rajhus, than they have been in 
the custom of paying nor can he turn out an old cultivator as 
long as he is willing and able to pay his rent. The contrary to 
this is often done and from ignorance or timidity submitted to 
by the ryots, but every unprejudiced person allows it is contrary 
to justice, and the custom of the country. 

n. The acknowledged fair labour that the Coles are obliged 
to give the Theekadar or land-owner for their Bhetkhetta, and 
Bhoonjeri is 3 days’ ploughing, 3 days’ work with the Cori^^ or 
Kadal,^^ 3 days’ work in planting rice and same at cutting it, to 
bring grass and bamboos and thatch their houses, and occasionally 
when on a journey to carry their bangies. All this the Coles ac- 
knowledge to be due from them, and they are most willing to per- 
form it; I never heard two opinions on the subject from the 
Coles. But it is very much abused, some proprietors or Theekadars 
are in the habit of cultivating a large piece of land as Munjhis, 
and taking forced labour to an unlimited extent to cultivate it, in 
fact, having no measure in their demands upon the Coles until 
their Munjhis is all cultivated. This the Coles complain against, 
and in all cases when proved, I have punished the offenders severely, 
but the system has in some places gone on so long, that they are 
able to plead custom in many instances and at first sight apparently 
with some reason, till one reflects, that the poor Coles have all 
this time been submitting to be plundered of their labour, because 
they did not know how to get redress. 

16. The only regulation required is a proclamation to be 
freely circulated all over the country, that imder no circumstances 
is more than the fair begari labour, above described, to be demanded 
from the ryots; if this is not sufficient to cultivate the Munjhis the 
owner or Theekadar to find what is wanting as he best can. You 


®JFCdri (spj^de), 

' Kodal (spade). 
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appear inclined to abolish the begari altogether; doing so, wonid 
unsettle all the transactions in the country, as a regular part of the 
rent paid by all Theekadars is the Syka rice Le., the crop of the 
Munjhis. On taking the case, this has always been calculated as 
being in part produced free of cost to the Theekadar, by the 
labour of the ryots, and Bhoonjers, and if abolished at once, all the 
present cases must be cancelled. Added to which I am satisfied the 
Guwro ryots, that is, those who are not Bhoonjers, would prefer 
keeping their Bhetkhetta and performing the work they all con- 
sider fair for it, to giving up their Bhetkhetta provided the quan- 
tity of labour they are to give, is fairly settled, and the Bhoonjers, 
who by their tenures are obliged to give work for their Bhoonjeri 
land would on no account give them up, or pay a commuted rent 
for them. For these reasons, I think it would be a better plan to 
regulate the quantity of begari labour, than to abolish it alto- 
gether.^® 

17. The Bhoonjeri lands above alluded to, exist in every 
village in Nagpoor; they are held rent-free by the Bhoonjers or 
descendants of the original clearers of the land, on the terms above 
stated in clause V paragraph 13 of this letter. If the Bhoonjers 
are without heirs, or leave the village, the owner takes possession 
of his land and includes it, in his Rujhis, till the Bhoonjer or his 
heirs return, when they are entitled to receive back their Bhoonjeri 
land on the old tenure. The owner of the villages often resort to 
ill usage, or false complaints against the Bhoonjers, to induce them 
to leave the villages and at any subsequent time on their wishing 
to return, refuse to restore their lands. This is a great injustice 
according to all Nagpore ideas, for, by the old custom of the 
country the Bhoonjer has an undoubted right to receive back his 
lands, whenever he, or his heirs, return. 

18. On occasions of this sort, the Bhoonjer often comes to 
this court to complain; he is in general poor and gives in a petition 
on plain paper; the Zumeendaf denies his right, states he is at all 

^ AltHougii this odious system of begari has been since abolished by law and 
commuted into money payment, yet in practice it is still enforced by many land- 
lords on their aboriginal raiyats. This is particularly the case still in the Palamau 
District of Chota Nagpur. 'Bhinct Gazetteer of Palamau, pp. 55, 118, 134, 
165; Settlement Report of Palamau, p. 121.) 
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^ Provision to this" ejBfect was long >?nacted »by 6 of 

11 of 186J? (Chota-Nagpnr Tenures Act)', 


events out of possession and quoting the Regulations desires the 
Bhoonjer may be referred to a regular suit; *I often succeed in 
settling the case by a compromise, or a punchaet; but at times, the 
Zumeendar stands out, when I am compelled to dismiss the 
Bhoonjer’s complaint, referring him to a regular suit. This xmder 
the circumstances of the case, and with reference to the uncivilized 
nature of the Bhoonjers, is a great hardship; 

19. The value the Bhoonjers attach to their land is very 
great; nothing will ever reconcile them to be deprived of it. They 
are always buried in the villages where their Bhoonjeri lands are 
situated; as even if they die at distance, their heirs consider it a 
necessary act of piety, to transport their bones to their own village*, 
that they, may be buried in the Hursali, or burying-ground of the 
village. The disturbances in Nagpoor in 1832 were caused by no 
one cause so much as the dispossession of the Moondas and Mankies 
who are the Bhoonjers of Sonepoor, of their lands, and until the 
Bhoonjers are protected in the possession of their lands, we never 
can be certain of the peace of the country. For these reasons, I 
woiild strongly recommend that you should authorise the Assistant 
of the Division to investigate all cases for dispossession of Bhoonjeri 
lands, as a miscellaneous case, and when satisfied of the justice of 
the Bhoonjer’s claim, and that he has not been more than twenty 
years out of possession, to decree in his favour, and give him pos- 
session, allowing the opposite party to appeal to you..“® A reference 
to a regular suit is not at all applicable to a Cole, and, if so ordered, 
in nine out of ten cases, the powerful Zumeendar will thereby be 
able to defeat the poor Bhoonjer. 

20. There are no putwaries in this country nor have there 
ever been any. The Muhto of the village is in fact the Putwary, 
with the remarkable difference, it must be admitted that the Muhto 
never can read or write, nor can any of the Coles. To give an 
idea of how inatters are managed between the Cdles and their land 
owner, I shall proceed to give an account of what takes place 
between a new Theekadar of a village and the ryots. 

*21. On a day appinted; the^Tteekadar proceeds 
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Ukhra’^ or place of assembly of the village, where he is met by 
Mohto, Pohn, Bhaiidari, and as many of the ryots as choose to attend 
He proceeds agreeably to the dictation of the Mnhto to write down 
the account of the cultivation of the different ryots, stating the 
number of pawas and the rent cultivated by each ryot; having fur- 
nished this account any new ryots who may wish to have land in 
the village, after having the quantity, and rent settled, have a Goti 
given them, but the old ryots have no Goti given to them, their 
being old cultivators of a certain quantity of land, at a certain 
rent, is known, the Goti, which is only given as a sort of bind the 
bargain to ryots on their first engagement, in the same way as a 
blade of Dhoob grass in the sale of cattle, is considered unneces- 
sary. If any of the old ryots require any new land a goti is taken 
for that, but not for the old cultivation. 

22. The Muhto collects the rent as the kists become due, 
according to the above mentioned account given to the Theekadar 
and all differences, as to the amount of rent payable by a ryot, if 
any ever arise, which very seldom happens, are settled by the 
opinion of the Muhto. So well does this mode answer in practice, 
that in point of fact a dispute as to the amount of rent owed by 
a ryot is of rare occurrence, "When a Theekadar wishes to cheat a 
ryot he accuses him of his having cultivated more land than he 
is entitled to, or of owing him Maswar (grain rent for Dan®^) or 
something else of that sort; and if such thing as a dispute as to the 
amount of rent owed, ever does arise, the Muhtoe’s evidence is 
generally considered conclusive by both parties. 

23. It appears therefore that the Muhtoe is in point of fact, 
the Patwari, though he can neither read nor write, and makes his 
calculations by means of little bits of gravel, instead of by pen and 
ink. Being a Cole he will seldom lend himself to any injustice of 
the land-owner^ and that he renders substantial justice to both 
parties is shown by the fact that in disputes all parties refer to 
his testimony, which unless there is some apparent reason to the 
contrary, I always receive as conclusive in cases before me, and 

^ Akhrd or Akhdra, the village meeting-ground and dancing-ground. 

Dan or ddnr Tanr is upland on which only coarse rice and pulses etc., 
xan he grown. ' %, ■ 
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holders, is not for want of comprehension, but that they have 
been so long, so completely left to their mercies, and so entirely 
deprived of any protection from them (as complained in paragraph 
9 ) that it is difficult for them to make up their minds to resist. 
The establishment of this Agency has done much to teach them 
independence, and if their complaints are listened to, and speedily 
redressed, as they have been for the last five or six years, they will 
not submit to ill usage from any one. There must have been some 
mistake, in the information you have received, about their paying 
twenty, tuckas and receiving only thirteen; no Coles would submit 
to that, unless from actual force. 


27. A Cole village community consists of the Munda, Muhto, 
Pahn, Bhondari,^" Gorait,®'* Gowalla®'’ and blacksmith. There are 

no Hajam®*® or Dhoobees,®^ the Coles shave themselves, and their 
women wash their clothes. 

28. The Moonda®® is the chief of the Bhoonjers and is general- 
ly considered to be, in some sort, the representative of the old Moonda 
head of the village; he is a person of consequence in the village, and 
in all matters under dismission, his opinion has much weight; be- 
sides which, he is the person through whom, any demands upon the 
Bhoonjers, from the owner of the village, whether of money or 
labour, are signified, and until he agrees to their justice, they are 
pretty sure to be resisted by the other Bhoonjers; he receives no 

v:!\ra,o7a wixrsnt" 

or “ft 4 

"" r" tttmag: 

caste^na^ a, well ““ “ become a 

7h7Zr°^ of 

^Dhoohee is a washerman. 

"^secular village a tribal name is the designation of the 

tribe and aim ftme 

But in most Oraon and KhaftV xy'll u the Munda country. 

k=own aa MaSr^d them 7 - 

‘ .-of 'Munda-. olso a head-man of the name 
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This is true only with respect to non-Bhuinliari villages. In Bhuinhari vill- 
ages the Mahato is the servant of the village community who appoint him where the 
post is elective or (where the post is hereditary) acknowledge one of the heirs 
(generally the eldest son) of the deceased Mahto as his successor, and has Bhuin- 
hari Mahatoi lands; and the landlord in such villages has no right to diismiss or 
appoint a Mahto, although by way of courtesy or rather by way of a public 
recognition by the landlord of the position and dignity of the Mahto, the landlord 
in many villages formally ties a pagri or head-dress round the new Mahto *s head, 
on the latter’s succession to the office. 

^ Ibalikatari, the proceeds of which are vrholly or partly spent in defraying 
the expenses of the periodical public religious feasts. 

"Since all praedial conditions and attaohed to land have been now 

commuted to money-payment and consolidated rent, the abwab known as 

%hindari dbin^ has been abolished.- rr - ; * ■ , : ' 
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Dlian for each plough and 3 Kuraes from each ryot. The 
Gowalla is accountable for all stolen cattle. 

34. In general, a land-holder cannot turn out his Theekadar 
during the currency of his lease. In some cases it is done through 
this court, on proof of his having fallen into arrears. The 
Theekadar cannot oust the old cultivators in the village as long 
as they pay their rent, nor can he increase their rent. The 
Zameendars have no claim from the Theekadar beyond what is 
stipulated in his Kabooliut, nor has the Theekadar any claim against 
the land-holder, for a longer term than is stipulated in the Patta. 

3 5. It is difiicult to say what the expence of the Poo j as in a 
village annually amounts to. There are three annual Poojas 
which always take place viz., the Surhool Pooja in the month 
of Chyet, Kud Leta Pooja in Sawan, and Khura Pooja in Aghan. 
In all these the Pahn supplies rice and Hundea from the produce 
of his Dali Ketari, and the ryots supply fowls by a general contri- 
bution. There is a pooja on a much larger scale called the Dhura 
or Deswali, performed every third year. In this pooja, buffaloes, 
goats, sheep, fowls, rice, liquor, are expended; the expense is 
defrayed out of the accumulated rents of the Bhootkhetta for 
three years. Every person in Nagpoor, Sud as well as Cole, be- 
lives that these poojas are essential, and that unless they are per- 
formed, the crops will fail, and the village in which they are 
neglected will be immediately deserted. 

36. The khts in Nagpur are the kht called sona motty, 
payable at the Dussera, it amounts to about 10 per cent on the 
Jumma, Kht Pancha, payable at the end of Katickabout 30 per cent, 
Kht Mungni payable in Chyet, also obout 30 per cent, Kht Hakmce 
payable in Jeyt amounts to about 15 per cent, and Kht Barowtra 
payable in Assar, also amounting to about 15 per cent, completes 
the year’s rent. The above are the old established khts, which 
the Coles all acknowledge to be just, but the Zumeendars are in the 
habit of demanding their kists in advance, also at irregular times, 
which ought never to be admitted, as it obliges the Coles to get 
into debt. 

37. There is a most, serious abuse that prevails in Nagpore, 
particularly in the Raja’s villages or Khass Bhandars, as they are 
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caliea, 1 aimae lo inwanna. — it tJfte rent tails into arrears in one 
o£ those villages, a jemadar at 8 annas a day hdbamta, and some- 
times two at the same rate, accompanied by three or four Bur- 
kundazes at one and a half annas a day, are sent from Palkote”^^ 
to collect it; they remain in the village and are fed at the expense 
of the ryots, sometimes for several months; in the end they have 
to get paid their Tulbanna, which is generally done by the 
manager or farmer of the village out of the rents in his hand. 
This of course causes a deficiency which he makes good by levying, 
what is called in Nagpoor a or rateable assessment on the 

ryots. 

38. This if originating in an actual arrear of rent would be 
a great hardship and liable to abuse, but in point of fact, the 
arrears are in general only nominally due by the Coles, who are 
most regular rent payers, and with the exception, it may be, of 
one or two distressed persons, regularly pay their kists when due 
to the Muhto, who pays them to the farmer or agent of the land- 
owner; he often expends the rents and when the Jemadars etc., 
came from Palkote, on pretence of the trifling balance due by a 
few of the ryots, puts the whole village to the expense of feeding 
and paying these Harpyes. The truth appears to be that this is 
one mode of the Zumeendar’s keeping up an establishment on very 
small pay, the balance being made up by Tulbanna. 

39. There is another great abuse arising out of the Tulbanna 

system. At the end of one or more years, the Manager of the 
village pretends he has expended certain sums in Tulbanna and 
feeding servants of Zumeendars who have come to the village etc., 
and that the ryots must assess themselves to pay it. This they 
are often silly enough to do, but frequently have complained to 
me, in which cases, — I have ordered the money to be restored, and 
punished the offenders. ■ :i 

40* I recommend that a proclamation be issued, directing 

*^Palk5t was a former seat of the Raj family of Oiota Nagpur which his 
since removed to Rantu, 7 miles from RancW. :;A branch of the family 

still resides at Palkot in the Gumla snb-divisicm p£ the Ranchi District. The evil 
of *TaIbana* is said to be still not altogether: And another old evil known 

as Tasid-likhai'’ or the illegal levy of a fee ffo^ .each ryot for the landlord’s clerk 
for writing out receipts, is still 

^ Bthri or rateable levy Of' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ f .f ' 
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41. The only abwabs now willingly paid by the Coles in 
Nagpoor, are ogra, which is paid by the Bhoonjers of the village 
and varies from three to six rupees according to the size, Dussera 
selami generally one rupee, Vurkhye generally about one per cent, 
two goats one called Jheeka, at the Dussera, and the other called 
Mungtir pooja given when demanded.'** 

42. In addition to the above, in certain villages, particularly 
what are called the Raja’s Bhandars, there is a custom of giving 
a rupee called buyswan to the ryots, in exchange for which they 
have to pay ten tambies of ghee, equal to about a seer and a half 
each. Also when the Raja requires goats he sends and takes them, 
and gives twelve pice to the owner. At the Dussera the buffaloes 
required for sacrifice, are taken in this way, and paid for at the 
rate of two rupees of thirteen tuckas each. The buffaloes so 
taken, are on an average worth four to five rupees each. In 
levying all the articles named in this paragraph, the Raja to whom 
It chiefly applies, is in the habit of employing piadas who are 
entitled to tulbanna from the ryots, and having necessarily a 
discretion whose goat or buffaloe to take, are in the habit of exacting 
bribes besides. 

43. The Abwabs mentioned in the last paragraph, are liable 
to great abuse but I would not recommend their being done away 
with, as that would be a great hardship upon the Raja. — The 
preferable plan would be to regulate them by inserting in the 
Pattas the number of goats that he is entitled to, from each village 
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44. There are no percentages taken on the produce in Nag- 
poor, nor are there any rules regarding irrigation, it being a matter 
almost entirely neglected. 

45. Ploughmen receive annually from two to three rupees 
wages, and 18 kats of Dhan as subsistence; they also receive a 
small bundle of rice in the straw for each day they are engaged 
in cutting the rice and also a Kurae, in some parts every 3rd day, 
in others less frequently. — man employed all day in harvest 
gets a kurae, a woman half a kurae, each containing 15 to 20 
seers of Dhan, — ^The hire of a plough and bullocks for half a day 
is one pice. 

46 . In Nagpore there is no land measure, the quantities of 
land signified by Bhuries, Kharies, and Pawas are quite arbitrary, 
Pawas in the same village often differ in size and they differ very 
much in different villages. In some cases a Pawa is only sufficient 
to sow two maunds of seed, in others it admits of ten or twelve 
maunds being sown; such a thing as actual measurement by 
Beegas and Biswas is unknown. — ^Four Pawas make one Kharie and 
eight Kharies one Bhurie. — ^These denominations apply to the Doon 
or rice field; the Dan[r] or dry field, is estimated by Kats, each 
Kat admitting of a maund of seed. 

47. In making rules for the protection of the Coles, the 
interests and rights of the Raja ought to be protected as far as is 
consistent with justice. Till within the last few years his family 
has always enjoyed the independent control of this country sub- 
ject to the payment of a small quit rent, and every motive there- 
fore of policy and justice recommends that his right and even 
prejudices should be respected, as far as is consistent with the 
right of the great body of the community. — ^The constant inter- 
ference that from the constitution of our courts, we are com- 
pelled to exert wkh his old established rights, is very annoying 
to him, and unless great discretion is used much injustice may 
be done to him. 

48. From what is above stated it clear that the Coles 
were originally the owners of the country: as they form at present 
almost the whole of the working population of it. In all pro- 
posals for the improvement or future good Government | of the 
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country especial reference ought to be had to their rights, cus- 
toms and even their prejudices: unless this is kept in view, and 
they are carefully protected from the oppression of the land- 
holders and the fraud and injustice of the Mahazuns and other 
S^idSf the country can never prosper. 

49, In conclusion I beg to be favoured with your orders in 
the dijfferent points submitted in paragraphs 16-19-40 and 43 of 
this letter. 

I have etc., 

John Davidson, 

Personal Assistant, Governor General s Agent, 

Personal Assistant’s Office, Lohardagga, 

The 29th August 1^59 



Reviews and Notices of Books 

1. Buddhist Sutras in Hindi 

Hindi is the Indian language which has undertaken to translate 
the Buddhist Sutras [Pali]. We have already before us in large- 
size tomes the Vhiaya Pitaka (193 S) (pp. 578) and Majjhma 
Nikdya (1933) (pp. 68'^) published by the Mahabodhi Sabha of 
Sarnath (Benares). The printing is in excellent type which is clear 
and beautiful though small, selected with a view to complete each 
Pitaka in one volume. ^IThe Vinaya is printed on art paper. The 
credit of the get-up belongs to the Allahabad Law Journal Press. 

The translation itself is remarkable for the perfect rendering, 
which being literal is still perfectly idiomatic Hindi. The trans- 
lator, Rev. Rahula Sankrityayana is a Tripitakacharya and is re- 
garded in Ceylon as one of the best Pali scholars. He has the 
advantage of owning Hindi as his mother-tongue, With the addi- 
tional knowledge of Urdu and Persian he is one of the best stylists 
in Hindi. He has the further advantage of being an Orienta- 
list. The result is that the translation is the very best in any 
modern language. As to bulk, the Hindi rendering is gone beyond 
the English one. The third Pitaka is already in the press. Hindi 
is the modern representative of the Buddha’s mother-tongue and 
rightly it has proved itself the first modern language to make 
Buddha’s words available to the present generation. The size of 
the volumes is the price R$. 6 each evidently below 

cost price. 

2. Buddhah Life in Hindi 

Buddha-charya is a volume in 652 pages (10"X^}4'') composed 
by the Rev, Rahula Sankrityayana on the life and teachings of the 
Buddha which has been published by Babu Svaprasad Gupta, Benares, 
at the cost of Rs. 5,000. In this volume the learned Bikkhu has 
given the life in the very texts of the Sfitms and the doctrine in 
the Buddha’s own words from the hot without any com-* 

ment of his own. Hence it constitutes an original source-book. 
This volume is also -availabk froinithetilidiSbodhl 
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(price Rs. 5]- cost price). 

Each one of the above three volumes has an index prepared 
by the Ven. Sahkrityayana himself. They are very valuable. His- 
torical incidents in the two Pitakas have been given in separate 
Suchh. 

Oft Indian ’Painting 

3. On the Indian Art of Painting the Bharatiya Chitra- 

kola (pp. 100 + 3, 9y2'y^sy4y Rs. 6j-) published by the 

Hindustani Academy, Allahabad, is a volume in Hindi by Mr. 
N. C. Mehta, LC.S., U.P., well-known from his book in English 
on the same subject. The Hindi volume is still a maturer produc- 
tion. It is illustrated by 42 plates. The author, a Gujrati gentle- 
man, has perfect command of literary Hindi in which he often 
writes. He has in a compendious form dealt with the subject in a 
masterful way in this volume, which is the first manual on the 
subject in Hindi. It will never lose its place. 

4. History of Kashmir 

4. Under the title the River of Kings, Mr. Ranjit Sitaram 
Pandit has presented a new English translation of the Rajatarangini, 
with 21 plates, published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad, The 
volume is on art paper and the printing— an excellent piece of work 
—is by the Allahabad Law Journal Press. It gives us pleasure to 
find Indian printing at last improving and by leaps. The frontis- 
piece has a fine colour reproduction of a picture of Nagarjuna in the 
Patna Museum (Rahula Collection). Mr. Pandit has not omitted 
any passage in his translation, and here bis volume is an improve- 
ment on Stein’s. The translation is in elegant language. I have 
compared passages with the original and found them to be true 
translation. The translator has tried to bring out both the feeling 
and sense of the author. It is gratifying that Mr. R. S. Pandit 
has found time from his professional work (he is a practising Bar- 
rister at Allahabad) to translate the Rajatarnginl with a thorough- 
ness which shows that every sentence in the book has had his full 
attention. He belongs to the family of the famous Sanskritist the 
late S. P. Pandit, editor of the Atharvaveda. 


K. P. /. 
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5. Anthology of Vedic Hymns (being a collection of hymns 

from the four Vedas), Selected^ translated and commented upon 
by Svami Bhumananda Saras vati, Vedic Missionary. The Ramlal 
Kapur Tmstj Anarkali, Lahore, India; 1935; pp* xvi, 326. 

6. Companion to Anthology of Vedic Hymns, VoL L, con- 
taining a full translation of all the principal Vedic verses, errata, 
bibliography and appendices, by Bhumananda Sarasvati. Published 
by Ruplal Kapur, Secretary, The Ramlal Kapur Trust, Anarkali, 
Lahore; 193 5; 9/2"X6K2"; pp. xii, 56, 

The "Anthology of Vedic Hymns” is a careful selection of some 
of the best religious and philosophical hymns in the Vedas. As the 
compiler himself says in the Preface, p. vii, 'it is a religious book 
intended for the religious and devout seeker after God’, and one 
would hardly expect interpretations from rhe philological or his- 
torical point of view. The compiler is a missionary of the Arya 
Samaja and according to the theories of its founder Dayananda, 
the Vedas are eternal, every mantra is religious and the names of 
deities such as Agni, Varuna, Indra etc., all refer to the One God. 

He interprets the mantras accordingly and loads his interpretations 
from religious stand-point acquired from diverse sources. 

In spite of his often having recourse to derivative meanings for rmlM 
words and to vyatyayo bahulam or hahulam chhandasi^ we have 
to admit that his interpretations are sometimes bright, but his in- 
tolerance of others’ views does not bespeak good taste. On p. 52 
he speaks of Sayana thus: "He has, however, against the groin, 
been compelled to give uf) his pet method of importing any fanciful 
mythology in his commentary here”. On p. viii of his Preface, he 
has: "There never was a more lamentable and unpardonable 
bungling done on this side of the grave than what they call Vedic 
Research by European Scholars and their Indian followers.” On 
p. viii of his Preface to the "Companion” he has attacked 
Macdonell for representing Si and ^ with the same sign /, 
but he seems to have conveniently , forgotten that he has himself 
committed the same fault doubly by representing and the amisvara 
with the same sign m, and mth h 

• ; , ‘ : ' ' ■ T^tCHOWDHt^ir ' H 
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Notes of the Quarter 

Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society held in the Society's office on Sunday, 
December 15 th, 19} 5. 

Present; 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W, James 
(Vice->Fresident in the Chair) 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. Fazal Ali 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
Mr. Shambahadur 

1. Read proceedings of the meeting of the Council held on August 
4th, 1935. 

Resolved: that the proceedings be confirmed. 

2. The Honorary Treasurer presented the monthly accounts from 
July to November, 1935. 

Resolved: that the accounts be passed. 

3. The following payments were sanctioned; — 

Calcutta Orkntd Press 

Bill No. Date Detail Rs. a. 

4138 13. 8.35 Printing charges of Dialect of Bhojpuri, forms 

8 — 10 and 11 (4 pages) 116 0 

4040 S . 5.35 Printing charges of Journal Vol. XX, Pts, III—IV 

and 32 pages Dialect of Bhojpuri . . . . 128 0 

4041 „ Printing charges of Journal Yol. XXI, Pt. 1 and 

24 pages Dialect of Bhojpuri 180 12 

4135 13. 8.35 Printing charges of Patna-Bihar Report Pp. 281 — 

472 and reprinting pages 395-394 , . . . 437 0 

4218 23. II. 35 Printing charges of Patna Bihar Report pages 

• , 473—624 342 0 

5 . 8.35 Printing charges of two maps to be inserted in 
Patna-Bihar Report prepared by B. & O. Survey 
Office, Gulzarbagh 1590 
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VOL. 


Allahabad Law Journal fress 


Date Detail 

31. 8.35 Printing Journal XXI (1) March, lg55 

15. 7.35 Packing etc. „ „ „ 

16.10.35 Printing Journal XXI (2) June, 1935 

15 . 10 . 35 Packing^ etc. „ „ „ 


4. Resolved: that the Journal of the "Muslim University, Aligarh 
be placed on the exchange list of the Society. 

J. Read letter from the Editor, Indiana: 

Resolved: that a copy of the Journal be sent to the Editor; 
and he be requested to send us a specimen of the projected 
Index, as soon as it is published, to be placed before the Council, 

6. Read letter, dated November 3, 1935, from Mr. Ganapati 
Sarkar. 

Resolved: that the letter be published in the Journal, with 
request that members desiring to contribute to the Haraprasad 
Memorial may send their contributions to the Honorary Trea- 
surer, or direct to the Secretary of the Committee in Calcutta. 

7. Considered arrangements for the Annual General Meeting, 193^. 
December 6, 1935 * 

J. F. W. James 

Yice~f resident 



Proceedings of an Ordinary Meeting of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held on September l9th, 193 i. 

An ordinary meeting of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
was held in the Physics Lecture Theatre of the Science College, at 
6-30 p.m. on Thursday, September 19th, 1935. Mr. O. C. Gangoly 
gave a most interesting illustrated lecture on “Moghul Paintine.” 


HARAPRASAD MEMORIAL 



69 Beliaghatta Main Road 
Calcutta 
November 3, 1935 


The Secretary 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
Patna 


Dear Sir 

I beg to take the liberty of approaching you on behalf of 
Haraprasad Memorial Committee appointed by the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parisat and state the following facts to draw your attention and 
sympathy. 

The Bangiya Sahitya Parisat passed resolutions to preserve the 
sacred memory of late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Hara Prasad Shastri, 
M.A., D.Lt., C.LE. in the following manner: — 

( 1 ) to set up a Marble Bust in the Parisat Mandir. 

(2) to create a fund from which Medals and Prizes will be 
awarded to scholars publishing research articles on Indology 
considered best by an expert committee, 

(3) to publish his works by the Parisat, 

Mahamahopadhyaya Shastri was intimately connected with your 

Society, therefore I am approaching you with a hope that if you 
take up this cause then surely you will be able to collect a fund 
for his memorial from his friends and admirers in the Society. I 
trust you will co-operate in this noble cause. 

Whatever amount may be collected, will kindly be sent to me. 

Thanking you, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Ganapati SmcAR 
Secretary 

Haraprasad Memorial Committee 


The Council of the Bihar and , Orissa Research Society at its 
:ine held on December IJth, I9p resolved that the letter be 
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voLS. XXI & xxn 


APPENDIX TO J. B. O. R. S. 


Dharmakirti’s 
V AD AN Y AY A 
With the Commentary of Santaraksita 


Edited by 

Rev. Rahula Sahkrtyayana 








VADANYAYA 


Introduction 

Several attempts have been made to fix the date 
of Buddhist logicians and write a systematic history 
of it. Owing to the nature of the materials, 
which are few and scattered over many languages like 
Chinese, Tibetan and Sanskrit, there are still many gaps 
and in many places chronology seems broken. So, 
there is still room for a fresh attempt but as the text of 
Vadanyaya with its commentary is ready and there is 
not sufficient time to deal with the whole history of 
Indian Buddhist logic, I am jotting down only a few 
points, leaving others for the introduction to the 
Pramana Vartika of'Dharmakirti, the first three chapters 
of which, with missing texts restored from Tibetan, is 
in the press. 

From Chinese translation,^ we know some of the 
minor treatises on Buddhist logic by Nagarjuna; and 
though the complete works of Asvaghosa are not 
available in their original form or translation, ^we are 
not in a position to say if Asvaghosa wrote any work 
on logic or not, but reading his two works, Saundara- 
nanda and Buddhacharita, we find that he knew the 
art of debate and on account of his many-sided activities, 
one should expect from his pen spnie work of this 
nature. But it is a mere hope, no .such work is to be 

^Seeappeadis D. I?'; ^ 
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found anywhere. The first author who wrote a definite 
work on logic is Vasubandhu; he may be truly called 
the father of Buddhist logic. 

His work, Vadavidhana or Vadavidhi, is several 
times quoted and criticised by Udyotakara Bharadvaja." 
Its name is also mentioned by Santaraksita in his 
commentary on the Vadanyaya. This work was never 
translated into Tibetan or Chinese and there is no hope 
of getting its original Sanskrit, but from its quotations 
we know that its theme was not merely i^i^uhusthdtui 
like the Vadanyaya of Dharmakirti; since w^e' find in it 


Vasubandhu giving* the definition of Vratyaksha. As 
the times of Vasubandhu and Dinnaga are interdepend- 
ent and they are still a controversial subject, we think 
that something should be said on it. Dr. J. Takakusu 
in many learned articles finds the date of Vasubandhu 
as 500 A.C., but in my opinion 400 a.c. is a more 
correct date since (i) some of the works of Asanga, 
who was the elder brother of Vasubandhu, were trans- 
lated into Chinese by Dharmaraksha^ in 414 or 421 a.c. 
(2) According to Tibetan records® Dinnaga was a 
disciple of Vasubandhu. In the famous sloka of the 
Meghaduta Kalidasa mentions the 

name of Dinnaga. Mallinatha and the ancient com- 
mentator Dakshinavartanatha, both tell us that in the 
above gloka by the famous Buddhist scholar is 

meant. As for the date of Kalidasa* we are on surer 


iPii 

iKHlii 

itaiii 


'Seef?TmTf^,pp.iX7, 40, 116 and 
PP- 2 73. 317- 

* p. 40. 

° Vide appendix C. > F ^47 

Av; A. Smith’s EadyH^^ 
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ground by making him a contemporary of the Gupta 
emperors Kumara Gupta (415-55 a,c.) and Skanda 
Gupta (45 5-67 A.C.) and thus we will not be far from the 
truth if we accept the date of Vasubandhu as 400 A.C., 
and that of Dinnaga 425 a.c. (3) From Paramartha’s^ 
(499-569 A.c.) ‘the Life of Vasubandhu’ in Chinese we 
know that Vasubandhu was a teacher of the family of 
king Vikramaditya® (380-415 a.c.) of Ayodhyaand, the 
often quoted sloka referring to Subandhu or Vasu- 
bandhu® confirms 

■ ■ « ■ 

it, since Guptas had Ayodhya as their second 
capital if not the first. By making Vasubandhu a 
contemporar}’’ of Chandra Gupta II ( 380-415 a.c. ), we 
can get the same date. (4) From history it is clear that 
the period 319-495 a.c., when the whole northern India 
was ruled by die mighty Gupta emperors, is the golden 
age for Indian art, poetry, music, dancing and drama. 
This was the period when Samudra Gupta (340-75 A.c.), 
Chandra Gupta II — ^Vikramaditya (380-415 a.c.), Kumara 
Gupta (415-55 A.C. ) and Skanda Gupta (455-67 A.c. ), 
ruled the vast empire one after the other. In such 
a peaceful and prosperous rule it was natural for the 
Indian genius to bloom in different spheres of life. 
Even the science of Astronomy and Mathematics found 
a Newton in Aryabhatta (b. 476 A.c.) who contradicted 
the geocentric theory of old Indian astronomers and 
made several important contributions to Ahe ma.the- 

^The date of Vasubandhu by - Ta^kusu, ■ JBAS. Janu- 

ary 1905 


» Dr. S. C. Vidyabhusapa’s', of In«^ f. *67.., 
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matical science. In such a time, we expect such genius 
in the field of logic; and Vasubandhu and Dinnaga may- 
be considered the representatives of the Indian genius in 
that field. 

Though Dinnaga’s Pramanasamuchchaya, the chief 
work on logic, had a tremendous influence on the 
growth of Buddhist logic, it was superseded by the 
works of Dharmakirti and so out of the 175244 slokas 
of the Tibetan translations of Buddhist logic as many 
as 1371 1 slokas represent Dharmakirti’s wo'fks and their 
commentaries and sub-commentaries. Thus Dharma- 
kirti eclipsed the fame of Dinnaga. According to the 
Tibetan tradition, which is based on Indian materials, 
Dharmakirtfs teacher Isvarasena^® was disciple of 
Dinnaga. Chinese records mention Sahkarasvamin^^ as 
the disciple of Dinnaga. But here some links must be 
missing betv^een Dinnaga and Dharmakirti, as there is 
a difierence of more than one and a half century between 
them, and this cannot be filled up by one person. 
Often in Indian chronology, we find omitted some of 
the unimportant personalities. Here between Dinnaga 
and Dharmakirti, there are to be many more generations. 
That I^varsena was a teacher of Dharmakirti can hardly 
be doubted. Dharmakirti criticises some of the views of 
his teacher Isvarasena in the first chapter of his Prama- 
navaitika. As for the time of Dharmakirti, scholars 
think that he ad not live before Hiuen-Tsang. Dr. 
S. C. Vidyabhusana"-® thinks that Dharmakirti must have 
been a younger contemporary of Hiuen-Tsang, since his 


U 
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name is not mentioned by the latter. I-Tsing^^ who 
was at Nalanda in 675-83 A.c. praises the scholarship 
of Dharamkirti who was dead long before. Thus Dr. 
Vidyabhusana fixes 635-30 a.c. as the time of 
Dharmakirti, but there are several difficulties in accept- 
ing this theory from the mere silence of Hiuen-Tsang — 
(i) Dharmakirti w’-as a disciple of Dharmapala’*, the 
chief abbot of Nalanda whose successor was Silabhadra 
(at the time his age was 106 years)^® when Hiuen-Tsang 
came to Nalanda in 63 5 A.c. Now the entrance examina- 
tion of NManda was not an easy job. From the 
Chinese traveller’s account we know that for this exa- 
mination pupils had to work hard and the percentage 
of the successful candidates was not large. Dharmakirti 
was from South India, and from Tibetan authorities 
we know that he was well-versed in Brahmanic 
lore before he was converted into Buddhism. If we 
accept it, then at the time he entered the Nalanda 
University, his age would be not less than 25 years, 
Dharmkirti must have completed his study under 
Dharmapala, since the later successor Silabhadra is not 
mentioned as a teacher of Dharmaldtti and if Hiuen- 
Tsang entered Nalanda in the same year when Sila- 
bhadra took charge of it, the age of Dharmakirti would 
be 35 years at least. Even if we take Dharmakirti 
as of 20 years, at the time of his becoming the disciple 
of Dharmapala, still he would not be very young- at 
the time of Hiuen-Tsang’s arrival, as Dharmakirti was 

V. A. Stmth’s the Eatly HistQ^-bf India,' p. 373 , 1 " 

Hist, of Ind. Log., p. 505 j _ ' , ’ 1 ' ; 

“Dr. H. Ui k Indian of Q R. Layman.,- 

/ p. 98. .'bkk.Tlfivvr i ' ■ 
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not educated under Silabhadra. Even at the age of 
24, 25, Dharmakirti’s genius could not have escaped 
the notice of scholars. He is the greatest of Buddhist 
logicians, nay, of even all Indian logicians. The whole 
Indian Nyaya^astra after his time preserves the echo 
of his marvellous reasoning power, clear sight and 
deep knowledge. It is a wonder why Hiuen-Tsang 
could not make himself acquainted with such a per- 
sonality who was the co-disciple of his teacher. 

Hiuen-Tsang’s silence in regard to Dharmakirti can 
be accounted for in three ways — (i) At the time of 
Hiuen-Tsang’s stay in Nalanda (635 a. c.) Dharmakirti 
was already dead. (2) Hiuen-Tsang was well- versed 
in Buddhist Philosophy, there is no doubt about it, 
but his knowledge of Buddhist logic was not so 
deep, which is proved by his not making any attempt 
to translate any big work on Buddhist logic, like the 
Pramanasamuchchaya of Dinnaga. He translated two 
or three treatises on Buddhist logic but they are small 
manuals. Since Hiuen-Tsang was not much interested 
in that subject he could have easily overlooked the 
contributions of Dharmakirti. (3) If at all Dharmakirti 
was living at the time of Hiuen-Tsang and as I have 
shown, he could not have been very young at the time, 
Hiuen-Tsang was bound to know this brilliant young 
logician of Nalanda. In that case the compilers of the 
life of Hiuen-Tsang had some reason for not mention- 
ing the name of Dharmakirti. In fact often we fiad 
them eulogizing too much the ability of their hero. 
When in Orissa a heretical scholar challenged Buddhists 
for a debate, they sought the assistance of N^anda and 
Hiuen-Tsang was selected as a representative scholar 
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of that great institution in preference to others. Like 
the present day debates in those days 

were held through the medium of the Sanskrit language, 
and the language which was used was very terse and 
difficult. To have such a command over speaking 
the Sanskrit language was surely beyond the power 
of any non-Indian who had not begun his study at 
a ver^r early age. Consequently this story of Hiuen- 
Tsang’s going to Orissa as a special representative 
of Nalanda looks rather suspicious. In other places 
too Hiuen-Tsang has earned such undeserved tribute 
from the compilers of his life. So it is quite possible 
that the compilers purposely avoided the mention of 
Dharmakirti, since it would occupy the chief place in 
the picture and Hiuen-Tsang’s glory would grow 
T think that there is no room for 
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eleventh century, is shown by the life of Santaraksita 
and Dipankara-srijnana, Vasubandhu being a Sarvasti- 
vadin of great note, would it not be very strange that 
he was not connected with Nalanda, if it existed at the 
time? Fa-hien also does not mention Nalanda, which 
shows, that Nalanda did not come to prominence before 
410 A.c. Vasubandhu had no connection with it, 
because he passed away before the establishment of the 
University. (5) A Chinese record says that Kumarajiva 
(583-412 A.c.) wrote a life of Vasubandhu, which is 
only possible if Vasubandhu belonged to the fourth 
century A.c. 

Thus 625 A.c. should be the latest date for Dharma- 
kirti which is not much earlier than when Hiuen- 
Tsang entered India. 

Dharmakirti was followed by a host of Buddhist 
logicians. In Tibetan^^ we have a list of successors 
from Dharmakirti (625 A.c.) to Sakyasribhadra (1127- 
1225 A.c. ), the last chief abbot of the Vikrama- 
sila University in Bihar. After the destruction of the 
great monastic University by the Turks, he reached 
Tibet in 1206 A.c. He was accompanied by several 
Buddhist scholars. 

The list is : — 

(1) Dharmakirti 

(2) Devendramati 

(3) Sakyamati 

(4) Prajnakaragupta 

^ (3) Dharmottara 

(6) Yamati 

(7) Vinitadeya 

. ' See appendix A. ft. -notes. 



( 623 A.C. ) 
( 630 A.C. ) 
(673 A.C.) 
( 700 A.C. ) 
(723 A.C.) 
( 730 A.C. ) 
(773 A.C. ) 
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kted into Tibetan in 840 a.c. Therefore his date 
cannot be 1025 A.c. 

Danasila^^ accompanied Sakyasribhadra when he 
went to Tibet in 1206. Therefore his date cannot be 
1025 A.C. 

VADANYAYA MS. 

In June 1934, I saw the palm leaf JvIS. of the 
Vipancitartha, the commentary^* by Santaraksita on the 
Vadanyaya of Dharmakirti, in the monastery of Kun- 
de-ling (Lhasa). 

I thought that it was not possible to find the text, 
and I began the work of restoration from Tibetan into 
Sanskrit, but after two months when I visited the monas- 
tery of Nagor, which has got the largest number of palm 
leaf mss. in Tibet, vi^. 40 volumes, I found among those 
mss. a copy of the Vadanyaya.*® There was another 
copy of the Vadanyaya** tika*® in the same collection, 
but I was given very limited time to make a catalogue 
of the mss. and copy of the Vadanyaya text. This ms. of 
the Vadanyaya tika is written in a rough and running 
hand, so it was not easy to make out the diff erences 
between the two commentaries, (one of which is 
now being published). I took some photographs 
of the Vadanyaya and the commentary above men- 
tioned but the negatives did not come out all right. 
The Kun-de-Ung ms. is written in an excellent hand. 

** Vide appendix D. 

** History of Buddhism Pt. II., p. 155. 

*® See appendix D. 

**ibid.D. 

*® See JBORS, Vol. XXI. Part I. p. 7. 
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The whole book of 89 leaves is closely written in a 
uniform Kutila character. The date is given in the 
colophon (Page 142) as snw This era seems to 
be the Nepal era, consequently the ms. seems to have 
been written in 1152 a.c. during the reign of TPtTfTOsr 
H In the ms. page numbers are 

marked by consonant letters not by figures and on the 
opposite margin Tibetan numbers are given by a later 
hand. A photo of some pages of the ms. is given 
in my article Palm-leaf ms. in Tibet (JBORS Vol. XXI, 
Pt. I) 

The script of the text of the Vadanyaya ms. 
is also Kutila, like the ms. above mentioned, but it is 
written with a swift and clear hand. The date of this 
ms. can be also assigned to the 12th century on pala- 
eological ground. In the colophon we fibd — 

There are 20 leaves in this ms. and each 
page- contains 9 to ii lines.*® 

In both the mss. no distinction is made between 
5 and and in many places ^ and ^ are inter- 
changed. Throughout the mss. an anusvara at 
the end of the sentence is retained. This seems to be 
a common practice as we find it in Pramanavartika- 
karika and other Sanskrit mss. found in Nepal and 
Tibet. 

t 

In the margin of both the text and the commentary 
I have given the leaf number of the ms. and the lines 
of ms. are also marked in small figures. It would 
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have been vety useful if they were compared with 
Tibetan translations but for that publication of the 
Sanskrit originals would have been withheld for another 
year, which would not have been good, seeing that 
some of scholars are already busy with the Tibetan 
translations of these works. I may give the result of 
the comparison in some future issues of this journal and 
at the same time something about the internal materials 
of the text and commentary of the VManyaya. I am 
hoping to visit again the Tibetan depositories of 
Sanskrit mss. in the near future, which may help me 
in collecting some more material for the purpose. 

Rahula Sahkrityayana 



?-f?wp'4Fr^0Fr^ I (vsv-^v:;) t 

?w: ^?rF?r^7iT^ il 

^[? ^s^jw^qpjTrt: ^r 


HT#fr snfatT T ^ aqlv^s t q ir g ^ ^ fcsner" 5OT^ i a^g 

g q r ^wll ' I) i sT^t^ fsraferr#- 

sRt qg f?5iOTtw(ib2)?jnfen fwVj?t^ 

I H^fwfsrrfJT i ?n:5ri?§' 5M fr 

OTtfcT: > 5Rpr P tn p i1 % qysrasar ^i: \ rH<i^«ivg mtnwjra"- 

m \ 'R>5^3Errd*rrg5T?l ^wfT <!ti3iiRr ^ 

JiFTf'T 5ts5t OT = ff g iff« rfsfaOT^*lgr^T«ff ^ %i {i}.f’»l?®!#?ii?> 
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m ff^fiaT^ra I rTR^ 

2a \ l % gTC^ - 'O ' ^T ^ 

fw«(r (I 5r5T ^ ffsr qr^ i 

jppRTW crqi Onr^qr^ ?% arwraf^pf ^ srarqp^qrfqr 
s^gwq tq v qm P TP a ^ qr fqqffq qqrot art fTOwq#f?tfai- 
fqrdqq*5aq?WITT^^ U ?r q >TqfSFq% fq q ^ >6r Hi \ crt?m «f 
^ srq^q^qf!5^ qq: pqrq ^arfwq; i arm^r- 

fsnrfjTqr ^ cq^rfqqftqM I SPq^qTcqicqqr 

iraWl q ?irRTI STRIPERT (ibl) gllf qqqpRq n Bf^ (l) 
qMr » qt^TTOT#^ qtqprqt (TTf^f^: ?i^i^?)f?T q’aFnw 
arratnftsttTfwqVq t^qraqqr q T ^^?qr[q«PW ' 4^»^qfi » ^ W^qqnfw- 

?tTq%H I M^S t qWMdrqit}; qTfq%r: I 

^rPqqqrqfwqqroqt (ibi) qq^^cspfiwqaTqq a^ <!.»w \ 

qqi ^ qql'ijqqar^ofift: ^STOiqq^ria^: ?pq¥6T ?% I ^ 

qrqttT \ crqT% ^ ^R^qfq qqYajqrort qTnqrar t^q SWTof I 
sTOc^q q- ^ qin qqtq^ stttwicT i^q ) q ^ r tq q q qrr ^ qfq 

5qTfq:^ qaqrsft'^ i?q qqqHq q?q^ » qHqqT fi q q q i t q 
2b 5rcbcr: qq^ ^jaTqjq^mqicqq^qqq^rqrq^ 

qq^q^fq %q l qq^qcSfq’^qjrrarqqq cqfq%(?qTOq cRiq qaqaqq- 
5^*iP«snFWpf I qq^qqqrq f qqq r r ^ qq g c qqdqd g q qg-^q^ 
^qeq 5rd#Jct|^*qq% \ qqt q^q^qT«5fqqqRW|t qqr 5 ^ |f- 

qrosBt I qrfqpqr aq^'i t dq^i^ l q R irqqtq t ’gq qqJiRmqqfqlq 
WTTJ^. \ 
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i^rsmferpf smtsR H^!®5i^wwn|sp srar^RTs^r^ 

(ibi)fe«iTfeTr I aiHT«nTO?rara5!^^^ S^Mferifratl? 

sifcRmNi^^P w^erto fRtfRH ^ 
fRi^Kit (i) fRj^FEJFiMf ar^ ( am araw 555!^: 1 

few (lbl)?i!Tf?R fWRiRTtvra I fGcrts%f5lT!T: 5153 pirTf? 
RSETR^RcT: » cTR ftlfe: STTotTh: HT«R ! cT3#fr RaRT* 
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pq#; I cfSxt HTaRTSnftri M5HHlf^ fHS*WaJ[H I 3IR HRHRSnR 
sRH faresd^^^RTH I HR HTaRT?=3RT^WI^RrRfr (ibz) 
frfarsiTH I SR^HRRIH 

H 5llH q r- HfatRrR«>MIRlH I ftsf Hmim* 3^ 
<rA«=<Nt<>l*<HN^I&MgF3 HfiTfH I d 3-HWH Tin3=g F f HtM f?R|RFf I 
555|af>R I 3>«F5g?r: HTHHI^^RTfRTRRarfe 

ffBTlRR^cEn^ I HETf^qVtfH (ibl) Hfeft«S HiaRRRRT|- 
^hrtrrHh sriHHRsfHW ajR^Rfin ^wiIri^th i srarfawR 
!j(««tlirdndl4rdRT q ( RfRHRSR HfETH I 

8?^ H5#5H nRHI^HRiaraHHllI 3tfaRT# HT irf? H «dl^d H3t*IH- 
R3iWt3^RH I IHrfaRTatHTHT^ (— ) HmHWTRT- 
RTqqrtfH (ihl) I H3RqJi5$fHH^ I HT 5J53: 
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aRTCT wtaaRSRn:a%a sT^fwwroa \ wat a aawnw »m 1 *PTTar- 



wwaHa a afarfa fa^afw 1 ^n#f rrrw- 
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a?! » affai^ lartaia i ^ % a ia l a a ^aa w atfi^ 
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ieroqwTBT frfT% » 1 

ww(ib3)cml?> gT3f^:t® stsot- 
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? sjiwrfw ^ rwiW+llsfiil : *WPlW: H IcqT'g I 

™'t(ib3 )?mfe I Hmi^rra^ wr sfers^swtTK^r- 

sifcm H =5 ?rfg5SFftii: | ^ (ib5 ) 'iftqife- 

r?W5T ?f?r HT^^I f%^"R«Tr*IWf^ I ?E5WfttwraTfg^(lb®) 
f5f% i'55Trita?n«rfnl5PTT5T55^^^ ^1%wr3RrRi5nf^i«^ 

w1MTI^'W5T5Jl1^t5)^«4*f «rT feq liidy (“«RTf%'^ ?{TeJTr4(%^feWR(tj|- 

faCT^ti ‘=wr 5 WTft f5 t rtP TO!«ft^ i (i) ^nsErfet-ipl » 

mr ?rTsw[?*5j]Errgt ?«siF?(3ra>l |i-(l ' <fa5n w?: s^ws i 

5r |g5n OTraT?5r I ?RtT tsF4^ HTsjTiT!^ qw |#CTnw: mm \ sf ^ 

m ^’q qT f5 R T wf ^ !sr '^444^ 
i 5i^» q41||?rt:?R^q^??^i?fTSErT- 
«ni% 55rRr^%^ 5R!T \ ^ fgwnl?frr « w f5ic*»cfisf?Tsp^ 

fnillfSfRITSsf ^IT%T I fcTT fflf l 


I 5I5F5TOsriimt®55n1?|?^^ anf^SRrrsqrfRfSIW I f%l5- 
5^f5ri^ri«ci’MimfHci4i?4 1 3(%iTf?{ib3) I 3T#f?r f!^¥iT5r|fft I ^rraf- 
q5^Tg?ntw«i5^Trtw® ?5n^ \ 5n«*Rir |cM 

#n5Fq ’ERT 1% I srm swrof ^ ^nsriw^TTO q#n?rt Ipfsirt 



%f?T(ib5)5^'ffcT|p4 I srrcr«rJtfg??Tr5r{ib5 

fsrTf?!H w(^: \ fcr:^ swPn^ 
fw(ib5)siftwj 5^ 

appsitfeiT I mi i mm 

cR^tf !f fqiH 1 i^g^sRmrars^: grm « ^MTh 

^1 ^ g|q s irWM«m q>- 

»ira 1 3n?sR^ ^ i ^ 

dtMtlaA) Hr5rj»ir?^WNTcT I 5T*?li^ »T 31'«i''ii(*i lic+l I fdiliJ'WHI IcH* 

IJ^ 6-H I wiQaW'ffii i«f«i^*Tw 4 )^y' arffrir^ H cfWtMi ^ I 

[? sa5]f*TT?r ffe^K: SRTS^T: OTTOPcT « ifTSTfirffT ^fs^^aT 

aaw < ^araT ar ^aTa t nfe aT f%f ? i%f3^8fEr wro- 

^fa %a I a aa aK » a% afrnftw: aaTOTear aiaafawrr- 
sna® 8prr: « a aaaaaar^ ai%s^OT arwaafaaafasiaT[? a]s>na \ 
a# yr a a^F a{*»w^dWiTagag i < t: » fia^ai^nafr aaaaraai 
ar (») l^faar’ a^riafa 

aitaaa » t^aanata^aiasrrtfw a asaa aifa aaa^ i aatf^ 

fa ak T? » T aaw t aaa?a a' \<a wdii i^ r f a «ta: anai a ararafa- 

■ ,' Ki ■ 

8 p^7i>(ii ' dTa af% aaa^aaaia^aawit aaawRaaaia > at- 

aaaafsdaai: aaal: ^aaix a w Mjaiiidlla ^*at 

fa#fa| fiiag i a^ - aa<^ « aft ataiaftpn ar a ^ afNdaaarR^- 
mm xarftaaf i sraMaaft ( ib 5 ) « sxaftanar: aw'^^afta 
afa araiaft fta^: « sraMfaa w icdtaMM(aa«aafts?i i 


*Jo Kashi Sanskrit Series. 




[J.B.O.S.S, 


^3 


€t I ^€Pr«#Ti^5r^Tf5rf=?j 

H ^qps?ifiTfiT t 

30fFiT: I ?5 it- 

^ xf ^%wf5'45iTfq^ 1 m q?prr^gfe 

qqjRFTO«TWTr]r (i) ^ 53?Tq^<??=?lf3q§?f^'4^- 


6b 


7 a 



iT^ i Kmm -m {\) st^ptoifpI 

[? s|] ?r?q?y^qcCicr an^ i ibj )?qTfq I ?nw®#fT- 

I ^f?r fc^nr rffqifqritswra: 1 ’’ ?r qar mm 

Tm ffTW^qp? ff ^ OTiT^ I aT5(Tqt% \ ^■3^i|oi ajar^- 

srfq ?t«rnRr?q- 

■ a r qx^^ ra \ ^grq^miFRq '^nfqajsframfq § ?rtTrat»T ?fcT %jT i q 1 
HxTTO ^®snRT i WTTO«rF=ra: sriaqrfer ffsr i ^rawnrar 

% sniffer ?r5n#rmrqra i (qt^rnTTOT^fq Hmrfqrjftfe httow t 
^ <s( m w aaqr : qgwfcqFr: fq ^q r ^e r RPR^ ^ rra H TOT P p qTa'- 

q®?# I FslOTRX'RasRii pf' sfsn^'^fftnfirdiqpTfw 1 

> ?rswfq«#f%T|v7OT fwrpsqfq(ib6)tr 
gsRr^ %ij^g#€W«5?rpyq ' I ?TTO«q- 
fara?snR*r 5iivfsrf^q 1 ini- 

^''feqfcriiTRT I qfe ^ ^rrsirfaR^ l^ft- 
H fw f% fiiiMT%?i| I irqq^ ^iTsq- 

*PT |h: t ?r ftf^ qr sraro i 

?iTqfrem«i^q ?nsERq ^qqwR: 1 i 

fq^TtqrqTqrf?(ib6)1?ri HTsrTOTsq f gtq a jw T T^^ ot; t sr qtR qr fa smft qfe 

#5Wt |1?raR; ^^rfein^T^fani^ i ;r ^sr #3r ^e sr f ^ q^ ssraf- 
fqaifT af?rtftR>T q^c^q^PH; 1 wFtw fnsriqqw^ 

mi \ f gtq q^ - i Tq% t aqrroflFlsq^ HfiTO 




WTW^ l^FT": !T?TP3f 1 m ^ ^ 

c53T?T«#?lfe =^Fffe% ?T l<r^4^<^ 

flr 1 ?T(?Er)?itr2{s m i ^nsrai ?nsR55F4- 

;ii5n?2R: ?^v7R|§5rw 1^ I 

^??fc?Tf5n^5WP3f ^?T(^q'7?r)i%f^5n^fr;r^% 
3?fTC?35r{%5: 

cr??^ iwiw- 

5^ \ m ^ li: ° ^ 

^5 I ^5=W SfN^Tfe^ \ 


left: 5FrTsirTO#sf I w srfa»TrferfsiT^ > 

srTSRnf^> ?Rrat ff^rar?:: ?jnfid?T i 3 #t ^W^5*nTqf?r i t?9P=t 
Hl'feT l ar ^ W^tW^KiiHCT I Slfe l^^ J era 

^^b45t<ii i45Swm^«TsnTi5?ra- 
airaTO T gyrl ¥ '»<<j^^faa^ ? ^rarf^ (ibii) t srsT^f^rs^fl 
gf eP Te rat ': > erfro'" #5r grrsisiTW ®»wr'flF§ i 


[j.B.O.R.S. 








[? l5Tl5#f?ftWHl^ ^ fe# I 

I 5n5rrwFT^?f^ f5T:i ?T § ^p#n*f€r- 

!?%% f?r if?r %c| » weg » %h i fwm- 

qferTffH JTf5{!f#OTT a‘2;^W5in#3??m«fTfe ) 

^ 5*jr<f fro cPSITf'rf^ fe^^Tfc! iRT]| 1 

?rwa|®?3i sqrqwr snlFr if*iwK>iwwq'- 

^5ST: (2 a I ) I 3f?rr^ qms«fFI^ ^5T'4 fTO^’d^triT^: ll" 
w 1 ^ W'3Fr#T¥irf^' mmSm airm: i cra^^rpr f%fma[5if- 
^ ?TWi^?jfrPi 1%ff^rc??mTsq'jRar ®ito> i arCTnr®WT- 

siH ?% EqmPTRFT ^s^rfiiTT^ar 

aErrori^^T ?Fr?f w[#fr > 

• ■■■.■«. C\' ■ 

ij;^ HT ^<H i g;< mTTi ^ tr fi Tgmnf?n faFrimfIr > iT^JT(2ai ) 

^mferr i i^gs^sr ^ ?nT^ f^pra ^ wgifer: <Krvff«FTrat|isT% stw- 
sd a^n gF t aro ^ ir a fgr i ?R 2 rnnT ^{2 a a )lT?F?Tr?7rT ( ^ivFrr^'w snFam^if- 
grsRTfefH » at g^ awfer ^napi^nwm HT«jfqH i f^arrawr®^- 
sra^THH I ;T«ntg ??wf% 

8a m: snn?5T> w: Hf?Js?TaJ^ar5Tf^W5W faRx” |§- 

I arfe ?rig WTJ<itiwr«ft«r?5WR |;ftaq1fccr: srarrait t cT«rr ^- 
?R?ii!!TRW?r: ^a^r^OTKar (JT)?ng 1 3i^FfT^(ib9) 

R %aR5 ^aTfaRStlF 51*?: f% 

dte^FST |g\c*mfe r: JTr>sMf5T fwi? l fesiPTOT ( w4hwg lT #lW an 
RFT«#fr > cf^rTg ??R5kRT^«( r s^ fc r ^ ^ ife^q ^xRgtT xifci 

^#(^^>< 1 5^ RfaraxfxT ?i5555ipf xn*r43R RfarsilRi ?dsxqd%- 
^ snEr% swT^ smrPR# f?iirr \ ?f? armrsr'' n %it i#s|frT- 
®Tift?T: %?if I «[®?f*rrf'r sfFRt- 

alOT«ii|U': I afgntgar mtTORiqw sn“«Ri s w tw a r CT 





q-a^wf'f ?ri| s!m% stotos^i an qi^ spfmk sqifccrfe^^ircf 

5?inn ?frf7{ib9)fr > gff: 

¥!cimFTT ^ I cTsrrfi i£5wra^ WJT sjnftHMTaFTw smf^- 
ifEira I crnif*! anfsfrr?^ snwr mm mm > mm ?Rf^ mw- 
rniwffrcTOT «"mT«4‘ ^] m ^T r ^g f ^a i rP T ^ mm% \ 

5jni%: ^TT^^cT f% %H I wmr 

?rf?i sRTsrffri OT rcf^a^ op Iqsgr: srfaiwwT^i frnrr- 

;TOT''£R-?q { lblo)fSnf? 1 ( :> ) \ 

^ smwn^mrTsaRii- 

^^ i Ms TTH ( I W''f- 

q:^(ibio)% I ^ l - ^Mqw^ ngr - 

I *^WTrg«!3Rc|‘'m«mm rn^el > cTiTtfl msf ^mhPTfJT- 
vTTO^spipft*rea^t»' \ Tm mairamr^nTcTin 

m «(dwRwPr -wry <m?» i w4 1ws#t ifej ^wqwm - 

SJTTOJTfffm: HT«iri%- 

m|*m«nwTspp i x^scm fa^scmgi^ jmftwf- 

?:5rraT « 

¥r ||: inwPTft m mssrm# 

iTTSIjt fi RlfWt T ?wrilt^5HrafWTfe®^ 

! mT« r a r a i anF i ^i f a q \ i sr^tt 

?r5r(ibii)ii«!if^^OT laNfsRswrf^l- mm wr: t ?r'5^r 
iIwt: wrMr i fRT% flirard 


i ^ 1 5Tf?rf^- 

fprfEjRrWa I 

?TPr ^iTOifrr I 3Riot?fer ( iby) ffn i ?i?#= 5 Ei 

5ft*5!*fw cRtJ 5T5TT wmi 1 ?rmcft% I ^Egf- 
r<5!ijfi;f ^ sprapift I 15 »TPTF<c{ F ^ 

g Tn sag r ¥§B^ t srFTlf<n ^ 

wn \ ’Rif'T 5 ROTT: m g%r< 3 ®*r fff ^- 

’^» 5far*i#t^r wsnMr i ati^Rf g?r; swroftr^Tfei m 
9 b I I^Tjfrakaij smw qw't'q^wff wtew |cft5!iffta5{®a> 

gr q i ^aqFi^q#^' ^ ^ sTfeOT^rorfsT wirfecq'il?- 

sn r rayqr fir f^dTii) Pk(# ’Wcftfe f%ftq^'a 

a^^t EP K t df*TT5siistf ^siq^ I ®r¥*rrfq 5rf| ^tsppw- 

*iTETOfera^?3q mmmim i?iRr an^ » w#(ib7)sr5Rt- 

qRTOW'«|*T(*S’qdVcT fwr? \ qjteror^OT 1 «P«i s^irii qw q?T%q 

c 

qRqbT^«ramk: > ars^wTr ' f(s s (Ei< i ^R \ h ciw qqf^icqro 
w ? w^T<fa("« P R? qsqT^^ fsai^cT: I sffer ^ ^ *p**r- 

i(HqOT« ^w # twqT 3i#i icqqrsra^fTFi \ mx f^spsrraftrf^ 1 
^(lb8) qSK^ qsT I ^- 

j !f a ^ ggrr gfq fny i ^^R T fesdlt i 

, 1 . ; i?awfq r*P feaw^cUTg I tiT^ ’SI qT Mqvq*^»anqgiS q q i( # » i ^ im- 


?rm- 




VOL. »!. I'T. n;i 

^otifisiTEr^eFraT?!: I wigfr: 
«TR^rFT. 11 ?l. II 


?rtii'i'-i^F^: ( lb8 ) r?I«T^ I %^ R r g l ?ITEim^ %q 

isnsst sffeq^sqt j ?Pr ?fTsjR#ii gTBFtt: i<^Ti r t wf w- 

7mi fe£?Fftfa ^rmrh ( i ) ?ri'«R«wRt'!nT^: 

?!Rra^ff?r i JR % Rsa[%cr |g^ ^ |ck®WT- 

I cRRW ^ ^ v5WR lc5rt]| 1 fewT- 

wfk( ib9)?rm?rr %% t R ^g r l^gi grusR g ^ i wiiii^W kRW- 
aRR ' * n%!.^4Fnkfe(dR'(d i ^R^I- d J Tg ' feife^few^ r iRt law: 
sfa^ssw^FTOtfa^: ?rf?qw# wr Ererawfwwr qw ifw^ww iiw^wfEawT 
jtfwfwjrwcfRr fwwKTOTw jr «i% 3 I vffkakw w i jctrtww: 

jEFTWRTftr |kWwt fwwfi|hRrsrdm(S^iwT Rrikm^w sRRwfcr i 
wf^w: Idl^iMKwfk ywJWwfewTWwrfefk \ swrw wrwt wfe 

wwtkw ywwf IpwRRwrfk aw yT®yR RWWTWiRrR-#frra 

srikwrfewwwfk aifFr%^ jRrali ^ fwwR tow^p'r wwwlwr- 
wfwWt I fetrif w ' wwR wiipw*wiw1fywTw4\4iwrwTa i sra jr 
ww i R%w w d wr wf wfw awrfw wwas r ^"^ i jRkfRSfWRR- 
wmi «fw. 5T5W ?° cWOTWRi w k w wfainwwwyfwwTw yrosw i awr- 
f^wi^wrfyydrwrylWk non 


^itlarwMl ( z&z )ifBrrfeT \ (i) wfOTf^^rdw- 

y?R wwww w^art: wwawtwiwlwk {z&}) \ aR ewra^ka wffT- 

^T%> mwareay iT'Aa r aR ^ : \ %a gaRwt: mjt^hwr: mf 
Ra gcwig > y i wra r wa ] wa!<a P Tr Rr(2a3 )fa% > aiwraxw) ^- 
^!Tc»iwt: awwk awt: am k a k siai^ kfa ^®?rfa?Ea: (i) am- 
5!R5a tPCT ' am : awiatwamsar a a sRwaTpawk waiaa {») 
sRw a if r aiamtt arAarcaarw: sarm wtr^ (<) at- 


iia 



I l.i.ii.o.s.s. 

5af^ i 3^==^l 

^iS wrr^ 5?'’ 1 g^rfecr 


(2a3)?^Tff i5?!'ffnfe5^ ?dH i 

aro ?f?HtR5s4 snPrfil 'iro: l HW ^ ajWR 

q' ?fif^: ?^TH w (cM V t*'5d4 li tsi'n ( JP^t- 

^^Tfi^nnrai^ 5 #%qw n: f ct > ^ =ar awPTMTfe[?!i^]qT?i- 

I a#{ ^ ;^^5PTFirsq'T<TK I cTsmf 3Tf?3(?- 

wtfci 5RJT#^ n«iH \ 5Fnt!ms5P¥Rii ssmTi Orfer^ss* 
j^\ ?Rwfr(2a3)fifTfei awi ' ffT T i;?^ fwgw#s5rfq < ct^t 
I gfE^^nlJfsrri^ mm ^Tf^srqVcT siw i 
afn^r^: ?i*m %f?i i mt ^ ^en ??riftiTf^- 

fcf \ ff?r apnsit m i 

dfg i ^ i wf t ^wsRif srfH ^nT’iifwf?TRT[?fti];t i irat 


i ■|K<v»in4'»5»wW'(:(»)5rnf% 

■■ C\' „■, 

SRi^ lf?T % I sri^ m ?rf?r%aT q%fcr n sw»t if?r 





€ 5f?pri?ci crat 5f TOrfeWa I ;f?%w 

sriw » cTfrd il ' St ' fSut Ic ' etfa^riiitc;^ . 

i^»«tUicjKit q# mf wwm 9|!T I sTff a1| w^!m 

mj “ir cm?^? ri 5p ggfq Pl»^- 

I zicf; %l 't.'*(ii«t''5!<Si'+ (4 m«<»<=i ((^c^T 

■'O'', f ^ »' : ■■ f *. ,‘ *fc «, £*•■ ..#«>■ ■ - - „ 

^WT^rra'^T ffar » ?!^ ssnro? i ?nf ^nrorn^- 

iT ^ n f^OTRU T il fspftsJi^ f% M»5rr3nsf®ar wFt^w {>) 
s?5gfi?fe®fe€nfsif?ir spirfqw f«TR^?r: » 

■f?-...-.r-' . f* f "vr *...' 

t*n5r I cn^ ?^wn^*r 

%R*rTf'T •4^ 5 ra - ra [ ^e#^f^ y f?q ^ I 

aswarTisr 
5nfeirrt%Ht: 


fsRTPTO^rf^ ^*W!- 

■ ',.'■'■, ■'■."■ ■' f * . L..J...:....:- ....'ff*^ ', .' '■.,i ? ^ >[^.„ j.,. '. 

?tcT 

■■ ’C\, .. .. *%■■• . . ., 

ft‘ ' ^ ' '" ....'■■■ ■'“Sfc", ■■ 

?iT«aT<?iin’R ra??w: I 



SFTSfT (?) (IR) ffc? » 

wTtsq ffrsri?!^ ^mf'r ?r ggxr 

HlfWT: t ?T«5T% ^ SJWT^ ^?I 1° 

H«rr^JT|^ (t) 

5^rr?^rfTP‘frat '451 srP^ \ 

^[??r]w ^trr: (ir) ??5iTf? 

( 1 ) cTCTTfff M *rawm#Tt 5PI*^T!C'«lT^<R#fe 

fsR^rq'; ?WT#E!?rt ( 5|?T l?^cf5Er ?f?r f?«ra^ I 

crar w ^y^gwy s rst a rfa^^T^ !i«ft^^FssRnRmnitar- 

fraw: 'liR^ ^Ttgrfafgrai \ ?d? sumr- 

t Hffwftr af¥n'ffTO!#| ?rn% tr4§r5^^«{^ri?'^?®n;’fn% n w 
I t^^^Tc(r«iarc<^ <f ; m T T#T r JwPfOT fC«PrT ^tes*? 1 

#atw Htfsrftr i^wJ^ 

?r<T% • d ’t gf « grc f g RT 1 % %?t^ i ^ ( 234 ) \ ?tc?ar- 

tfteqTfCTSf ^W r qtS PT ftPPPf cfc^'c^+iP'i'BT^ ?n#w f!#g- 

g f i r 9p ' < T q T»R% I 37«r5srr sot i '^raratefT- 

51# ?wr gcj [ m%q ' ^SRftr^ ‘gOT fWTOTOTftf f »R"RafT^fi?sr- 
^ ?^ > P? r fw rf«[ins?iT1% ?TfiT d??OT5®rF#; OTS#OT^tT f?T: 
i m»<:»»rOTPfOT ?f?f ^rnOTT^s?: 1 sra (i) '5i?f f? ?riT#| crt- 


m arraMr faW Ptot w^- i 





mwmut 





9 ^ 1 ... ... 

— ^ , j ■ 

l^rpTflg TtT^^^*Tfts»7R5R, f ^ 1 


1 2a jrasRPf f;R%?f5^#Fir ^sif^ria' 

%?Tf (i) qyfei|^TfeJTT{2a5 )fe I qcRm^5j^ 

SPTFST wr Tf^ ' gRRH : » 1 IRT § ftp# 

?T?T m ftratiraw ftrafefT# fe^afsira 

?rRR?c##rnT: i 

ftppgt^^cri'vtf# (i) iMftRif (2a5) 

Icm# 1 srrarftrat ?r mw h# l^r- 

5I#fr ?ff fgsiyurailTO* (: ^ ^ 5FRT«^^tf^lfRTO^ I ^ 
• ? ?T ftTOR ^ 'TTT#5f;l5t¥rTrw ?r 1 irarr- 

s^ Jif3®T?n:^raRS?Rftr i ?nsnft #fi«rraTgT- 

I^TR# ^r § RffeRfTvnwrfeftr sFiWRftRisR# 

ifrr^w iftr i i 

STW 3I5®r«TT SHTOl^ld > *#5 yift{^N^r^»tHl^fe«Hir44K»l - 
!F3# ?r# « grTOT sqi| - R^ t cR^T sr#3# 

nRsfi i?s3?c?t!a'SEn’iT?:gs#^¥f i 

• N» ■ ,’SB 

) aT#^i| ?T3n5Wri%<| ^gEcR5TT- 

Ts^iif%i^T<«T%-«3W'Rm# H 1 qcfs^ » n f OTRjt- 

grSFrftfr I #% g!T# a^i |cra: H?^«?TOft#: srmftr <75^- 

fm ^i^WRSRTSi’r: I HcfH^ OTTftrftr 'tn » snwra Tift 

S|5?5W^FEr I 

12 b ’flRfV^f-flWftCpT ^ w: 57 #'^ «ri?rWH I Wl 5#a^5fricTRW 
I 7Tsgii| #1 afCT ?rftT ^iT^ctar ?rt 

?rnR ?Rt cr?^w% ^ tt^cT graf i grfrspR 
%an[n ti^|)-(2a4)ciTTft:i apw ?r?*r ^ 

; iTRTftr nwRanitmnT# ?rilr^ Hft?r»w57 5p55TOar ?ITO®5w#7| ) 
ii#s5TOaian5Rf% 71^ 51# ?R77rartR^T7P^ 

^ CN <1 

JH.* ^ 

OT 'I , ^ 




VOL. XX!. PI-. [ ?\3 

;e??^5T^5T ?T5?P=^W ismfe 1 

^o??fiF=qR ^ ?.5r?f;rw: \ q^- 

?tsi%: tostwft i 

^iiifara ^rftflRT 5j;i^5snf^7,qf?ci?s3r ^ir^r5r^.iOT5r??j 


ftr{2 a 5 )?iTTfen \ ti^ zmt<m M«rt wm 

f^rfera" %s!ira ■wrafn \ fesjrfH fe^- 

!m I arw !7PT?aTf!HnTt«rr ?iPri%[? 3 ] hww ^ fe^ircr 1 
lift iTW ftsirfe ?i"a ftjftRin^ i M ^wwft^r antiroftniHii 
cTW sprcown HfesTR ^muift {2 a 6 ) I 
s^-ai) (l) ^ ■^T WV Tm fe^il i r^l ' H f cil Ff tg g TO 

sfftgfi ir ^ aif^T ri^ !Fg?rcrmm<rr §5i^n^fT^«xn 

cT?r ^sfii^ - Rc r^ w i igffi T > ft?' {[) ^mr®Tftr- 

^TTrft(2a6)ft I 51 fiiH I 

5f^ii5'5ift^[?^] iR^i^5!^fnr4^if«s5#Rr%f^ 

^rTfsf: » 

5R nft 5rr*T suf^R^rfti sfur 

■ ■ O '■■■.,, ■ . 'tN . . ' ' O',, 

^inftftric^iT^ ?ft fcT tpftfUTi I 3rs!tfiT=^^ % 

(2a6)fiiTfti f ft i| i f a ' P ti^w i ii5T RffRoiRnFfRRirr- 

|?l#: fa^ ’ ^Fagf 

«l'?i!fis«ii{^'R:5iniT: I cTsnfi’ ^ iisift5fsRm«rt «y4i«t4Hwv+rRTit 

a ’ OT i ia qT f?r5T: ?i5afH?Rifii^ift^: t ii?Rnra?nw- 

5i#f ipi^l \ i^g*iTlr d~gaiTO5 i '4 M I asiftn: qi:i 5 TO Tft^R^5Tft 
irai^i T^iT(2a6)5iiTft< McMwiwJSTflTviit ir«ift?nRm- 

qi .1 ^ftWWft f Rft 5r3fU > 3mfw(2 a 7)f5Rinft « 

#c% 3TR'5«nirtfe^ftft ftaniftii airosftsq:' 'pKMfH ^raWRrii 

ip^ far ??iiT^ii 3r«?f;w5s^(2a7)9[5fti# ?naii- 



msmm: 


[ j.B.o.n.s. 


gf5ffe'>Tr???ra li ^ It 




^Tr4?r i wgqijifs^s- 


Hnt^kPf q q raR i ^ > qq-o-ara¥ciRf?RT®^4 < 3 p#?r- 

sRTft ?rf»TT% sdli^l^snfinRfJi sn^i 

( 2 a 7 ) fcT « Hf«T%sT^ 5 rfifT%sst%g^sm- 
tr'Tf: {%?!f:l tTcTffTOfJcTWT ^ rRvngrf^mriTl^?- 

?4?r?!I I sra>T: 5?rafs«lfraT^ Erf?iTvT 

^cTW ^n% sr cR^rraftwr: i n^rsrr Hj'R’ar «n% i sr^dfcR^- 
5 ^ sqiqsBjsTqslsar: » settoj- 

13b m f5T 

ftinf (() 'firawifet (2a7) f^fn I t»Hc5!TOTHf«5^ Hfw- 
i2[?f%r]f5r i aa «POTracR%*flf wn4|g^4RR?PH^? ?rT«T h- 
g ^T 44t ?t ^ rRiff wgsni > i^i ' iTOi^qKiri - 

5rf%TO?TTfe(2a8)% fsr^OT: UoH 

i?w < sr^cf^ssErr- 

^ ^*i4'i(2a8)fir% ?RaRsr: i ?rTO}a;Wci«w4i^i4 1 f¥ |5Rcr* 
fe?n®5 I sr^i^oEjHTSR ( f% JRET ypffiy^gttrg > 

( 2 a 8 ) I qT?q^fe r EnRRT I ^tRj|ssraf ;7 I ^^m- 




X mrn- 


ftRnl^TErrfqx^ i cfs^r ^srm- 

ftr’^nsR^r » ai^nrawrfHfssr: i a^: mm af fOT raa fi rir sertIh- 


si^ElEHwsRaiif^alsa^ %g; » cpfet g^tcaftcQivif^ 

PtsssnatETfET I W7 ffr^ f^a’?^iq-«fsEt: sr g t aia fcjrr^ 1 $rRrT^: 

( 229 ) af^rarfer: i af? sftafi'fssrswawi: PRrrsiTOEfrta 



1 in%q=^- 

1 cr^igq^ism- 

fet'w: I STsufq 


cTSSTrarWRT’ wr l 5n?^?H<Wqf1^sstHTSR WSf- 

;iT3?rawr*'<7^?r » i stTot^: \ i^|T a«=v Rfcr(i)^T 5i%- 
trrafH^ i f?' 

fT; I SttriR%i(^l tTfT- 

gr^ fetftfrr (zaS) » 

?fep%crErT vjr: i 3mg ^|Rfaift % 

gr?: qgr cTtn ?m-£iw n ^w^rraH'tRis^: ?wEwwra^^;«Rwif?% 

sR^?n4 1 3ra^oi|cr|R<!fS'«i3:^^^^ ,, ^^treg^tqstc ^ r ^ fq i 

tpcft: fcftsg#!^ f% 3Rq^f5sr5rOT5rMw#?3T 

?r?fTi|: ciMq ^q ' lqWRlfe t: {2a9) I 

3wra^3f’rt?rm5fsq^^^ I frR*ifej|;^ 

vJ^PTOTO I {2a9) \ cPf ^craxRt«5FJ?T- 

Hiaifj ^snrmrwi^:* q;r c qT Fir{' ' ii^mw5^ i cfwr- 

Tlfit ^ I ?TT^ ¥n*?TO « SSWSWi^^g^: I 

s> ■■ •■ 

v: 3^ Wf^TTf I mn (2a9) i Jtsw Wsot 

%RJTO st me n % r l5TO55^?riTPR?«aiTT ft felfsj 
?5raTarf%'OT ^3=5qti cPtW irfe (zaio) ?inf^i H snw- 

'PTPJ 5cit#; I ?f grot S#R1H5^ cTFT f^%?|!^S?rm#Tr- 
^oj srcsra'f^suafe^Trf^ 5M irw 

ai^rai M{ii4m [?a] I^^prwrt: ^:» ac^r- 

stfcnrrat rcjiia a^^a^PR^Rwaara afa a sFaara ?fa aiaa \ araa 
ifa fwfaaTasraafTaaf’ssf^: q^ww^Mica^aaraaTafat#! srTa- 


^ ?iwwi- 

I ^ m 


sifJT: 1 51 


-. - -?\..ir - Vv ."v . 

wrtttf ) 

m ^pirTFri^- 



5rrs HWi^‘^w yE[# ai|5 

^TcW'jJ <1^ ( aai o ) I 

^rff Ic^FfTfrfesrRMr 
fur: 'rft'irr^ ^ct iSKiOT (i) ?rm% ^Fmrff'r ^sraWkw^?- 
^)T?Fr cTFFt^SFir 

sa c\ 

?FTT^'r i fessan^JFsmFT^- 

Bfr^T ft®OT5^lF3?l''f«'HTrFfTsMc3a^ t^fWFftf'T 5#T- 

5IWI# dcSP^T^Td' flT|^: ?F5g?%FinTOT'iF^f?^4tse^ 

ffcT I ^ffWTmf?3TFrf^(w)’ 3T^>Rf ^T: 

ge ^ £i r q 'qq^y-^-TTq'^ w^fcT ) sR^ gy^wnfi iwnFr^^d 

m n^w Pscfe^: g' 1^ ?r ?n5Ha35%FF^- 

1q®5rraTf?- 

q: ?FSt?JWF >i^fT cTW » #^fcrf| 

grfeft «racfH?r %cr wqriqFjTrraTfH i !Ffts?RF:%^^qd i ^ t^wnr- 

N , •W ,■%,, S3 '«\ * <0 

^^^^rwfFrrfd i =5? 

fsRRqrfq ^ 5RF {?qt q' g5 5 ra F ^i;^K q ii n# s ^T q^ ' w^ ^ Jiifw- 

« ■ ■ •■ so 

^q^iqgpffiH I SfilTW- 

fqfeq# 5 I ?f 1 

513^(1 ^ifcOTEit ?r#iTif 

ftsRFJ?!^ I UcR'^frld 

dcPWWIW»T'i||ii»MiqT ?rfH ?FraFI 
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feswn## i ?r3i 

af^sRifcT ^5rat ^?r g^i^fssff^wirsTf- 

wnwf^ntftfcr i) srf? gr a# 

?TfrR!T??w 5ff?T fei^ ff?r aniig s ira^ i c t^i Tssaf^g 
^psu \ aiw m 'ssra nfe 15 b 

ffa sn^it i gyrrwTf^Hssft sinfccffe^nf ( sr^Fftc^nf? (zbii ) i 
irg fwwMi 554 5FRfT^Ei(i sinfccm^# ti 

fpT irf? 5rw ^?irf?f%^Fnl: iiii5TOFd'^T?ifT®fss»H«?wgr|- 
q^^c greq T ^’^ iFfgFSRTm i s^^Ttfcr ?n*TF^ 

cfsrr vt^jssri^TcT fdtsq f^JW f5Uci 1 ^- 
M? (abi) cErrf? I ^{^qF!f5?3[^«t(Sfr'^OT®?[755s^ 5Rtfw>srr- 


g[e^5r5TnnMq-if?(2bi)% I ciFTf'F^ ERtt^^wTssi- 

H«TOT3?5^ ifiVgt HT g^ ^f gg t^ qT r^grig^ « W 
fwf?r I tp“|;sRIT??^cT 

tw I iRifcniwswFR cd^fftnaFT wswi^iftfa %a i if^ 

FPFfnFrf^^qctT aFnFfHa ^JFnFTO FP(W|rd«^<w?'fvn^'^'T’i«?a { » ) 

sTfqssfT asnf'j H5FiT#ai srfi ^ 

ffa I afl'(2bi )aTTT?#a^ siRfer i aflsfTFssjFiT 

Fc^RFTqiriT(2bi) ifa I 'W^^. 

fTFFFf afOT^ fem fe » sffirsr 5Rnp?m?i% 3 ^^ (?) 

F®i^ fai«5: (i) !T5^#f%stFr '^mf- 

F arawflsrasila^ u 

pFaf^'iFfssr^ ?faRida sriatsji^^n^ » ar^^fiftqra'feaOTW 

^ . paif^gQ ' ^ » in<a i F< I *»4[fe % «rra: 1 c!?%t stfa^ wssufa i 

s n ^ aw^isr sswT^riitfacf f ?r«iT Fira: ?T?t?rraa’ 
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i ^ri, [ 

1 gr^sife 

q=# ^ wm( ftf )xfs=5^ ! 

# i^?Tsn355iT%iTRn?Tr: e§:-«T^lTd 


I t??fl^ f?r iRif \ 3F3T?t(2b2 ) ??rTf? ! 



3|] 

^s^’q: I 

if ir?37 if^ vf f3!!fs--nErcm«^feT JTsrr rrw% 

^517^ j cRrfVp^f^ ^5rRRrf7TO!FT n 

fTTferRR^^lTR OtTrS 77fg^cn t^??P5TO- 
aF^ij7ft?gTfe^%frt7T7f>^^ I 3t®rir?IT aMTra Rf ' i T Rtfe fcr ^!5flfe| 
fTifef^ c i TTr ^R T ^fia ' i (2b2)%f5f 

f?n sra TwrfsnTTf I i^ir( 2 b 2 )?!TTferT i Tpara 

. ^C ‘-l*^l ,?%■ ...**•'■■ ■ f**' .f* .. r* 11 I ■ ■ I -..-r. — ^ r^ -'% *v. .* g. 

TOt ^rsrt^F?^^ ^ 

f57f%Trpwrf%Rf?i I 5T ^rrai^ncT qsr ctr ffff*r3«d%ppT » 
fspPKFj \ sraVcf- 

feinf I STRR Wc5TfOT?^TFrRr»TRT(2b3 )fe% I JRT f Cf^ arfT- 

SoSatT cfW STcftfcR^cT I a R fOTrlV TRTTR- 

I ?% c5Wrf^ 7Rl'tdW'7<?i*''K'i 3RRI^7ra^nC?l|T"' 

ffdWrr^HWI 

TOTiq qdfSIR ^Rlf^*?5WcmTR5|if%. 

■ :■;., ■•«'■.,, ' SS',',, ■.,'*%: , ■■■ ■ ., 

RTOW {2b3) fcarjfcni aTWWifiRrifsifiswTt- 

sn^TfwwT: !ewt2t[? I awT ^ ctt: srar#rRT" 

^^prrt 7nsTiri% I =ar ^ ■ femg rr fetmiiw : i 

miR fira^TFffr: T^ffriira IfjgraJRqf^JTfrar i 

I = aT tf^aa ' 4 '- 

tt !TOf 4wwi^ajiifir \ 37^ srfaf^srraw \ w 
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1 ^ fgffeR^rs-^fWfR; i 

?rfe'T4^s‘'lf#fr#,i%-sTfgsi jrf%?=|5r?qwn?^^ 


5ft(2b4)OTff5 i ^«ll^?fsc%«rTO[??rT] ffe: sriarosTfiraJi^fewfe- 
^Kd?m!?n tRanr ?% f^: i ;??ra[s=5 ?T?fn?^OTrfeT \ 

srm: ?Riii^[? 5Tr|Rf^^'d' 5 etoit(?) \ aRrt’’3=5 

iTOf:[?*^| I SRTEfT ?m{?5T|ift^: I frff ^- 

?rT 5 ^s?ht- 

( 5T5#!T ira^f^siT ^^VWcTr cSraX 
n m fe fa^^gP s gg^^a RtT^ ( 3TS!|FJn[?fsr;] CRT ar'fTTRR 
ffcT ?^?n ^ ®Tf5TgTTr#5Rn^ I srcwrf^^(2b4)c3TTf5?nt 

fesqrSRTcTT fe?rsrr: » ar^^JTFTf^Tc?^: I cTRTT: ?™[? 5 n]c?r^®T^T^: 

^<4<?»H'i»d'0l4«<?HiMi: TRTTT^ IcSrl'T^TTf I fe 

fs^RWr: TTS^OT: TTWrafcT %nn f3f^g[(2b4)fcT (l) 

TTraFPc^Tf^iw I arfe 5i#[?#]5r m: warf^raR » 

ar^siT'^Rfe^ ( 2b4 ) cin‘f% I cril^ ?% cPptt srsftfcrfes’Tsrrm 
^f% fvT^? r Tcr%rfi' ' iTy : ^Riar ?c«r#: i ^or f%srf^ tsnf?- 
TrfcPTfRTcJraRT STORIRT ^TSTcTTSTf^ WTRTRTTOTra < 3Tqf- 

■.■•■■■.■ C ■ ' " . ■ C ■ : N 

RT^ 5k:(l)srrc!<rg: Ttc^RTfiTfcT TO lf OTTO : > f?3=sr JT^VoTH^t- 
JTOROtRT SRr^Tf?!^ c^^ ^^T^liit'rra t SRURT ^■W^’TFTRTT- 
mm 'sr I t?cT«srmRr srwrmwrq^T^rrTT^’'^ i § aw viwiw- 


t'J.B.O.R.S. 


WT B^fj: I ?r = 5 r 

5 r?§^Tff srr^’spfNi^ra^.^'T^srfe?- 


frgftfe 5ig?mfwi i w®r«rRFJ 

^roerfe^rr^fga^: [?cRj] JrgTf » 

srf^mR'g w#wiwg>s:m?w (tiK) ffg' 1 . 

;t;t JTHgH^ggfRlfe^ fwfRKSKrf?r%^®w 

f?irT?rf^r«TFn<T i cicgj^TTrgsrFfcT^g^ afiraf^ij ’^ot: f h ffcT- 

%?!■ I JTgcf^icfcT I ^T^^^^'^^^'^«^^^4^^*^'*l^6^i^^t^iW'^d<'♦^l<•dl'MV+(<^^{ii^- 

■ ■V sa'.*!. ',« 

frmtgfiMH 55g!iHs?5T gf^rqVfvmf^: i 

flRnflWfgR<'4mi7?rd*Tgr?gTis fWfcg rfftrfiraT'^fPnH 
|rd%fOTi.«4iiM-=i^K' ?% (i ) ?r?Jmfci%w5r?T g^rf^cf i c^nf^ 
^Igsqgfrgfq^: qJ«TfdyiraT5TI%fq® ;RfqTm- 

Icgf^^mrarWTT ! af5 q q ^^ raqqWci4 ? §cM*)»ii< ^RmgqTSf fqq- 
qqifgiH «V qiq 

' '^-'.'.r-:'.:"... :; ,' ' '.::ji^ .,. ^ . ' :.-. . f: ' > 

I': 

qqa' qgTTir: 5R#rq;##qqt:® ?r 

HggTOTr wRfcr qfHqqFrra!^ fJira » 

?qRI \ agWg^it srgf?®!- 

cfcsnf^l ^3qcJ34rlgq^5HnqiOTg>Ete^^ 
sRrigs«rn%q srwtfd^qi t Roq ^ T fe^ T fe -- 

Sr^ < > W F I T’ fc(Wi 3fl®TO%5TRT ?i?3q'gfR||cgTrfq ?IT5#f?r 
^ %( 2 b 5 )cqTf% l m ^ g fmwtfa ip^; \ t frsq^fe- 
«sTO®5n ^ ?rTsnil*cr i ^t^t ’«gr^ h g g g^ g T' g g q t; ?r5W- 



^?r stf?mT?r 
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?fl?rRTTi?fr%^TTl^r4f^^3n^rf^ ftil^cimr 

SJT^iqs^i’TTiTTf %%: 1 3rj'^r 5r¥f^« I 

?]’;35il^5r^ gmR«rr#l?IT I wf%WT55 

i tt % ^Erfir^^if^^ifr ^^■■ 
^?§fww?ir I ffTJ!?^w5i^|c^wTOfR^f?rffra 


?T?warfirfH i %1%ra ?arTsra5x$%f5T s^^tpi i frr spfeinf i 

SRT'c^st'^dldt'HHldlf^ (2b5 ) fs^STTO \ 3nfe!#T 

?q?5T^: <?lT^>‘t » ^ OTt iRtH 

^af “f%fr ( 2b6 ) i 

^^rfafeijfarrJTraTMr ^:t ?iw^^p^(2b7)?!TTfen swm 

?R#Fr sr?§«rfi ?nstiPH\c%?a > ? n^¥w ^fw(2b6) 

53^ ^[?5ft]?5 W t cTaft^RTT; I ^ ^BTprtJn^ \ ^ 

» ^aT5ns’#!i^aanf:Tfw(^^ ot- 
qsTW j ^ spaRT^Hfir arRW \ 

31??^ ?rf§ rTPT g?|?Rc??9tfeRT STTf (l)® fflt^lciraTO ( 2b6 ) 
arm^Pr cr?aT a^giT I?!|^[?a7n3^^ I ^T i^iSB^qw i Rfe a q a tg r iif tt 
‘H ¥nwHff^ manrfw \ w^- 

Tprr (2b6) \ ap^?f 'grajTfrii i 

5istf^^Tarf»Ranfar ar#rtrrf®r ^ 

s!5f«fnstirFRR?P5artrf ( <TO?n'cnrt?raaanci i ipstr- 

<Traf%£rw(ftw fsRRFf I ar'Pflira‘oflis|f5<iri!i 

5PRJ?^#3PWTf'T ATHT#: ?rf^45klfe I cTf^mr # 

1 ai25%c$al^5T#f^arT^Tra^?^^ 

H#ft(:) f^ i S fq ^i TT g TOTf ^aiqR ' I ?Rf# ^Tm ^^‘arraf mtt I 

cT^ (t) i^tiiinafiira^^rf^WTfei fRsrflRf^ ^ nrowtefflwcft'a''- 
» STBf ?Tf5TaE#nf4ff%5r54T’ ^ SRfTO saTOqacftelcl: 

5n?> af|)w(2b7)fe» ^?gf?r wjaafTOfni^5ra#f 

?piTT?nr ai4;<»ic4 Tfefe* I awarr fwf^^- 

c4 T i% ' ^^<?y»HHMWdlHi^ » ll4it T 5gH I ^'^ ?rPTRTf^4iW?taT H 








I 

^fW#5iR5q^5!7^ ^«i: ^URfiEH | ^ %: 

^e^'-JRS’T^rdf^ ^ i% ^^STF'Fffl 1 

m ir^ '=R?=TOi«n:'ift?w: ^rerf^ i 

1^ RR t^q 9 ?TRra?=srw55PjjRtftr m 


mm I fi7ii^R!5WtiJi(T»l'itP(^l- 

?T3=5r^ (») TOTl^'TO^cjt"«|qji('W('J11^ 
f « ^i t» ‘ s<>TO| r ds rw^ g 1^ I wftrftraHT' Hfsr?#TT?>THi5r wn^ 
?R^TOTf?fcr I 

a ' 5^c^4*)NWrcT^ T r<«H^< T m^tfa^ T TfoScfSH- 

19a i|T?TOT{T 5#rftFrfVmFTm”^ 1 stfi# ^mq'fqcm(2b8)f? (») 
ii^ aaiisds ^wg i ^T g ri r^t ^ \ Sf^qt ?iT^r<?;T 
f^Rq^ ' t^ ^ 5P3tf?sicqrq\qir<{Wf^’STq: I 3R^ 

^ (2b9) ?psrfr^: ssreTOT [? ?r*Pm]?Tcqf5T Hi^rorfe?- 

qrm^TOR qnnr®! I 

?R q: 5ri'qgp q l <%^( HFr^T^qq^>fe » ^ 5rfq?r- 

tlw f %# c ^iq q fe \ iri? vftrRRTt qift hwrt 

§cqTf I qOT<Rgf?:«nT: qf^cft ^)T^"t(2b9)% « 5TfqtT- 

tt: ^fWT5^ 51^: sR#5r 4wt<i=q<<=q!!:;f^Tqmc- 

'qts^ trqfl^ [?crqr?qqT] 'fjqtfesn w(q3\?Enq: i* 

^ =5r jdfriwtftfq ^ m'it(^<4)‘''qd<i«(f!i 



sRTSfTW^ q^qrf^i^^ fqrirf^rarr^ wqsrf^ sfRqr (1) 
q4WiilftdiqqTO4 ’ i ( *^<< i iiivfuwaqiqiiHT qft^#q5iqqc^ (i) 

ipssr H qmrfq Trsrf^qgrfcf 1 ?r«n% grqq^ ( w ) cq qi tqr^ 
qi3g ?s OT 8 pR m cRor RH4ijiiw4\«<>q'4fi riw % « i 

■ ,.' ' ■ ' •■■.. . ' ' '■ "V ■■■ ■ :.' ■ V' ■■■:' 

qaF5 J tI ?TpR4l»T?qT<SEq': ?rt% I 'w4lqq'?n"«iR'-q(?pn carq- 
st#Tra I OT«&vi Rf OTii<T*^ iHi JH i^q^r - i TTfr H ’^tqaifssf^flisiTCcf 
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gr ^ iftirggTfgg{i)“i^gt<T?!sgT- i^b 

gwrfg ^rfuwcgffegd grf^sErRrfT^ [?5n]fT?fOT sRg« gwiwi - 
iTTfg gfg ftsjwfgitxrf fet g h5k?i% i gi% crfsRrwrfggt ggfg 
?n’gT 5rs?gf^: ^ i g f f R ? qq^ g gl?T5g#cfer ?«■ 

gftTRnfg iugfsg%g ggftr ^ gw g i 

fgv5=g u 

g?f5r% ^?#%t 

?{xn%^[? f?ra^ fggfr 1 

irgfg !5ff?33ggT 

'^i^FTt ggg gffg®gw«igs^wg: ii(^) 

ara i?gm«vg*iigrgtcqigM5ir464rg g* ?fggfci^:%gTfg ^TwngRj i 
3qmf5H3%g (ww-)gf?r%(?i?^o) I 

mgit>i|giig[g-#Fr fgfTFg#T gigg?: i 

|g: g?JTf5fg g giRr; {ll\3) 

gfNgt I g gr ^mggnwrfer fgcgwsgiwfawgra i 

g>Rgl fggssngpg ggfwtg: i gr '« t|- 

grFf fggwgj; fewnffg: WFg:’' (i) crgii| d'frai'ggsqMgiigrggR 
i>g 55Pi% WRrHT g » 

«WH » r4 ^ gg w!g#Twsm i gwr g* gg 

^■■' ''H ■ 

ggsgr gr ggw g^fEftggpf gw g^ giegrotgmigi^ i 

goraggrgr^lg i grw [? wgg] ggg^ gwr i gf| i??gg gni 
g[?g]g5° i^TsgViiOT grwgfcfWg i g#gggrig m w? i gwRWt- 20 a 
ggigg i w gg gidtg ^- i^t^^g fR t fggrffg (2bio)fg i i>g>wrg*^g^5K- 







WT?r: » ii3RTf5r?T5c“q^^ ?riwi#nri- 

55^^ cR[ffg|fcf; ptPr OT- 

¥13r«5j%l 

x»«a, ■ 

grrairf?? ssrprferi 5?^ ^ sKq^TfeTstfgw^^^^ i fg?rn:- 

f sfW m : srfcTfeirfr srsifsT^i ^ 

i fJRfW: ifcT ^ TO 

sTcirqt f«: \ ^q ra Fa p FTT g^^ i g^ ^isrfw \ f¥r5t%5TrafF5ra5=^ fsp??- 
I Er grfe' ^^ T^^t’T for t' g i^ ’s ^ i srf tgiW'ifif^wn Rfaw i sfr^ 
2 ob Tffe^ I srsfafT 'TSR^q HFTWm'SCtrffarRJ 

gqff^ I a ^g i iW $ ¥?y4 f???RTfertrf^ 

l ?f arafg sifcf Ftf y i g F gtat 

?r^cfTf5T c^fe'^'iffymflrOTHTpT fTfi > 

<siraTrf?t uou 


T:^T«rFrt 

» we =^ wn^ trtfjrtf^prmfioir 

I45ii'^f5kjicji^|' ^I^f5PT#^'WFr$(zb Io)%qf>TOf*Fmft5p# t ^ 

MsiarftFT ^ftgnfe®5ii fg [ ^% qT wq<^ < H ' Bur^ ^ ^ i ^ ?%- 

(? ) ?Ti%w 5^: I ?rsnrff ^ 

?ra mm ’rftssrt fc ^ pg qg w Tgn^H i 

3r®?Jn®rF'-fTr<fff>£#Wtt ^ cF^WT: q< I FTF qt4 Ww#F«rFfFrfF£|%- 

wTt41?n cm H arara^FJRi; sj^nr: i fei?n«FBT- 

WNr^pf^FIH I MH (4'i Wy'Mcct'i'cg** H W*i*l^'*lc(y'HM<i^'HlSFr- 

smf^r3mTFTf%FFr3TF»Fm: sFFrFFarSf^Tt^nfn^f: ^Ft^rraiifw swm- 

H «Tf<rnfcf \ w4>«(^d% 

cmrf’T 'WFrt 5f srffFst ?Fimi^?4]% » |cft: <74 a ct r irom i f i 
4fe fTRTTSOTF# 
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<T »w<!fi ria i^f cr I tr?wiTM|?mf«r swr^nN ?n#R5fHcr [Tfer]- 
|?gfftt: l qw; ire ffk ?|7gc^ 

Scirat i crfsf^wwJncJPt 

fs?n€f %cT t fiwe^w : i 4»iTq 

fwrTOsrrcT 

JT«i% fTOfrr«^ Ic^ftcscfr i 

?r?r I 

fg i' ^Kfa » s r trR ^[? » c»?fq q 53OT- 

\ qiWlfev^lqi : ^ qrenqq ^cftfs^qT [? ?cft5?tqt]?SRiqT n^qrosft 

Tjqwqqrfq^iTfeFtqfqq^ [? fqg^Tj^r^qqf ifw qiqwi srtq- 


^ fq#^oi # fqfwnRr qqq-eqfjf > q 
q1orat5¥tW srsqql^ cffq crR?5fts5TO5«qfeJTOaTq « cT^T ’qr^ff SRiT^ 

. , ' ■ C . S» .. 

qqcftfir » ^qRS^'s#?^ 'W H Wlcq^a® ferfirf^ 
qjts!TEfH%d^?%i ?ri?5[^«riqq!STEqTff^|5:q%q5^'^^ 
qr^rf^ferfe I HstfnfejwTRT ) 3rf«r ^ llR5Tg®q^ ?sr*^ i 2tb 

cf?r: sRfsj^ 5T ^ t t:¥qmiaTO?r^3!nTS > ^?»Tr- 

T: MqygtT ’ O P T q^sn^ 5l'^5gT(:) 

gWtfa s T qwtlMKp<<i)ig T ^ q^fScqfqqfSRT: 5iq#% « S: 

qWRRT t>ScWriq^a;q*|i>cfld I ’sr g^i^RWr [?q^]f?Tqt- 

5j5renil%^ I H ^ Siq’qsTFSrr^l'sqsS^ STffe: SITSfH^ 1 ff qf ^‘OTfear- 
Siifts«ic«v%T I sf«i1y<«r?i « 

w, [? qw] ^ fqq®r'rcrsfqr(!) i i 






=^ly'■a'l'^T!^% ^^cTTRT 11 { '^) 

ir?T|: H 

tRr% =INi*ic^^' I 

3FT^%r(^TO<TiTi^i=ii-^+^'=s^: l(?.o) 

?Rs?‘ |5 tH^ < sTc^ fef?i»dH- 

fanlHq^) ' gi»7ciqT g ?^ 'f^R’fPFSJFraf |acc<W^?'^?aR%]% HferRft- 
*i| a?qrfe?TfTn5T[?fT]?mH I i cT^wrerawi^- 

srf^TTOHm JT ff '-sra^aH i ar^nTT^'f cRWRsiHTor- 

Z2a HTSRj^^ n >Rm55JTWrFT?gWT^^^ 

^I’^tT^l sf«n wfmf'^{l) 

»srTf?t(:)f5nTracW i q"^matiTOiRWRW& ^ hw 

^ ia^qfwqTsaro m <|rq#it i fHfafe *r«iq«{W'st 






^pq^OTf^f-apmqcfi I ^i¥tqq!«1q53wrfewi3=yi ^rsp^jfq war 

qqja|i|q^i3^fi| ?I|TH ^sqsissft w4«»JiOT«sN-' 

JRf^:l W?qT¥VTtiRiwsq'‘^^^ j qf 

?»«qq^ifeRfsn5^ qrsi:i wmqRWfraRTcj i 

Rs^Rq^qm^nrs i ^q % trOTiqw ffe qroqrraR^sqiq sp#t 
qfod^fHcqtnsm 

oqTferqqTq qjtf^tq: spqicq''^^ I q qr qq fe q a THT 

^ q xxR^RqqqqtRH qfq fa q fqvaxxq^w ftfq 


JRf^:l q?qTXRX?qwq'*qTOqT 

: :.g>_^..:_..,-..:-' : ! ' ; .. -. ^ - >. 
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;fT?n (!) sr^^rc^^-spl'^rftjUT i cf?^TTi«wrTO 

F-Trf?ffr mt> \ ^ =q ^:EMt5rJTT #^- 
?3ir^5 ?i5f?ir'3T^T i ^5? %s«Tf; i«p|5Bq#5rJTRwqf 5r:i;R* 


ijfBrapTMwfHJr45 fsfrcT cm 22 b 

I Je#cilw i ^fa ’ar raiq ii i nl y q' 

q Epqs%sp^5pqWTr^ ^p T cqf w s^mi t ^st qfcTfqfcT % r<?i 
vpm- ifegsart: m 

fHri ?T?q5iRra 1 ctr ■ar ma i ar 'atr- 

TO^ga m q TTM 5m I ;rm^ i qra'i=q ' Msammq 

if!*qr«far ^qf5’?tqaftqTOr art sfrstq i^lOraffw 
mcimapf' I ?Tfe?%qfT ^c!%q qW5rf¥rm^[?q5Tl]caara- 

aTFTT JitqmmTtfcT « af ■^W5iaWMi< ' -d< T l^> ( arff <| H 

mfm%spwifq ar#Ti ' faarq i m ^ q^rr ^faqfq 
srffmai ?w4 : 1 srat^an^rm^stamilqcqlq 

NS# 

W fqir*5c^cafTcT Sfaftapm cTWr- 
c^^crRFnfVi^ ERarm ?% i am psHs^ari^ sr*ft«mr 5i3?^ 

St^ > ^ 51 q«lfl%McT %?T| I 5T af fq;WRFfT 5 tm!aR- 

(3ai )§T \ 5T aq5CT%q'cl?’^!qm araRTO^r^ira ^5? JT^wSiPFlt qr 5Wl»di 
53^*5^! fetril SFTst qqTOTRTOf: qaftapTOTW: SRtsTffS^cfpcT 
fiT§r hsuh m snftmarcl^i w 

5rs^55''crT qwmiTltot ?cirt:i mqfpRmfq ^rsnf^mql^ 23 a 
c3lari#fErf*rt?r^ ^<4t5i^4>w'43 ' faa sn^i 
i^az) (i) gr 51535^1 ?jat irar aanqrmxr fc^q: t smmmT 
«inwRq1% I pqiacT I a^cll^ 5MT^st 5»wm- 

3^ M mm: ^ 5i%n5!t 

mK^^-tufMdHI*!*^ snitmi qp 1 *^ 

SRW mmmarjTrrfr H t^sRssw ciTSWtarR^par sRmRr 5TOcfH^ 
^ifiS'WtiMwfq 

j%carfw%f(i) 3 T 5ia55ar 5r^aarar?rmi ^fErfHsrrsrr- 






I 

ftg’gSF?? JFTS=^5F (l) ^ 

JT I eg^pms? t^qjfei^T cTT^S^ 

1 srT%?is|’ 3 ^ 2 r!^ iTcW ?r%RrM ^??tI^t 


sq^=srt%% ?qT^ ^T ^ 51551^ fffT 
a|f ^ 5 == B [ ^ \ W: 5 t ^jf^RT cr«Tr ?p|?Fl 5 i^^g[^';!M- 

CTfw^gr: ^trgriir fR TC s^ : I rfsr wr; m?m: i|!!ii%rtrf^T«n7ff^ u 

»^'Mir5{<il«i«^'ra3-ar\RT51«?: i ^ !gn|5q'i!^iii4c( sf{^ ^rfesrfw » 
jrf^g^gSFcf ^4^44^.fiM4|gH!iy ??qf^Rlo«i4'iTf 
a?ftr q I cPSTifi q' ' i ; 5r aTO^i<tf)€ididi^'»M4l4dd?^( tr ?t ww ^ 

'vr®%cTi 3Rr =9 ^3 

sHTOTcf I SRT f ?rsfqT%3 € ' a^> l? RdRs»<mHI€ 'T«r%q3f5qH 3 ^ 5qf3 

23b T(?) 3 gcm^i 3 ^%ra 5 ?T 4 ®?awf«T qfr ^s aar ^at^ i 

^ 3fe ^g ? g w<i n ft 3 «n^ I %grm F^grr- 


ft35f33 3 ?tT^ ?3T5T I »y»r g %5Ryt ^WRf (l ) 

333 ft 3 n¥i? 5 T]^Tf 35 n 3 l(:) 5 ?qmi 3 ftr 3 ^?R 3 333 IW^ 5 ??W 3 = 35 T- 
ftTt3¥3 3R?33 ( 322 ) I f?r: (() ^ iOTTcdr^dldi 3T ^^^ 3 ^( 323 )- 
sf%?rr 3 SR^ 3 1 33 ^PfTf*R 33 : l fft 3 ft*f#- 

eg fW^aTg f 3 f 4 T 3 3 ^ 531 ^333 33 ?% 333^3 T ^3ft 3 ^ 



3 « 33 T 3 f^ro 33 l 3 f 33 WTft 5 I« 3 t 33 T ft^><i 33 i^Tfts 3 i 5 g< 53 ^ 3 ^ 
3|^33Mt 331 3c3 333T{3T)53Cf33!«3T 3rf35t^ 33lft33- 
3 rE 33 (« 3 T f 3 g 3 T 33 S 3 >tor 33 ? 3 T 3 ) 3 : 1 33 Tf| 3 S 333 f 3 : 5 r® 53 T- 
dl^^fa'ftilfe T S gT T?3I 33T f^35R3r: 53lft^3333c3r3 « %f3g 
3g3T3^ p g T t?3 33T f37S3ff33^g^3fft5J53T: I 3S5rRftTO®g3t3T- 
!3'<r3T313 I 313^ 5p3H333?T35l«3T: I 3% l?3 3g lftg r sg T: 3f3 I3 T- 
3 n 3 g 3 T 5333 T 3 f 3 \ J? 33 n 3 c 333 f 35 lft 3 33 R 3373 ftr^Tt 3 333: 1 

3 f 3 3^3SS!HTr3 i n^ft3c 3'r g I S t T ft^ l S^r^ t ^l ft (323) ( swftf 3ST- 
3ftt 3?W 3f|;3r3l»3 513#: 515^313 3T3Rlftd^W3l »Pfl3 
24a 3 OT^®ft ^ j | |y< ’ »im^r 33 i r 33 ^ ft^lft # 3 t m- 
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f^r iw lf^ I ^ (— ) f 

( ?/f^/%.‘ ?i«:r? ) I w^JTr^?§5efl%l^5r^!5i%^?r^- 

m[ ? ^]^pcrTf5r]?^if5iftw (i) ^qTf^^^srr- 

«?% 3015 f ^ m5?srr'Fiff?r, 

?T''5^ 5?T5rfi^T4fr% i ^ 

(l) ?l =^ I 


5rti% f OT: I cTcTFar ^raTS%5F5RRf«r differ: ^5flRr%IT- 

snwftr lftiqcSn'5^T I 

jra^'Mr ?i^»Tra«?T5iwr 5TRRTr^^OTDrt 
j^^s^ssrr fTcr ^^wfcTi qsRrfwcd%ar^!TOF§ t p ^ r^ ^ egaij 
3TOr f% ?ifTcT \ w% w iwrt 

ftisjjt I gfs%^ gp^R ^?n I 5T?#!T 

^ (g|)ERTrwRf?n 

(qrW^: ?i>fR^) cRTf^r ?pf5^>r 1 % ?3M?n wrpf «P«t- 
r^TpatTfl STWn?fq’( 304 ) 0817 ^ 1 * Hyd^T[?^]^^»<{WtR|^'- 

m ' rtfWiyi^l Tr: Totht: iTOT: I ^ WRTfeffsg'Rftf g|^sftT#arR ffoT: U 

5iPTM?#7rrT^ » ^ ff jfrstRMr- 

f% \ '77TT«f 5#7«37fcT I 

c4m wft %{ 3 a 5 )feffri ^rfi 3 #p? 5[%5T ?%i 

M*T( 3 a 3 )?irrfeTT 1 S^WTWRfffrtw cRR^?rr: ?TRfsqf: 

^ ^psiT^^RTEdR I 37r|irr=c5s^?^ szt^itorit^j m\ 

> cR ^ 8 TW fflfHTRSRmsater 

wr f^Rtapm tir: i 6f?t5^ 24 b 

8rf ftrw ^74^ ^ RTfe rt I spFRsr ?rif ^ 

5t5arRf f5PTt*ft#| fgRT^PRTflRT % TOOi if^SS^Wl^r 


zja 


} grT3n=JiTEr: [.t.e.o.r.s. 

^?T ( I ) ^«rt%lw«r2rTfw#fT 

^PrT*?t?Tf ^a:^5TTf^| 5TRPlft??Tr?T5#Rt'4I'^ «?^'Tr: 5^^- 

1 57^5 JTR ^rrs^gp’ (— ) 3Tlg^^^«TT wmm: 

I 5rfe^r4 ^eRR^TWttl 


frim ^ 5pf5itw 
*Ftra I 5 Ts?tr^ Oms^ ??in^ I ffrfJT- 

(3a6) <?R^ ro’ 4^ a7iqqr cf cm^*5T5?f!T!Msf«T 
^arrfejmrsra^ I i srPr %(5a7)cmfeTT » srr^prrf^R^- 

?jT«(iifeay«n ^<srp?f3t ?TOaiTtRT«?5%T i 

FTf f%ft«TTWrrnT!H t 3|TErq%?r !)T«|JTl1% SIFWt- 

cfteifFTOfiFr; I 'Tc: snfi PT %(3a7)?q%%^ ?r®f ^PR^^ff^rtscRT 
wnr; t fegfFr?n?R7f^csT?rr 

. , , s» 

il^ I JTrarf^ 

» ?r«nr ^ fsrd^ i ^>?isRTO??tRT«pj'- 

53ir%mRT?Tt ^0Si ^TOErifr ( ^ Wm^ 

?ro?rapcj% 5iiT^'B-i;r> ^?TOnRifsnft srTT®r 

HTJtsf f|#5T spR^ ?iTitT sr^WEtT: StspRpn^^Rif^sqfw H ^ 
3?F»«ITf%?ftF?CFpini^^ (0 JPtT 51 W°(T^: 

5RTcft^: I 5r«n ^ FRFmT srpt WtWi- Wf?- 

wits(%fw?^«rRT fffr 3En<Rnfi^ssr; t i^^wrsrrPr^ jftsqpiwtir ^- 
«58fRFRT l amtrPFnf I Vi|i»5^lfe^r (3a9) X 5J5E#fr 

wfHrmfe i wRRf ?ri| ^T g > n § ; gpRf^*feEy Mfe T i 'TO'tt- 

src?ra f^- 






^c{i<im»:Hie(«>T<4ww |f9vJT??fflWT3f5inwr ?3rw?rw<nrfncT i cr- 
!^'q«T»TOTi^'JTTnTrHi;OTS^4l?5rf^ » ^saw STfU'WgTWw Msf: I 
gflTCq>qfe; tpi;; STT^n iRirar ^ HR: ?IIIH 

(i) ^ w rF^ rg i^a i ^ sr irrc^mM #53W;i 

ftijg W$HT5rr^ ^sanfcftrin^ I a?qmT^: SI?3T^W Icf: 
( 5 aio} ^?|: ?RT#feiin t T gqaqT^^^ !<3 ' ^W I ST^qrf^f^TOf 
( 5 aio) ( ’pTJ4W'l^f?T?^'mra if 

crts^lfsr wfef^%%?T 9^1 ^(^)^fewii(i srfrro^ fq^rr- 
^(vm frftsRsrfcRFti \ ?r Pr'- 

ifeoUld^^uf HRlfqS®!- 

:q«r55«^*ft5r ?f?T ?Ffqt I aifg^qrroT?^ ( i ) ^>iTsra|l^r SHra-|«TO?5^ 

SI* o 

^ I HH ^ H^rf'T #P«rFrRTHR'is^«# » ^ h as^- 


'pw«rRrai|T'r ^ ■ g t raa ra ft ?«?.* t ml' 'a aHTOsarffa 
5f*nOT|fa afOTamt fR: i aw^snf^aHtraa^r^wmfiR: ?q^zqrtr®«r; 
?^feq;i5‘qraa|fa i cmr as^aRr- 

a|sfa q a aa T ift ?<r ffai alam“«aawR?qqn^tqf?faf^^ 
#!3fW'|%aTH«r=r'j«(wR^ SRRorfa a^sf: i arnafeaqa aR- 


a«n^®®p>paTa \ a ^igqw iT [? wtrj^r^ at#a a'fgatsaafa: aw q>w- z6a 
fagaw f w aaj a !if gq f T ^a[»awaa^a nT » awr? aaaJfaa nw»wFfa- 
atsntwtaraRTaarfe^ ?PTa^5riawW aar srtaarRr fsasarfeiwa- 
a fasna^ ' (») fafaaa^q afeOwat^rfrararia aafa i «<i^q(4W- 
aroaTaatawfarlaai?^^ ar]^ i riwi^fraala i 








[J.B.O.R.S. 





^ « 5ff§3%fT 1^55n^ f^PTTTO I 


' ■ . ' O V 9 

sttw 53rf^x(r<'iH I ^ i s^ssra^rr Jif^riRr ^Tf%- 

%r> Tf!? W cTcT gsqsa^StRf ^FirRJTtFrpiS: ScSrIs^- 

SON C\ O '«V 

^ «TfTe®5^ I 5?^'S5cf ?rfif ?rrR'^!aPf » 

EfsiT f| we#ar5®®ra^^" cr jftsT^ERfcrsrr stf?mRRr ifar t sigfcr 

f(>qH>-q^®(i) cfH 3'*yT’Hiviiw^^MircraTf?r § wir 5ni%- 

?n^3nT>>r fen'miT)-?=5S!Tf3cr^5>’gHR^!s»wi #pjt- 

cR’^f!TOJRf^%%?T srlfmraw ff?r 

I 3Tij?i!6S:g=bi;:c(4J» ^T STcaTSa': 1 fefcTfl (() ^1»I?P: t 

StOT: ?TO^*IWT<4'«tIh I SfW =gT?TO(W<1 HT 
5rcft%: 5i>5'gwf»T% rH«nfww«n5fw ^ 

p«i'<5»iR«4 ^?gr gsq > g r ^faty:fag yt i ^ 

f,K<Jii^iwjq<wiyl»rra i 5rc^TSTwq? iT w yq T g;% ^ t ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ 

\ i tit § %tfw*<f^6Si- 

%3FRI^«Tr > ffg 


rrpi3W*hK«l|i)%»iR=9 
SfTO-^w'if'r H?siw*rt ?se i?$cr3f^r srfa^i sw?! sm- 

I - 1^ tf ^ r l'*1 

cHcrat ’^TV^ q ^ asti I 5TTf5Pt% 

fq’stwsft'ipw^ =ar 554^ ^ifarfa^wr 

3sqW8Rg:Jl5JTOT- 






1 ?rw#sn? 5 sra's*nw s«<t 4 1 anBWRt^Rmif fsw? 
uTcf: ti^KiW ^ Hmfesff^>w«nfira- 

g g tt # H g ^ ?“B 5 ra?Sf% 

*)PCR!r I a ' gH ' IT ' W tHir«t!i^^%^t ^- 


!-r!f?i^TOBapr« 


!7^WTO?TT5II^ Hr^lTSlI 5:^SiSI%rTlf^r Tl^s^R^T- 


IFITO!^ I ^ ^ 


4 ?Pii^ ge^F|5> % I 27a 

c*R^sq^ f;irar#- 


«i4r?r5J«fts!FW: 5ra^ f?ra^#r setsct: 5#f?»PT awR sarsiri^fi^- 
cS|'y«5arTf?fiFq' l ^?W?5T l ^cRPFtT 

fv{^rr(a^c^<®»frt«WJRi'ii w fsTfffr: (4b4) \ ^ 

jfirfef 1 ?rafiT ^ic^ra 1 cRT xT ^ ?!% 

*% ■ ft ft ■■, ■ , ■■ s ■ . , ■ , 

?r^®5q^:?infeTT gt> ^q ^; 5 qn iciriwmi: i 1 

nfir ’ar ?arvngiOTfemT^ar^ sra Myarf'^fe ^girowRirT^- 

' \ ■ ft . , ft ■ . ■■■ « ,■... •■ 


*RiH ^ nwm a^TTf^ffcftsTRj^n^ a^iT 

rtsS^^^datl^ I afOTRT- 

4 Frm 

aTjrf ^rftT % ^ 1 slnspwfes^T g 

^tnyrf wlgrmfe r 1 ?nr%wr^¥''r®r (aif^pra^ ?R'i)lfcf 5 RFn?|ri 
?r^«jT cfi'ciraq^iRtfeq- (3ba) 5 % wsft ^ffat 1 

I W *r fd5iPTf?Kiit 








I s^iw^cfr 3if? l^gr?5ErT''3^Tfj?^^^^ i 

^ ^ 3T?2T^;!i^W# ^'TT5'I^?#, ^ 5r?eT5???FI T%t5^ 1 




frl^ i ?r Fdi ' <?» T s- ' 'ei ' 

g^TOwRrM i«HRcanac^^ar3=^ ?T#i fi#- 

^ TOTcf I f?q3?Ic*rf5r*t?cR^: 5p: 

I f«ra5%?tr?T ^JRFt^Rft ^ cT^cT \ 3|ST5rT 

28 a ^ sFPmft 'spft '5R®ift ?r cTm I ^^Hfsfcirri 1 jt: a^q-wr 

( 5 b 2 )f*J?qTfe» ^ Titq - OTSf^ m ^■4¥'JfM«Jp4'ffT^«ra' I 

TR =#^ ?r: sjR?RR^5ra?w^nCTrt^ hrr- 

N 9 ^ N rs N 

*reqraRMTiRTf ffers^K^ftPr sztiwr h ^ IRifem sTtf?- 
5T^ \ #€f%®nFr^5rrf5ftTRRR ?nsR%fe^- 

■> ■ ■ o ■ ■ • 

( FTT3H?sn?TW?FP»Wl’T ^ ^R’TOrTtWR I 

aWRcSramW fRcF 3TJ| > 5T =^ Sf^ZTSfTFTMFT Wm^^- 

«TW ( 3 b 3 ) gai'ra^wiRf^i^ ^H'cTi sffwrs# 5 irt 

• -tT*! ■ - . ^ > F».. 1^ •\.f>. . , ' t\: r^.tT ' : ■ .. .ON' r> ■ *h r ^ . . 

^n>3TlcrOTR( ^ =?R '^ffiTjcSlWRn’RT I •f1^«n>5ITWll5T ^ 






\ ?rFT ^tTjr«OT ^cfTtFiR ( >? ) » 5 r^ #5#- 

W?far ?rrai% > 

cREtRSffe: HTSRW feSs’t^ai^ I a^WR?nR®«T^ i^SRWCRRH 
frw!®# H f wfn# feJT lipfsR^Rfef I » H^arflRTsaJ- 

!mmTvn%(*r cRfR%% (1) 3 r^«!?^srJTFr^FT sacftrofft- 
(3^3) I%« STSRTIIFRR^ 

?imif » w&( F^^rrafTSRj ww fnl^ 1 mj- 

JTfRrJ^ !»R# ?nf¥5T =etRlri^sfefRm«Rj SRT^lftrTw W?aRfRSr%- 
^ 6 |'W«Wi|’^!»r® 5 f I t!^ f^?a^%SEair«R SrTcRRT SlffTfl- 


*35f I IRT- 
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^RT; 1 nr^rrrn^T 

oTT 1 ^ TW I ^Tfrs?? 5 nR: 

?T ^=?n«?r-# 55 g?rg;R (;,) mi 

sr#i?^ fetR^{%f^^p: 35 rr?n 7 ?j^tHT^rl% \ =g^T- 

L? RT ] iT^grfeiT^^ I ?n ?ife??fisT 3 i? 5 W 

m wmm ’aT'^^fei ^^i 


?rfTf?rt fTf<cair<R i ftwrf^i q^p?iNfe(3b3)- 

» 3f?r jTsr ST TjrrR^rnlR^qsWsTTR: i 

iftf| JRI TTT9|^ ST HWrfET ^ ^T^Tfif^ Sf#7Tsr^RTTra TTT^mrflpn^ I 
JifeJTW 5;?KnW: TT'«lvi5't!TM ^ ST msrq[Rrlf5i;-!^ § TTTRT^IHSIIH^^ 
srr^ I stCwtt?^ TnTRRfn:; wrf?(3b4)fcr cRr^an^ 

ttfhiWtt i ww § i sr ttctt- 

(3b4) ?f?T> fcT ( m m- 

aOTt rs Tf sTcf Ms=^??f 5Tc®P4*^'aT% I TTc^^lH^ f RSTOt^ 

*r#T \ u 

ST f 3 p 3 ? 3 (^ 4 lif.w?r TrrstfTRr i 

TT^= WT^Pr TTPTWffTc^ II ( n ) 

f % ' «y^ I IpSt S(«n*!W fensRT 3rf%[f^’f>KW s»3|RTS5TOST sp^qT- 

M’WRfrsRf *!( t 't’T (Pi d5®l TItTtTT?S!|q^rcrsTl% 'hK'*( I 

qjqitqssT^ ^TtfcSmsJ^Ww %f?n ipTftar f?5IOTI^sfRfT#5TSTHI^- 
fera^»W ^ ¥TOr: T#g«T: TRlcTrafTf^fcT W^Wdr^f ^ < 


C T ^d W I d.«l ^^SWdrdMWlRidrsiJT'Tt^^: I ST |4 ??snf% I 
fqan^ ?% I T!%3r lITs5fqiHT{3b6)*rsqraT° 29 a 

i r m nfe TOT T TriRrapsRTffsrr Ticft i spstw sRrrsfti 

’WrsiT TTTsnrflt 1 %®lt t<e(<{^dWdd ®Trf%: fifqHT 1 fiiTfsTq 

qW qf S^tCT TR^^qsqKssTT^RftWT ^wdHr(3b7) ddlW? TTTSftf- 
Tftfk «fi< S T T firo<sCT : « fBfflRTWT 3 |W 1 ^ 51 ^ 5 n 4 T?iRr'#- 
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I ^ feNlf i 

iwwm: wsr^r 

[?5r]%^7Wf?2rrft^si4fe5!TF^r?: i ^ ifes^r^i^^r^ 
sqT'!?5?T# 1® 

^'ngm'4f^m; ?T=^f5??fRrfff^rflw'7rf|''7w #, 



fW'lt 1 % ( 3 b 7 ) <T?,W«fl7?5fs=lM? < ?rfWRT HrTm??c!5f- 
«T 2 *fr: f% 5^5r: 1 H^rtfce 1 ?TOTra?- 

H'fTR? ?% t a%^ 5Tf§«T: ? 5 r TO?<Tc4 
u srr^TWsn^ n ftr«3??44 ^- 
qn^t: WW 2 F ?fa sffH tt ^scrraMsff ^ Tg aY c^fasT wa i! 
^1 ( 3 by) fcT t^a’gyft ^T a rrac ^^ - 

4wR4c(<;ft 5Far«Tra^41?T^: qrR’irR'ilfqraTff?: srrar'irrfe^Rft 
^ 3 ^ 1 ° trar|S(?r fqostftwT?fFf«T OT RmR ’ n ’- ^ 'cr: 

'-v «••*.' ■ '}r^ '' . :.'o ;.:' ■ r» rr._..f>..,- ..■ir> -..r\. ,..,r>. : . 

Wc^l^WF l?rapf t^i!TW«iy45l l«ll‘oiiivj( qw 

?r^ srw’’^ 1 4 sn^rrTO'tfw(m)^w®i^ » ^wr: qs^in- 


- c r c^mm ' gr y aB ' %fejaTt 3TWff^ HW SFprfWrTI 

q' gptiffss# \ sTcu^^nra [? ^^tih] ?wrwfeat4t?q#c4fwT- 
^ (3b7) ??in|» 3 r#rM«FrT( 3 b 7 )femfe 5^(1) fEsrrfcrsr??^- 
?EMIfcRffn^« ii#(3b8)?inr?^ I jRrtsiifJivwqnsj'q^’T* 

^ 'gtorfstf I =5r 3raar: m ifa \ ^w5fT«if4 

m^cWlr ^ sqiwcrr- 

(3b8 ) I cT^ sn^tTTS'-qfiWra: 

f?rf# f^?T4iftS5l^qa(fR® 1 % 5F?®(%cT^l 

fff: » ?r qw arfRdssi^apisn^ n %sTf^ \ ?RiTf| 

? r ^ r fqwr^W T *r4 ?TOcftffr 

flRrsrfw wt(») ^ 'anfT 55 ftsRT?nMT 1 ?Rjr sqfw?7^ 1 
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?-fe?fFsrR?j?roiH [X? 

I ^ § f^W 5 ?Tgci 5 rf 5 sq'^^RprfH 5 »^ flr«?rf^ l m 3 ^- 

I ^^T^^■?I 5 wfsw^ 33 J^lTFr 

i cisirfq ^>sfir- 

ot: (!) TT f| °- 4 a 

wmHFr %q 5 FVT: ^e? 'j^^RTgwfsw: ( 1 ) 

i;f^%wr%? 5 r 5 -q^?iv^>Tir 5 a^iL^ 3 'T^¥n^. 
qq;^i4t?r wi ^Ni:fpfrJ7T^’q;i sstp^qr^rTf^ 

wfe^f^ sqrr^: I ^ t!:ff%5?[sgq'^5?tses-?iffR- 



srai^ 


■ _ ^ •'^s^ g; * mmrnmmk 

^ sff g s qgr ^Rfa t t ar i ^rws^sPRstra ^icanw* \ 

^ ffir %?in 3^7 ^‘tf^;( 3 bio) ^^spT^^wtTi’T- 
gi< inai^q<jj;¥ ;; Rq«v4 TRT > arw I 

RTRT*T‘<TH ?^|ct^A«<»«|'^'3*‘4tsif f p: ?ITfl!<'%9?ira ^1 !T|i!( 3 b- 

io)fmfe « ?OT ^ ?REf ;gf w g^ ^ ^?r 5 R*rw 

^sRmr'fTsnssROT i awr? ^5mp^ssRWT- 

f?«T#a^ I grf^ ^^r®35r- 

|OTp«'JP''TO'VJ4qqrc(««ft- 30 a 
?TR: » 3!?r: #1WP<ftS?ST3n1'r «'WR- 
T^fesSfRy cRTM ^q? 5 lssj?I«>>T!n^ sri^W ?% 

iers^rcr^sR an^ « h wt 
s ^wiwa f : i frit 

I wnrmf siilTfTWPff JisrafawiTf: 

?fwiHrrg> #«Tai' i sTri^TPr 5ri| ?r ?Trs=^5ft m 

5®^t^i^ar fesscftwpn^ ?(5?yEprrf^5NTfefH wiwRr \ 5OTT 
pfwr i|ai'i{'i|q»^-¥fti«?o!icffRW fw®w( 4 az) f% sqTT'H:! 

>1 o « 



3ob 


] 


ifTSPiPI: 
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[?f ^95]T5rt^^raT?ii ft^^??m.%T57rwT5i: i 




splftr^STOsni: > ?TS^ SForsiT Ijf? «|1k<!^sigygrTi^ 

■ 5T f%?Rr 5W?snwm ^ 

\ qgss? ?T% 55IT: 

srtiT?: Sf'TOlgwfeRT 

wVffT^’^cTRTra^ {? 513^]^ I ^(4a3)cJnfeTT I 

I3[?lcr ^TT^WT^: I 

3i?t<i^o<iTi?gVg' OTTt 551^ (i?^,5riTPrgTf%%:? q-fi:o) 

fcsrfwrstmRTf I ^«4Hi (4a3 )6!THlr i ifSREffgfer crwrfer cTsnr- 

H FrrfeT^'iTTf?^Ttfi(cT: fr^Tcft STWl: I 

srfe m to: [? 

*P5^flRl]fe^ ^TT55^^f3;t^ jrf? gt ^ I 5I^5Sf- 

!Tf?=!^*TOtfeTOW#f > 3TOT #? 

iTO#=5TO TOqffeprigfw i I 

5fi ^ fTOTiia!%®grfiT% s ro q rasM ' {») i ^^Ruti^citt^rctc^d snf i 

^^r3?f)'{4a4)?!nfe I ^q?n?#ir q tn ' N^t - 

STO??r‘?sr I^TOItf I *TfW: I Mto- 

TO?tT^ ^r^fcfl’SftrfffrJra ?^^#?T ?TO“f35^?ira 

g;R^rsr^'g«^ORre!£fi?RT f% iiRTI ?JciT 5# ^TWRlt SETTHT: lf«?Ht- 
S^ § ^Ilct ?fe firof I ??3=TOItR^#:T [? ^#t] ism- 
spapf fesi5^«TrfTOi ciTOf WTOm str^FErsarip^ jrfH 
Mr M|:i f?TO¥5ft?«n’'«tTO\' toMt Mrt«ir: i »r: sn^ (i) 
I rppifpMr II *151 *ra srowysrifdlwiRf sznrfew^' 
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o55Rn^| ?ii5?ri?^rft i 

crT*-g<T3W ^ WS^’qq’fFf^ 

w^5?t‘'‘ ^%?WRiri 1 i m 

fg;w5T fs swnjj^r- 

^57 ^qrg^i fr irfiTR!f^fqif%?[»7Tt 


IFT § sraw sqwcPi a'5JRtft?*r«Vsim^ §f?r \ ^(4 a 5 )?in?irar^: 1 
a H crmtt 3!^ I f3f: ^rc^iwTFn- 

i 3Fnfq 3(^^®%3|qs?f55q^ ?«sq%cRTcF^ 3 
t sRf^(4a 5 )?3nf?i ^rf? ^^^Tctrir- 

?Ef5q% SlT%f33HTW3n3rF^^ I H ?T ^- 

I » fcT: I 3TFIT5tf| 3]gq3n:¥rR?lft 

^firrar^ Ipfer srensr^ ?fw s^n h'st 
I# grit fgfggi ?g^?Tgfg^stg35*w^ 
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W] 


I sr^T^!j#R^ mm 

?i!^?5r?7TW^prr it: I 
4b mn^i jt 


f?ftsf?fi: r 3nrR^^ % <;ffraTO fo iT ^ ^ I n flt^ ?l#SETOrEfS^^ 

smrimfeT 1 snciraw^ffraf^ ?iff Tnracftfw > 
? rr c q~sr cq -OT M"qrf%^TT^( 4 a 8 )fw(i)^ ^rs?: i 

4y?>T{^w. I wi?d^cro^ra;H^5^^5H’'T?«3r c^’iw- 

f4*5jfczg^ I q^ira «i64s(Hl«lf*1i|rw^fe'<45qT^T?^§?^^ra ?r 

iriHi rPF^ 1 %ffgpPT !ggr^ ^|g<fei 6 iCTra<* ' M^^K 

swTww M ^rar 3 m arra: 
\ ?fan% m ?r ^rfParar: "T^wraanwr swtot ^frf%?tai i 

?IW^ Wi'UW WnartW^I’^RW I TT^ g^cigia i HUii 

^wff ?rrfd»i ^ajf^ssRt fqar ^qt ^ 1 si#fr ^ i ^lq^ar^HM^v^g^iafa- 

, 'O NSi ■ 

52 a 5*nl?T®fi^3«RJOTm'<f*Tr'T aranf?^ fr srto'- 

^Fqrar \ %*pc«nmj4r«'siH fsiH ffnif \ ^ » qwm- 

apRT. ?r ^ ?f?r ot: I 

wFit4<ll<'*»i4iir<fw sRimir \ aaft^TR p: \ arsRrRTfe%Rw?5T- 
srf5WlOTR^5^^R»iF?f5l?T ^ I *tan ^ TTOSfa^cf - 

» pn ^ sfftrraroang attNfearo^^sr? 
, wrra^; \ fgwtroTsqi^sanT « i wyf y^^- 




voi. \M. rr, ni 

^ ^ ?T f??Fn ^ ^ 

^f^sR^i^sRR^sr, 6 
IJTRl^^''?; wN5;?=!rf i 

!OTa53jTf^d'<^T-fT 1 

t ( : )5jR?nR^fmw^ 1 #%^2reR?r!??f5|gTs?fW2r#fe=|- 


5l{sW: I 3RWT vjgcqon^ ?% %?I| (l) STW ^ 

#5iOTTO fT?€iwf»R«ffwwra ?Kinf? ?r ??ng;(4bi ) at’ ^ uwiq stb^’’^: i 
cfR 9 cOTcrrat firT? ^^?TO |? fg^jsRm ffe \ srf'T %- 
(4bi) cmfejfj'cf^swi I jj^qrvnw: I 3?3rRftRE55=Er ^m f a^ raV 
?^cTfe[f:'' (t) ^ 4%- 

aCT«nsfci((BiSfi^ ?R?r an^ » 3roqwr|;^?WFr(4bi) ?% i 
n Eti^siw|“^?KrH ’atTF^s fef|: \ f^farasqg^n^nfwsTO 

?f?r 43^1% I rW oiic44W^'*,^4Wi4l®<4til: 5RW »75Tr ?WRj $c4t 45^ (?) 
feshprawm: wm: I ?d®5R|WI%?q' 5t^?STtS5?5=?T^?? 5R5r?r 

5% !f frdsj ?rFt4(4b2) I 

'HRifwtsfiRrt ansfcirw ?■ aprfaRT i cr^^^ferr^ 

(4b2)a??r?«wf?fwM?a^^ 3nf?«^«r n?wii(OTi4Tir i 

? i?T N?faa )! TO%^TOf SRUreft 4 ? lfawiVTr ^o??;T^Tf#<ST^ 

qroaftras^fe ?ar 

1 ?>?tfara ssq43T3tF4TqT SItTO I i% |ii<41iJ?Ff I OT 

lf?t%?Tf I ?ts«KM4lni M* RPn^^l'cJra 

?ktf4?ts|Tf?W(4b2) H ?rRira:i 

mm gft cf tw tFRf gtR » «TO?T^®5R^ si?jrena???R?T??; » ffe 
e?TWf%?;?tefS^W?Rl& II 

T?: sn^ 11 ?RfFm ( 4 ^ 3 ) » ^WWWra!i?4^H5roOT- 

fiRWR ar ?M ?sft% 

' 3w«pmrd?w'> «ra?fw?fe®OTai^ 

WT g ??^s? ;y r? !fiT^ ^ ?jii^(i)?TO!?^^ qfarw 
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I TO'rirw: [j.B,o.R.s. 

ww ^ iJ?3rf^(5?5ri7R5?T inf%fJ?lTff ^?rR5%^ 

'Fi?rTi^f?r % i qj'r^mFcRT r^(i) 

^T5ER^ R^rf^ 5F?IJTt ^dWT^4(|) ^fq ;e^sn 



~ <1 R’- ff^S ?r r^q ' §R?PTf^ f?T^#R!T: ( STI" 

^SRT 5F3RraRT!TR^ I 5^:JS!?HTR^a » ^-qvm^^'A : » 

[?jnT}Tr:] 5^JTf R^RnT3’:(4b3) ?r sr- 

w rRwfew’RR I 

RTffrfw RRRI 5 : ! cR^R q rmfadO T- 

«r??ffsRf?mRra giif:?35!f?f?T ^^mRfcffR^sRgw: 

SR^ Or*'# Rsa: ^tfe TP' s r wl Rg rfyMssR RisgFaFT t 
Oifeptf# %?T^ I ?rpw%=^?RRRr ORfesf^t Wwmr 
^ f%f%: sR%€Or(4b5 ) i # ^TOfRRTOrfe'1%: srOr? i 

?r#Rr HrRH I cRfT 'er fnj?^®^[?5$]#r!flRT 

irOrr: \ I I# R q>?iri# 

RR^RifferqRqR 5RO#l^#f?T ! ^g r q*i | Wf;^iaR ' a ^ RR I t^sR#- 

R^^iT #4>(q*»#Rr 5i^n^ I ?rt#'q 

®#TO: I HFTORW 

^ ■'O'.'.. ■ 

[? 3 fi?T] Iff? jRT =PRT arwr^rrat cRtt ##1 

RRR ?fcr fRRT iOt gRcRWS# I 5nR(4b4)Rir<HI 

?RW 5R^H: iiW^4A<qwsi ' q^ ^ftuRW I gR WRgq?lq'HRq1 qm 

^TR >?TH TO ST? (0 fqfwOrsn^ to- 
R srl^TORRi' RRR RwriqRRRtOOr » ^R’pgff: rrjt iRr§ 1 
RtiteqR srftrfq 0 r#R<^ ( 4 b 5 )R ^r fa ' Rfqiq^w R 

q##q#TRiR# Rjf RI#® Rfq f 5Tf^R!^ 

l"«|«n?[^R UTO# « CRT ^ «(3ff fsSRR^q>|Vd- 

jqrfq % OrdR# »* sRRt trsr rOw iOi itri \ 





I ^ ^ 5ET^rS^fe?I^T fefil- 

s^2riT?:f^rTr: i gr ^prsh 

%tT. I ?rT ^ ^r^r wT®#fer- 

s^rTfcf 1 :3Ff?T3Tffl' Jir^rTT^ jjh^t- 

sR?5ri9r4f^q^%T^q#T^?^f^ l qf^sq^srr ^%- 
ftflr i 5r^?:?!T fr 

I ^r^rs^iTR ifir 'Str: i 


3Tra[T$ sTTf I irfegr^rf^: ^rsf^r ( 4b6 ) raT>iWwrfg?Tfi?5Rr^sq1^Twf^- 
\ ?raT 3rfa5rawfg?rd i iiw(:) 

fcrH sirgfRfgnfTR: ^fk^gf ^d^rHcmfe i anf f ai^Rpanr 3 #- 
(4b6) f%l ?rT(4b6)SW(a[T^ra: | ftspcqrsqs^g M«bKW<T- 
^Fvraicfcf I ^ ^gqw 

^lOTcmi 1 ^ ^ fir (0 T?f^- 

^ 4't^(4b7) 1 sqwOTT 

1 fwifif fa(iT|i^^'?^<^Mllal^|a' arnr sR^qpim- 
apTfro: I d'grT ^?Bq pn ^ qt ;> ftS4 F^ r4 l 51f0r?tff?#r(4b7)f®ir I 
sr^rr: S’t: ( 1 ) 5TfMf arf^rricT » aifi^-jrrsaqM^ i ara^- 
I sr^pTRTfsrT h sct ii^cwtld^^rg; t 5!i?p?TO<Tf<T i 

liHrr: i anfei^ qcRTOR- 


ir^rofif 


g^srdf di^i<=nit^d»niii3SFd I 3nRfiqT(4b8)feTn ^f%?TSif- 
^qiHTi«<'n*f'dd4?Tc»Trft' I ffqrpp^TiTT| I fqWTT- 

qw I ^d<^ i 4 «r * fir i srqtwr^ift': 

5R?wq5^f%^>s?q?q!^ ^ qjf5^i:dsr: I ^rFftrt mm 

[? i r 4 i ^ n ] feir n ?*n^ i iiv qnT®f j mfmi 4<WM4i 5!iRT- 
^wriTOTFr ¥r wf sr^qr^’roft iR5i%«BjiCT#T ®psr^t^ i ’wq 


r 


] 
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5TKfT^p?|jf^ ^ BiRi. 1 ^frr?i5FsrF^ ^ 

ds^Fi^sr ^frwR i 

5 a sr^r ^ urtw, ?iTi%f% %- 

fwsrr^Mt: fisiBRTftsif^(?)ft 5 iff^ fjRifer- 

^ i ^51 ff 57 i^r;;TT*% w 

^^^EoST^STI ??TIrI I cT^RBR Ifl^^rtSTTS^r Tt'?^ 

w 1^- 

^ ^T^d '4 # %fi 1 If I 


If cF^T!^: I 


i ?% ^Pr^r; i 

3r^(4bio)feitraRr4 : 1 fsRiTsii^iTT^^ i art- 

5Trwpf34?r (4bio) I eft 

Hrf^f45(rii(ift 3sr4fiTr ^4^ ?% iGf <l4d^4 t %3=^ 

ftr^anrffftaijft: emr f?«rcft ^wT^sriftii sttT?- 

54 b I emr- 


cTO 5 TOW«nftPr 


I H =5 



I efSTT ff H JTFST f ke q' r4TO<d^|i| Pfft JT*!! 

5 r®ff' 4 skAdIgia« T^r krrfrkFeia; isi rk fPr = 1 ^ i 

"f ftwftN:?ft?TOifeT?TO I ar ^^^^ 4 ' i^^ma 44 1 ^ i q' 4 '‘cink » sri- 
ft{5ai)fft I qOT'cl ikd<"Ji<4 1 +(<4 'j 4!*<'I| ?r?T ; ?( «{i ft«^ qn '- 

m^ Tr C TC ’ tn ^ ¥iM \ pn^kF«TO*nt° %RT- 

snssRJ srk: I f^T#fTfSl?ftsRTftd ?r vj^f^fcT 
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^fcF^ l!?i?j?T, 5rkkirksrr%¥ire^^ i 

?r??TTk ^rk§ %fJ^5 ^fra'TTir: 57 ^ i 

1 !a?^kcrft7??f^ ^iN^RTi^TSP^rkkk 1 i^r- 
Jj;^^. %?|| 1 ^ :^ ^T^kTJiFSr^- 


f%^ ( 5 a 3 ) 1% ^yqTaF<= [ \cnr i i \ sFt ? gRt w a^ ^ > ?? t < |g CTq > iTt- 
ferr ?ffko! 5 srCT>as 7 Km^ si%fe<Tf^ i f^RTfe 

C..,'. V*' '.N 

f%r5!^i)'^'cfei m rF%^J)*ar 5|5g^ ^sr 

H?wr^TpT?*rrvrf|Hf^^ sTTf \ ?rff t^i%vlfiT 5 T?i?Jr( 5 a 3 )% i fw: 
sff?if%5r®f^Hsrf5TwS??i^^ ?rR^: 1 3CT\:«rrw5T^ 

Seifpjrrf^^rR jrf^raHi’fci'car^: 1 cfSTT i 

'anf«7?iT tioH^^iTT^ws I qiTmTO«Tf^ra%T?w- 
fef?r Errararj TOanftr !acgT3f?ci*R%#7 i^sKoj 

^!RTl*Tfar (5 t) 1 (5 a 4 ) » irf? arfwf^'TistfH’iTO- 

% frait I %% gp; §»TT?r ?% feSFcTig; I Sf^- 

gfnc*^ rwr%f?^ 

srfgnfmr'l?# sp?iri% 3 rr?w ( 5 a 4 ) 1 % ^rorf i?Tra'^q 5 iTa!?«rRTf^ \ 
^ I W'# 1 5)3rtf5F#T 

frdw: M w<♦^^i^ ivc|i;j¥rt 5 (icsrra 1 5 r®f^t 3 £rfe 9 i^ \ 5 jfe- 

®toV an: { g^r3r%3raf?!k ?^^Tra|§(:) » 

aaFirPj ^arraw ?r“ f am % ?r ^ g f i 'ERrrft<| =af 

t i aiiifct < q i w5we ^ lqT{ - j)t r ??qH 3n| I ?f =? wanf^aarfcr ?r3#iTfrF5Rft 

(5 a 5 ) fq" 1 n |;^"i«aCTf«r ?5rsr . \ p^sl^sr^tar- 

^^^cMK i fa ' Ti^Tq I 5T«rrf| ?i^rfHFranF»HT Tir&w- 

tf^nsarw ^[SJsrBRfiw^^ 

5 fnw: I ^ lltqf^Hi ia«»few^?«n 5 TFBi#*w » anfer®^ f^ncf- 
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V] 

irr^gffefe rJT irf^Rr- 

5WRfRts^^ !T ^ ^?ipr: 

sr®^®: I 

f| ^ ^^unr: ^ i ^ 

% ffir I f^?5a5W7^ 'rfwr 


Stwfefip CT '^^IT n ^ ?T^ #53r^ranRfeT I f^tTOT- 

?*nT: > rrsn ?r{k(? ) h grriw^ 

57?rpRT?r sjtM’s^sth n c(%f^G??stT(i%fV<H^5Ri>R 5 i«tt 
^icWT ) fr sqiMrspt ^“spFSfT 3 mteT ?{h sqrorfgpsstq^sisft i am 
q?rPTm«r«j?f 5 fTf|;?^f?fwn^ 5 rRH i trm ?wr t smnj- 
cnTEnrT^TOrr 3ig?m?fn«ftsfirFin' ?fa ?a^TTa|§: i sT^irarr 

I HmTniTya 'r 3?#^wpr«T cTsirTwar'a i OT- iw=Rtg i 
a =a’ ^ iT?Tf*TTa5=sr ^a5 )?3T«5a'4)fed!a>'i»H>JTii xt 


i ?aTfeftr®| sTi'-aalafa ?Raara?ar«wi- 

af ap^aa f afi rfa a^a i aarafer » a a asra faaaf aatfwaa ?arfa- 
wtTaa>sr: > afe ara aaawaa8 aaaTi fta iaTl% a arrfafa aar^ >i 
a^a®^afaTfaf 3 rfaa>?naTaT#^ ^otaaaarta%%a 7 aaaar^ ict- 
awiaakfai 5 fT^afafa( 4 a 6 ) I aa^ aaaEjTamtTTaKraaaT^® 

sr^ aariaaa^afa afjatsfaafaaraaraaasRfo^ 5 tt] 

faaaigar^i a a 5iaanaria sT^a?awii'4i fHiwaa<aRr#aaaaia n 
saa a iaa^ at airgr \ aar a aan: wjcaa: aarar [?aaiaT]a^’'^- 
s^ a ana i srftaaaraTaTaia aa^saas'^agaaal' garil^ gaaa a 
far^aana I ana § ^ai!!aaraaaa^af^(:)® %fa?aiaaT qaraif: i 
at aai afaaiafa afaraf^:! aaax fwaararaaanla^ ffir 
«t»a^ ^ s awraa a g PT^i WTaa i raaTaaiiWaw^rMa ffa aaan- 
atann t3r^( 5a6)caTfa i fw f ^alaaFc^i T atl a a aaa ^arfasnaar- 
, i f%s^(5a7)ta?aTfaaT i a^aifa lasaa aaasa aiaar 
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"?f si Rfe^ pamfew] 5 fl4- 
wrr^^'T snftcT hw i 

a ' a n g ; ’^l? g r< *T i ff alg ^ ^ ictn^ >i g|%fT ( 5 ag ) usp^- 

s^ ffH f fa sn p r k r fl tt grgsror Mfimwl i n w T(^) 


?-f%^rfF«rmOTj [H? 

[? ^TT]*' J? f^^i^T^*lkTf%f3 ^ ^e552f I W5r^«fcF??T 

•<?5RTT5^ftTi% ^ ^ I n ft 

^?=Tif?iT^5F¥f5rft \ cf?5r» fff#r- 


wicrr ^>fci%?r i(wsar*RWdfiic^ir^ra?m^ 1 sai^^i nsn 

sp#cnOT f%|f%: I STWlndW '«[ SrT|^: 




SlfiFft ft#5ST ftpgc^^^mT g f gfd Ttv q' * ilH(:) 5ni;i 
^ JTFr I 

srT|#^fci ^ ^!i 3 =g^ ?qmdNf- 36b 


(jaS) » Rr#«r?R 
^ wRt =a?T5« Jll? 


faMi%?if (i) srrjTfg^W'frrwig; 
jrfVrol^:! iRirat^ la^i?'TO5T ^- 
sai{5a8) l a?! cRma 


f^iara 




mMr a«faaJFvra^^; \ srsM psftfta;] |a: q^Firm^sna n ^npi 
fe wrp fgft I a«naf«iT§iaR5cr I cp^t 'atapsjppapEr «Rf®aR- 
( a ’aiRTtl IfScft Jiiapsn^taaiwn- 
a?«na *p?T ac?a^»T^i 3mars%p?ffaT aFn^fefa mTa||: 
f%s^ jwsrftsiaita saj a^afart cRTarf?«!H?a sai^ sp#atfafa» 
fearfa It fe i s i iRmfac q T^ I ft cnPT a#cRrwl-( 5a9) 

fa «raic^ ata aw «wR?r< ipit f 5 W?w 5is^taTaiMTaaafa ?RaTf^ 
=^1 sraarfsraaT^^^^rm (5a9) i qai^narafai am ft a n^a 


aasna aar 


] 




[ J.B.O.R.S. 



«n 5 rT«n?T#=ff 5 i:^?T i srwi^ ! # 

5 b <w 5 ?rq^ q ?jff 

^ w?g^»=5F5dfe 1 ?T 

s?T??BR?n?5rR i 5^w|?5!i ?52rT^srR?f^5|^?qT5r 1 

£ff 4 q 5 R 5 TTi 5 ^ 


57a 


ff t « ' l|»(fa im <HI «TrT^a[^tT I clt^ fcR%®?#r 'rf'^: 5t^- 

irm I Tf 5r 1 JmRp^^Mwr'raw'' err =§% ^- 

fTRT I ir#r: gJT: I ira?ft«i??ci7ai rr^en^ fH^^ff!snfvr?gnnfiTT dm #(:- 

xs^ ssrrfe% ^i^f^>r?d5^: i jtpet 

wTar^a^iPr fir^r»mp?«ir«iww 'rf^orfenf^ fer(:) > 

*rssrf ^Ifsrir^r f*Tf fem|vrf5nRT!^®«rR Ir swfw 

RSR %^R«(?r r sRiRRra (?f)?M^ § rtm fefv g m 
I ar^TR %Rfr ?r^ ^rRRTOTwrfirfe* i srr st^t 
?%■ (jaio) Rq[%55ft?rfeR% ( 5 aio) ( fw: RarRT^FRmt rrg 
?Rr§ r«r'«R¥'6fW m n ferat r 5 ih f?ft sRWT¥^?r 1 

sTR^ 5r1| ?rf^iOT%f^r left 

3 ri%%feqer anf i Trf| ^q%H®r^fT®^KRt jbi ) 

fe t srRTO^iRT^sftr ^TO^nw i Ts fe r e rr ^a i sqg^qrcsra 1 rrarr {%irf?r*n- 

irufwrrtr: 1 3rfgH% ^ ;p i q 5 i w <^w»i r4 tfifgr ^ 
^?mrR«iK®(5bi) ffcT I fs; R qq ng twHt !>aei>i » * i«w i rrfe «??«- 
•AR !T JT dTie'titiwwMi vra^!fiR>^'4 ®r«rT wwM^r: I ef^rr 
3RtSTO5mRt®«R% cTe^liR HR g |> ' l^«lc^r4M<rife flr RI W T' T ’F ^ fR- 

■"■ •ai' ■■, ■ ,' '■"»o. 

SRrs»i HRt I |§rtf?r *RRi I aRf^nrosf RTTf«iR ^- 

ftrm-iR jjfcr^RTeT I irsTi^ ( HRR gsirisiqlTei <e=! (5bi)RrrarfH( ar*^- 
RRt('15)5H Riel fSH^CTH aprfqRHfOTR HlS gRlHl I 

; ( 3 r*#er 7 T%ftr 5 RR 
3 z) % T CT [T ^ >SRR 



u’!, !’r. IV] 

^r?r I ^|[? 

|?^?ti5-33ifcw?:?3T^?:Fi =?^s^'?R?Trrr- 

5^g^g;r3cwt'nwra i ^ ^ w4m 55?nTR^i5=2i^v^??ii 
f% f.e'i : ?F5?w^wrsiT %fr \ ?? (T)f^ 

5;5?n?m?Tit, f^cTff 3 5s?R?r ^rfsrt^ssRsns^, 
ffe: t JT irwM gfe;, sreiftm^rmsfl^^J Fn'si- 

sTFcf?, % I ?T ( 1 ) 5^s^iif%%w. 

tWTW 1 ^(T)l^eFSf^ 55RFT: I ^ f| wfer (st) ^5^ 


qftoiTTT ?5TT ( 5 bz ) ? era: fe ( 1 )dl^Fnfq- g^T- 

M^sjatTfVrdM^ 

^g^lqTprraJ 5 b 3 )m ^m^ > ?rai irfe ra^r srafirgqraT'r qft- 

iinwt" !T SWKirai^ § :nfcJ6U«')c4^<4!^ | ff %(5b3)c5tTl? I 

eT??nf>i(?7)snft 5T «ri^cwrar i ^ f^rf^ 5®?%^ 

(5b3) «rd HT®f«r ssiii5«ifra'^F?t#9 f^rarfl ssrofvr^sg^- 
raTSTFEr: ir^rrera^yFt d??%5ftsgFnraTwPj: i ?rf%!%5ft- 


I fcT: M^ir^dHiwferfigr (5b4) I sFura srarfw- 
sTFift fi)iwe»"4ra ! ^ ras3SFPF«n^Tra ^fef^srasra 1% i 
i^V: i HTW^rfrat srara^enft 

Fg a xrar g g 5^ft% » ?f”FW 5i^ (i) ?r ffff%. 
t^TweinfeTi I «ra T<4 ^'^ » (5b5 ) % «r%. 


i fes^Fn?»T (i) 

t^r ff W5iB3%pi?TO^ if^ 5 wsf: i 

1 3FraT I IwFi 3 «s!<i<H 4: sraTfen: Hwt ?J% ^riwfeia:- 

W(t f®f?r 5qT#t « ^^ '' i ' (j[ « aiyfjTgrqft i 

srf5ra%^^<| aig3p5>in f^%%TW- 









m ^ 35ri ^ ^if g?3|:^5r?T^ i 

^ ir^rfeii ^srtwv:^ i ?i if 

wwwTT^qfT^^nicr^^dPTrfsp^^dwfs'ciftfe inFftifr i 

•s^ . . _, •s, 

f^l^(ii;,^)5r^«i'r ?TTftf i 

^ 3 ^ 3 ^, ^ Tf 5F§?r^Tm??iT# gfP^^l5=^:" ii^r: 

w(^T)^7F5r%^T^T3j w^frs w- 5rf^=^r%^Tif^n^T 


Hcafcr'qfrT: ^iflfelRd I sumifTWi^: 

jftsm I 3nins®fir 1 ?^JcraR (w)5F9wt??r?T fr ft%^>5^T- 

Hw ^ na 1 ?f r wt ^#?i%fcr ( i ) s^ grt^ i et 

^ (5^6) » 

TTSlt ^ Mwft?TTl'S3?TFr: wfefT i:T#F?>w( 5 b 6 ) 
«E5«ra^?nETw?ffcr ^:®{() 1 %Mt i irat w wHwjHwwf^ci'iV- 

cTtt ^c^^Qmgif sgr Mt^i^rdiws^na i - ' g i a ' ^ Ftt q fy a R:;^ ^¥Ffq>n^- 
38 b sfar«it’iyi{3^T; ?Eft®feErfesr<fs?*ft ■ 6 f^'<ai: 1 sratn: gpf: i 

viFRsreERi ^ a(^«if^?i^^?qT%ftr sREt^ifRgfs^: > st^te^ET 
sni^T^ i sTSTB^TR^ farf^r- 

Jri^anwit Ic^BRSeqaTTEfr 



'r: I arfiarfelk atmi#: » S'ifa^a^r frfsRT- 

ftREJRW: I I Cl ( : ) am: 

?rnR^(5b7)% ?F«raf- 

srfcTTRstiEr \ fH ifini \ c[CfT( 5 b 8 )pfi 1 awtirtg^: iCw?m- 
C^frcftataassstift* OTt^^srrnntsqrlqT?!^^ \ ■ trsptqrafTfr®^- 
T<c!iT«Rivd-OEi"t>’ crar^ warraiC i m ax^Farar- 

JWTOfa% \ a Fa r ^i a gftv at ^ E afaFfiai^Maiii^O i ff^TFa- 

?a:am:?bR?^< a gag-<|i^ sr mftaw T aCag ' ^ t^ 1 arca- 

aa^fawarfFasCCcT ^ » srs^^ ^ft{ 3 b 8 ) 
farfe [ n%am ftRRft {^ arat ^ faai: » m qa earfa yCT^ 
aaTi^ ata^C n ala^a a^gcft a 



KOL. XM, PT. U] [iVH 

srarftfTT:, life: l m 

^irrfe?T5?5r=s=^ i ^if 5=?i: 
EiwferTr 5? ife: (I) ^q;fe55r'^^: 

^3 ^ %^i, 

m =e%^^#E55?rTf»T’ "sr: fe%^?TR?5Rrcr i mm 


STfR^TW I arrarsTT f¥- 

»#T waif ’Tfe^sipfHk^sErq^^fm aw 
?i«aT fwf%T^f%qTTf {5b9) ^l5T<s2Ta?wiaT%aT^a55i^ wrawicwrai 
3?^*pfiwr«a^ gTWT^ftRTs?; asaik^WRt a r a r afi rw R^R T a i wwa- 
aarf ’Tsisaarrf I aW^^rrfers^aa aVfaTfei«rw°w (5b9)%it^ 
!awtiiaawrR«: qrtWR^a i «r?:aia =at?T- 

'siRafa ( » ) awRtRT ( 5 b9 ) faar I laa^Ftn^ w ff fal ^Rf ^ am 
^ I a«rr a^aftr- 1 aafa snaala wT MWRja^ hwt aaRTfa fa^ 
aar%:?aiai sracWHaaaa* aar a^wft'aatjaaaaai aff srr 

stai^aMasK 't^:» 

a^aa aa(a) wmra fartaaraa^awa f^ia WRWR: WTf > aa a4w 
a5#Fnac%^w^'t ata; ( 5 bio) \ aff a^ ?fa awiai 

[? sjtfta:] gaa a ^ a acarfafa Igflwait® fear aifr i aarfa af^afs- 
5pfifer ira a^fa a asa aaan^ 3na% ^ afeafaaa®arafa^ 
aawaiPda %aif i faOT aTs®^awHraTa afaaa?aa'iaT^ aanc- 
aiaaiwf faa: ^aia \ W T ca a ^waa ai^fa faaaaaa^: 
aTRaaj I srata; ga: > aaaitfa^ aai ^aati aa^awR^ faa i aar 
5T«aaa5lw?a’Fa»a4ad’af!tiaaa^ a fsRN#a’'aai%aHa waialf: i 
tpaatwfaaaaJatnf^® i ®rfa acati ' ^ai^ sfr# qa a fia lanf i 
aaa%(5bio)caifai #a aar a ra ^a rfaaaaT afarTan a?^i 

gaatfaaafa gaaffe: aaaaa faraa^ar arar r aarf » 
aat afa aa^a^a araarTfa a#f aa (?^) 








^T??RT ^TW?tI<=55^ 

^c'T^r’ ^^,5rr?ft ^rr ?r^5E?rr^T^fe 

w 1 3is?i e ii^rw5iT'e?T ^“’sf i ^ =^ ^srr ^icr: 
] ^pl?3r 


gtjwii SRTW 

ttrgsoFFq' % i :-u r^ q ^ T¥rraTfgfw sra>T: I ipr ?nsjr?i M^^cirfef ^ 
?fra7TOT>^ f^ra^ w 5i^5FRT%TTf??5m > ^ ^ ?rr«!^!R‘"f55r-- 


?ad?cr s!Tgrf?«j^ ?rf^ ^ ?% ^qm-r^afser: i ^ 'amml^ 
|5i^?^5?pjj |g5lTT^irW^?iTf^^ fr<!% ipw f?«ifs^-- 

^tRn'fgKTtrtorrar ?frtar5ra^cr3tra?T ^srsssfn^ i 

1*^ ffe amwqHTs^TiRir %% fwm i smTOr*^- 
5rat STT"*?# I ^TTffV gr rffgrortftf hs^RIrw: ?r«sgwri'5i'P(?t(s g?ari 
tr^Ttg if^ I vrctHw ggrt^'Hg f^«T i ^?Ft%®- 



sftRfePw: i ^^'Tg'^iTTO'CT: { I mfeiwt (6 a i) 

??TrfeTf « Jrai JfTfer H gj«RraTg^ sm^ srferafcf i siml-® gr 

H3gf5Prr35ng?rilr f^g: ggfftg ?% ^ g ga^r 

g g argWg fE?g3s^^g \ ?rcSR?gg^gr g®g#sr®fr- 

40a gfggTgg%5tgf^ggHTcgg^?5g]1^:fgH3=g^?gg^ 

grsit I gi| irog «rer fwarr ^gaffg fe ’ cgg^ i « g gg% ffgtr: 
5rs^ g#arT5T \ g^grf^gsglggi^'^^ sn^ i 

stwtfg gggFT ^pr^-airfcTi^ gt trg gw ^pg tr- 

wiigfg fggEr(6 a 3 ) ?% i srfg ^tsst: wg migi i ?g aTgr^s^^R- 
w fgwggf g fc#w ggrgwgjitPw^4dc4ig tegt 

gF3RF*n^ gggrsTOtfggfg^w^ i ^rfggsriHrnm g sRWf?f 'sr 
'/‘,:,g4»|g^g g?^^gvgtg?nc grBg j gt?gwfsrf?g gw gr g*^ swrt- 




voi. xxr. I'T. n i 

^ ^?3? ^m: \ ?r 


3ir|H ^ «T g^vj^N) qftcqffe stOro < 

m ^ ^ [? ^^Tf] I a^Tnw 

«Tr\?ii<l4W'«riiWieii<t (i) is^d'Wit ^ »pTrft *PT%5T ^T%?r ( irp?rat- 
fUfi# feik ?fH r 

I ?re*rRT spfTT'JWt: 

IlfTfcT V left (:) a»5R«T- 

wn^5OT=r: I f?ft 3!(H W 3nf i .Rmfr ^ I 

ftfe (6 a 4 ) j ?r fcT ?% %rr^ i 

?f5n ?r fel% 3TTf3r^?f f^: 3RTfe^T^;f^W$|'S5!^5T 

'Tt^'TOiIT SPrf?mra^?q?tRTS?T' 

'S^JWRTS^ WRcT ?1w «tT^: I 3T«r^FEr«rr- 

SJTTOTraft (0 5Ifft%5Pft 5tTq%l ?r ^ 40b 

^ «®i5F*!Ts^3n^#fft I jft ^ ?fPTrf?Rnft- 

fir^ P Tqff < 3racr>ft(6a3)^?» q?f^"vfFTf| swftft [? 

sraftr:] gp#Fsr ?w4 ^R^wfe r ^spstrim- 

fft^: I g Rg r^ F TT q ?gnTra|g: I 

?TO jft a^TOc^l ft ffttffti jrt 

^cTTf?Rr4?5raT fiIT»T- 

fefN ffft sE i TO T ^TOf ^: I mK-. 'rsjstftr: I ?n«FnFii fe gi n ^cr i 
<«f r<Hit^»l l<3; ^pt^TFSRTmWI^ 1 
wjw ?jc5f>T'’4 (u?x) 

I ^TTSEOT W 

fir5xP?S{OT'4<^»IWJ'>)R^^^ I ?JTSR #sw- 

qnfftw# 5mim% I ^raraff^rafiT ^’’sfer mfUMWfrf^rra i am 








[j.B.O.R.S. 


^ 1 ^fer ^s| fr qr^§^- 

^fsw:, m I =w5r^i ?f^?rr ijew ^- 

r =W JIFTOWTc^si (0 5T % ^nT?:- 


?r5Jt3l4 ^Tm^TOFrfVl®m ( 

•’mm ®r^ i ’m ^?qf^^[?5w]'^(6ai )f^T- 
ajfers^nn^ cr=i ?tts$ ^>«rf3=5R^ ^cT# sTTOwr^^JTRT 

41 a ^jssTsssTPH \ 3 n^ ^ i«g g[ ffeim : I i a ^ g Tgg- 

fq ^ ^ ^qrfiic^ fe rg OT f. ^TT^T'fnvmTe §5Jr: 

!TO^: I m - t!TrCTf ?p rfr(|gRV mm: 

fwm: \ mm giTf^mf^?!^HfS3rt i ?rfcgfTO(%f?r^«j fHi^T ?En 

I <g:<Tra<5(ipfa^ ^aTT^TT?T 
H ?rr«RR»^ ^ 5OT# I wt 

??ra f%^!TOJTl STcEwt qr ^?r 

wcftinf't %altrwnRmt4*ifair<diF #r: 1 

wm: sRqirw f^: awRt I afT^TO"^' an’ a®' 
fHMidM^T » 5atcr stFa \ 

ETf '5#^» fe3?Ranfn *5RT 5a1%rf|awatTg[ I 
fe^iRiTOWwIn §5n: I ?r5*nfn ?REr ntfer: i 

3!fn ^c*iTRat ?[cEBTyscj«fa’mT«i ^c anE aw^ 1 asEw^iiriMr 

» sq^rfEriw a^R T a r T sRTpfgnfefa 
%^i «rCTd W44>»[ ?g»^] aw sda^ran^ti »?apttwfarRn 

q1anfeil%i^’^5T(TO'GrR p3®!(a i^'^!4fs«an(diMq«*ii6 Ejfiqnd 

qg ^tysqtqpT; > ^ ^ !T1 [t^ i|f ^qgRTOqW ag i aa P WiqwW T ^ 
?ra4'(q>qtM'Wl fqfatiq’g ^q5(%dWIWlt^4Wl(q% feaw: ?OT!«ft- 



VUI.. XV!, PT. IV] I 

?!t# I ^ 3^rs%sw- 

fRT^l cT5?rRI ?T fTFR^sr I ?r 

^jfTg'T^rssqr q?5?Tf%i^cr's^ ^^ar^q'crT ?tw 
f5%rra?T^ (l) ^??^S?Tf- 

TOT«^TS?IN^f?Ifj%!TOT^ (ij 5BPC3Tjr§q- 


Urn WT^TOfraTUnfcT I 3T^^UTf) tf4T«fn T UtU^y n =^ I nif WRT- 

T^ ^^Fn^crT^rT (6a5) I ^ ’ftn ^ ntvdnfn fa^ ; a ' s uT» ^Wr ssFn- 
^3T 1 n IgfTfcr ufenu i u^ura =u ^unfe- 

nwn^'i uun^(:,)sf f^s T nwff i ^u5rinvnnnuu|WfT®OTTu i 
^nt ^wt ' u u ^g t ^uuuH ' su n Txu ufuhi uf? f^flraaffmtin fTR ^ 
npnrflr cr?T“ uusuu^ wil^ i ufuut hut 


fisrsuTfxreuTgTj?*’ I sinwH'F5ssnfu(6 a 8 )Hnfe i u#u^uut f^mr- 
?grHSnUU^«ufn|«HlUUFTTU SRTFU 5UT»WTU H^cUlHuuffT- 

STHTUH TT*TUH HFRTSUTUrUSUl^IT: I UUT HIT5UU feRlUT ^IWU(fe% I 
un iBa r u T Uf^«8suu ' huwu: iHsufnnlwHHun h% fusuiftHfuiu 
fg#?TUTlU HTg;HTUH«Ft% l.'y'IU'bd (TTWh: ?»>fl 

v^?) U^HTH STH fW t u f lU^IW TS ^ Jtni«HJ<WUdldlUa«CT5il %fej 
HrB^HI H«rri| #U H®#5f MUWId T %nri| eUlUHWWtfeHT^' m 



'mmm 


I J.B.QJl.S, 


] 


5w4?r i 

?ir?fTrtT3R5t luf^t ^rs?f- 

6b ?5^H5=3^’^lfes; !l ^11 

mmi ^ mw ^'ilg 


wt ?r ^^f%a f c t fe ai^ vjrfiaMw^ w^m \ mvm- 

jfq^fsEncfir ^rrafvn^^ i 

tm WT t q? t ^rsfmiwTfeTO ?rraifw «wtsi?iraHT%fcr « ^mif^ i 

c\ cv ^ 

^n: ' mTO % *5 fiiwura I ?ww<it1«r^>ivd5Erd% #iift?i3n3WTm^?«ra:- 



N . .. r- f*" r"...N* >. 


S^^SHT I 





srawra’ 1 3T?rErT- 


®rc?nff3r% i gjfrt%fbi#t- 


s$ I ¥RRTb^n<i#' ww: i 

r>. ' - .. <r> ■ ■ . , . . r> ... *>r ' .r» . f *>. . 

t SWOT t?5iT 



®lffqc?5E3nrf?»3 

•o 

5SPTO5#I ^ 


«\ ’S 




?ifer ^wrfe% I 





5rf%t??w ?rra^: ii{?h) 

#1 ffrrmf?r i 

#1 ^^rfetTFRff n ^ 5?flwior( ?^)fjT% 





^ 

^ II ^ II 

•s, ' -^ • * 

stw ?ipRW jRT^ !iftstt>Pra15ropni?iwn 

Hw^'aam snfWt aaafei. 


=5 qqf^ 

sraff ffa fw^. 1 ^ ? 5 «^infe^RT 5 Tr 

^ fcmfcT i . 

^ H iSW«(«c^*(^Trtc“^ WcqT?Hc5<ld I gRq?!i TO<^»^nq. 
«^t*»i*(i«m,i(s.,4H'q<ir+iw«w gmrn 5En^*i% i ii?r5gr % 

mm^i ^ $ SPPI5^ 

qiasTO^ ?p,tSTOg^ ^ cmR^W: ^ 


^^-=HODi;cqn? I i 

^ gff: !jfe?n#TOw^ii5qfq1qfa \ ;3^ > sr%?rmH- 

mm I mtm qpw®Nr m wm: ^^n srin^. 

sfemmftT I HTfwTO^agj^qqsHcge 3^ af^Rm |§. 
a^*T at »T '5nsfTT?j?rfaqa*ri%^l' i ?i3ini5w q^ia'awi^a § 5 st® q 43 b 
f»iW4iw<4«\1q JT ^TRira ?iTsr!| I wiT*irt ?i=fra t^arfa®: q ^ !i a^ . ftigri %. 
afaa!f«^ir?ri5^?aK«rt«4qi 1 ?rf?r 

r g» d44(m4 >^ arfesrfeaSt 

ti4gj} igfT u^ a dN^%R^«l i (>) 

^rlq sr?jR|qR%a sRfqt 1 tcj[ \ 

swT^'ira^?? awT arferfaarfewrt aa?TORT ?raw 







■ I 5i«? 

cpaRct mspftWR^ HTsq'5n^l^^’'TOmT5r- 
44 a ^3^ 5T =g 5T?faw I ^ ^T fc( i 5;q^q ' ii; i 5Wiycn ' TO>< l > ztT? 

fg%T n fITeq%fe: I ?ft%[?5ft%] TOHT f q ^t ip q Tt 

JTRH > {W.) g- W f 5R?55r ??SR- 

8^q»T«a[5I35'tsfT^ ^ I t ?qT?ir 

jri% |ae!n'nT{5[3fift'r5#TTar sraFf^ sTEPfsra crt 


t»»iii5ii{ss'ss»s«tq^jiiT j ?rPT?n# I #i| err ftf«raTcfr§?n^- 
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